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NOW you can have roller beating 


efficiency with 
mill roll necks 


The development of the Timken Roll Neck and experience, are successfully meeting 
Bearing over 20 years ago brought to roll- the demand for heavier, more rigid mills 
ing mill operators an entirely new concep- and closer rolling tolerances by making 
tion of mill efficiency. Rolling speeds went possible larger diameter, stronger roll necks. 
up; roll neck bearing costs went down; in- 
voluntary production interruptions became 
fewer and fewer; mill tonnages increased. 


Thus you now can have the efficiency and 
simplicity of the roller bearing (which have 
never been surpassed) without any sacri- 
Today, Timken Balanced Proportion Roll fice of roll neck strength. Specify Timken 


Neck Bearings, latest product of Timken Balanced Proportion Roll Neck Bearings 
engineering and metallurgical knowledge for your new mills, 


RADE-MARK REG 


ROLL NECK BEAR! 


TIMKE 























3. Seal Cage and Valve 
Gives positive control of water 
seal pressure. Made of bronze. 


1. Bronze Wearing Rings 
They protect the casing and 
cover from wear — are rfe- 
newable. A long-life feature. 


imum. 


GET THEM ALL... 


These fine-construction features are guide-posts 
to longer service — lower pumping costs. Look 
for them in the pump you buy. 

You get them all — and more — in an Allis- 
Chalmers “Electrifugal’’ pump. By mounting 
pump and motor on the same shaft and in the 
same frame, Allis-Chalmers engineers not only 
save space, but they simplify construction and 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 





4. Quick, Easy Servicing 
All parts readily accessible. 
Maintenance time cut to a min- 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS | 


hat cut pump maintenance costs 


2. Generous Packing 
Means less leakage, less serv- 
icing “Electrifugal’” pumps 
have five or more packings. 








means fewer parts. 






reduce cost. They give you a pump that’s quick- 
ly installed — operates in any position — has 
almost endless applications. Made in stock sizes 
from 34 to 25 hp. 


PART OF THE COMPLETE LINE 


Other Allis-Chalmers centrifugal pumps and 
motors in capacities to 170,000 gpm! Single 
suction, double suction and multi-stage. Call your 


Allis-Chalmers office or dealer — or write 
for bulletin No. B6018. ALLIs-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, A 2038 


PUMPS 


5. Lo-Maintenance Design 
Pump and motor in one frame 
eliminates alignment troubles, 








Controlled cooling means 
sounder alloy steels 


" STEEL 
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BETHLEHE) 


Bung-type gas furnace used by Bethlehem for controlled cooling of alloy steel. 


Cooling alloy-steel billets in a bed of 
ashes or similar material does not al- 
ways provide an accurate means for 
controlling the cooling rate. This lack 
of exact control may allow thermal 
transformations to occur too rapidly, 
and cracks to form inside the billet. 
Bethlehem’s method of controlled 
cooling of alloy billets governs the rate 
of cooling according to the thermal 
characteristics of the particular alloy 
steel. After rolling, the biilet is placed 
in a bung-type furnace where the cool- 
ing is thermostatically controlled. The 





temperature drop per hour is always 
constant and in many instances the 
cooling cycle is actually shorter than in 
older methods. This development re- 
sults in sounder alloy steel and greater 
freedom from internal flaws. 

Controlled cooling is another Beth- 
lehem advance in the production of 
fine alloy steels for exacting automo- 
tive, aviation and industrial uses. If 
you use alloy steel in any form we in- 
vite you to call on Bethlehem metal- 
lurgists for advice on analyses, heat 
treatment or applications. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


* BETHLEHEM ALLOY STEELS * 
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Air Power enables workers to do 
many jobs that can be done in no 
other way, and to do other jobs 
faster, cheaper, or better than by 
any other method. 

When steam is available for gen- 
erating Air Power, choose an 
Ingersoll-Rand Type XPV -com- 
pressor. Its horizontal, 4-corner 
construction, with steam and air 
cylinders at opposite ends, pro- 
vides the greatest possible acces- 
sibility to all parts. Its governor 
holds the speed just fast enough 
to maintain the air pressure, 
regardless of steam-pressure fluc- 











Ing 








Four Type XPV steam-driven and one XRE electric-driven compressors generating Air Power... total free-air capacity nearly 13,000 cfm. 
a oe at 30 psi is used for heating applications in the factory and boiler house. (Photo, courtesy of Albert Kahn, Associated Architects 
and Engineers, Ine.) 


AIR POWER 


tuations. Its durable and silent- 
operating Channel Valves make 
the air cylinders perform more 
efficiently. 

And there are many other rea- 
sons for installing an XPV... built 
in sizes from 50 to 1500 hp for 
condensing or non-condensing op- 
eration with steam conditions up 
to 450 psi and 750°F. 

Whether you are planning a 
new compressor installation, or 
improvements in your present Air- 
Power plant, an Ingersoll-Rand 
engineer can help you. 


ersoll-Rand___ 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 1.774 
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That's no place for a tool to strangle 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HEY RE drilling holes for dyna- 
foc charges, to blast out. rock 
for a dam. It’s no cinch to lug a heavy 
air hammer up that cliff. Too many 
times it had to be promptly carried 
down again — the tool had choked to 
death. 

Oil in the compressor sprayed out 
into the air hose. Oil destroys rubber 
Particles of rubber came loose, flew up 
into the air hammer, finally choked 
and ruined it. 

B. F.Goodrich engineers who had 
designed and made hundreds of kinds 
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of better hose, set out to find the 
answer to this problem. They worked 
on a new “recipe” for rubber, and by 
adding, subtracting, changing propor- 
tions, they finally found a rubber that 
would not only have high resistance to 
oil, would not flake off to choke tools, 
and yet had the flexibility needed for 
air hose. 


Hose lined with this new rubber 
was made and put to work. On jobs 
where hose had had to be changed in 
weeks to save tools, this new B.F. 
Goodrich hose lasted months, even 





years. The development was just in 
time to save money and trouble on 
big jobs such as Shasta, where 57 miles 
of BFG hose was used. 

Development work like this goes on 
constantly at B.F.Goodrich to im- 
prove every product. That's why 
you're sure of better values in rubber 
when you specify B.F.Goodrich to 
your distributor. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 

























Befuddling Numbers 


Harris Stanton of Bethlehem Steel 
takes us to task for a slight mathematical 
problem which we have been running 
from time to time in our classified ad- 
vertising section. This particular prob- 
lem purports to show that it is important 
to figure your sales dollar real close 
these days in order to take maximum ad- 
vantage of cost. savings. After working 
out a complex fractional deal, and get- 
ting lost in the maze of cross division 
and cancellations, the guy who worked 
out the problem comes up with an an- 
swer of 273. Working the same prob- 
lem out on a calculator provides an 
answer of 275.5327. Brother Stanton has 
solved the discrepancy, and located the 
error, for which we give him credit. 
However, he assumed that this job was 
done by our mathematics editor. Wrong, 
sir. We have no mathematics editor, al- 
though we have some fine mathemati- 
cians among the 30-odd staff members 
up on the ninth floor of the Penton 
building. This job was prepared by the 
advertising department, whose members 
are expert in only a few lines of mathe- 
matics. Most of their talent is deployed 
along the line of figuring out combina- 
tion rates on a series of fractional ad- 
vertising pages, combined with a sched- 
ule of full pages in color and bleed, 
the whole campaign slated to run over 
a 14-month period. They can give you 
the answer to that in about 6 per cent 
of the time required by a calculator. 


Airborne Pickets 


The air age has come to labor strife, 
it appears. We were somewhat amazed 
by the nonchalant way in which the 
newspapers treated that tale of aerial 
warfare between union and management 
the other day. It was up in Canada, 
where a steel plant is on strike and 
pickets outside the gates are keeping 
trafiic at a minimum between a force 
of workers who remained inside the 
plant and the world outside. Seems that 
the union decided to fly planes over the 
plant to drop leaflets to the men inside. 
When the union planes approached the 
plant, according to the news reports, 
management-controlled planes rose from 
an airstrip inside the plant to give bat- 
tle and repel the invaders, We suppose 
that indicates progress, although it prob- 
ably only indicates another kind of head- 
ache for already overburdened indus- 
trial relations men. We've a hunch the 
practice will not become widespread, 
because most of the plants we've seen 


(Editorial Index—page 37) 


lately would have trouble in getting a 
helicopter off the ground inside the 
plant gates, let alone installing an air- 
strip. Industrial expansion being what 
it is, space is at a premium most places. 


Gives More, Yet! 


Comment recently by A, H. (with a 
new car) Allen on the turbo encabula- 
tor shed considerable light on the re- 
search that preceded relative perfection 
of the method, says one of our readers. 
One of the steps in Allen’s report was 
the recounting of the discovery of a 
means of fraumitizing steel, thereby ren- 
dering it capable of taking on the ulti- 
mate effect of microwaves. However, 
this method was made possible only be- 
cause of the previous work of M. Frag- 
enard-Ostergaard, who _ isolated the 
fremitic ray, which made possible ap- 
plication of the neutrospectro analyzer, 
which in turn solved the problem of 
neutralizing emanations of the order of 
Pq 25. The Fragenard-Osterzaard re- 
action has been found useful also in 
other lines, and in modified form has 
aided in fritillating and obscuranting 
where necessary to obsticate the deeper 
recesses of the spectrum, This aided 
greatly in fostering interest in accre- 
menting the post-coruscant phase of 
lamellar physics. However, its greatest 
contribution was in laying a foundation 
for the research that led to the encabu- 
lator and the later development of the 
Pyro-bikinabulator. 

Honest, we didn’t do it! Hold back 
that club, mister; some guy sent it in 
to us! 


They Like Us 


Once in a while we can’t resist the 
temptation to print in this colyume some 
of the plaudits we are corstantly re- 
ceiving from our multitude of readers. 
Like the one from a metal finishing firm 
which says, “Most interesting and valu- 
able sheet. Would hate to be without it.” 
Or, from the president of one of our 
largest refractory producers, “I always 
read it—and I wish I could express my 
ideas as succinctly as you do”. We, like 
everyone else, are only human, and we 
like to hear nice things like these. Makes 
us feel that somebody appreciates our 
work. 


“y’ 
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For efficient foil, transfer, and die marking 





° 


@ Your “marking” jobs stand to gain 
the same benefits that the unique fea- 
tures of MuttrereEss have brought to so 
many other types of operations. 

For example, the MULTIPRESS ram 
delivers its exact pre-set pressures wher- 
ever it contacts the work—requiring no 
fixed or limited downstroke. This makes 
certain that on any foil or roll-leaf inlay 
or transfer job, every piece is marked at 
the same pressure regardless of varia- 
tions in size that may crop up in the 
work. Off-sized units never go unmarked 
or botched as a result of pressure varia- 
tion—over-sized units are not fractured 
or disfigured. If embossing is also a part 
of the marking operation, this uniform- 
ity is doubly helpful. 

Another factor is the remarkable com- 
pactness of the Muttipress. Measuring 
only 16 inches wide, it affords maximum 
space within easy reach for placing of 
“ready” and finished work. 

MULTIPRESS can give you manual or 
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foot-pedal control of the ram, or you can 
have automatic, regulative time-interval 
and pressure-maintenance control. Foil- 
feed may also be automatic, placed so 
work can be positioned from either the 
front or sides of the press. 

If you’re die-marking metal parts, you 
get the same advantages of uniformity 
on off-dimension objects. In addition, 
many find that the controlled speed of 
the MULTIPRESS ram avoids surface 
strains and fractures. 

As for speed, MuLTIPREssS more than 
keeps pace with the fastest operators or 
automatic feeding devices. 

MULTIPRESS is built in 4, 6, and 8-ton 
units. A wide assortment of standard 
Mu ttrPrEss toolings may be had for 
various special types of work. Accessory 
benches, bolsters, side-shelves, extension 
tables and other attachments are also 
available. Write for complete Muttt- 
PRESS details, or for recommendations 
on your own requirements. 
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MAIL COUPON today! 
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FieTAYLOR-WINFIELD 


CORPORATION 


WARREN , 


O 
What Can You Do with Taylor- Winfield Spot Welders? 


You can join sheet metals in a variety of shapes 
... boxes, frames, grill work, wire products, 
kitchen ware, racks, automotive parts, radio cases. 
The new Taylor-Winfield Spot Welder bulletin 
shows you what you can do in terms of gauges, 
sizes, and types of material. 


Are Taylor-Winfield Spot Welders Easy to Operate? 


Skilled training not necessary. Three types 
available .. . foot, air, or motor operated. Once 
set and ready, a Taylor-Winfield Spot Welder 
gives you the same high quality of weld time after 
time, day in and day out. 


Does Taylor-Winfield Make Different Styles of Spot 
Welders? 


Yes. The popular types are rocker arm and 
press, and in addition we make several others for 
special work. This new bulletin discusses the 
rocker arm type but includes data useful on all 


spot welders. 
& 


This new Taylor-Winfield Spot 
Welder bulletin contains 12 pages 
of useful information; covering such 
elements as speeds and welding 
times, electrode openings, styles of 
horns, specifications, descriptions 
and illustrations of spot welders 
and products made on spot welders. 
Send for your copy today. 
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quires the feel of the 
load. The Northwest 
“Feather-Touch’” 
Clutch Control 
gives it to 
you’ 
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This is all there isto —_ rs ¥ , mS" VF 
the“Feather-Touch” F od . = 

Clutch Control—a | 
simple, positive, 
dependable, 
mechanical 
device. 









Handling 
a high boom in 
close quarters calls 



















E for smooth operation. 
The Northwest 

ASE of operation is one of the secrets “Feather-Touch” 

of high output in material handling. Fighting clutches Clutch Control 


means time lost in the storeyard and at the loading dock. wage ” 
Northwest solved the problem of easy operation a long time ago. 
On a Northwest Crane the heavy drum clutches are shifted 

by the power of the engine through a simple mechanical 

device — the “Feather-Touch” Clutch Control. Clutch action is in direct 


ratio to the movement of the operating lever. Release is positive. a : control, 


There are no high pressure lines, no pumps, no tanks, nothing to — 0 


refill, nothing to leak, and it is unaffected by temperature or weather. “ %,. Control gives 
It is simple, positive, dependable. It is always ready to start in the morning, to you. 

no matter how cold it is and there can be no shutdowns because of control failure. 
A Northwest Crane will fit into any modernization or expansion plan. Why not get 
details on the size that interests you. There is a size for every problem, 4 to 44 tons. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1805 Steger Building . 28 East Jackson Boulevard . Chicago 4, Illinois 


NORTHWEST kd 


The Coane That goes Anywhere / 














To give you Quality - - 
ALLOY RODS 
does this... 









Coating Research 













Rod Dating Control 


To Make Your Welding i. 


EASIER - BETTER - AT LESS COST 
With ARCALOY Extruded Stainless Electrodes 


Intensive Research—continuous testing—precision manufac- 







Corrosion Test 


ture—Plus a well trained sales engineering organization who 
know welding procedures . . . these are your best assurance i] 
of both product and application. Use Arcaloy and you use 





the BEST. 


ARCALOY LIME COATINGS—for all posi- 
tion DC welding. 


ARCALOY AC-DC COATINGS—for welding 
with AC or DC. Available in all chem- 


ical analysis. 


Write for this folder 
You Can Do Vt Getter With Arcaloy 


ALLOY RODS CO. +.:. +. 
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York , Pa. 







Products 


Manufactured by 
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Rolling Mills 


Blooming * Slabbing + Plate - Universal 2, 3, 4-high 
4-high Hot Strip * Bar « Rail and Structural « Merchant 
Rod « Sheet « Skelp : Pipe and Tube « 2 and 4-high Cold 
Strip « Tin * Uni-Temper. 

In all types: Single Stand, One Way or Reversing, Tandem, 
Continuous, etc. For Carbon Steel, Alloy Steels, Copper, 
Brass, Aluminum and other Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Rolls 


“UNEFCO” Green Wabblers Grain and Chill + United 
Nickel Chill * United Moly. Chill - United Spec. Process 
UX Chill and Grain + H.D. Spec. Process * Lincoln 
Special - United Unidense * United Special Steel - United 
Carbon Steel * United Adamite - United VAN-X + United 
Super X * United Straight Chill 


Auxiliary Equipment 


Ingot Cars 
Manipulators 
gers 

Mill Tables 
Transfers 
Hot Beds 
Structural Straighteners 
Bloom Shears 
Vertical Shears 
Hot and Cold Saws 
Rod Reels 
Hot Strip Reels 
Flying Shears 
Shearing Lines 
Slitting and Trimming 

Lines 


UNIDRAW—Continuous 


Draw Benches 
Steam Hydraulic 
Forging Presses 
Electro-Hydraulic 
Forging Presses 
Electro-Hydraulic 
Piercing Presses 
Hydraulic Presses 
Universal Couplings 
Welding Manipulators 


Plate and Squaring Shears 

Precision Levellers 

Cone Type Uncoilers 

Coil Boxes 

Upcoilers & Downcoilers 
(Strip) 

Cold Strip Reels 

Cone Worm Drives 

Gear Reduction Units 

Generated Gears and Pinions 

Continuous Strip Picklers 

Semi-Continuous Strip Picklers 

Rotary Strip Picklers 

Flectrolytic Strip Cleaning 
Lines 


Electrolytic Strip Tinning and 
Coating Lines 


United Mill Lubricating 
Systems 

Material Handling Equipment 

Portable Crop Shears 

Lever Shears 

Roll Lathes 

Pressuremeters 

Heavy Weldments 

Annealing Boxes 

Steel Castings 


The Walde Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rotting WAkk Equipment 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Pittsburgh « Vandergrift «+ New Castle + Youngstown + Canton 


Subsidiary : Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, f 


STEEL 





» tis on machine tools 





O ONE wants inflation. Nor does anyone want to 
see men working longer days and weeks at reduced 
hourly rates. 


To guard against these two things happening and yet 
enable industry to operate profitably, everyone agrees in- 
dustry must have increased productivity without increased 
production costs. 


It is doubtful if this can come through greater skill of 
individual workers, or by speeding up manual effort. 


One way does lie in giving workers better machine tools 
so each may produce more in the same time, and with 
the same effort. 


There’s ample room for this solution. Even at the war’s 
end over half of the machine tools used in private indus- 
try are 10 years old, or older. We urge that you use the 
practical experience of a Warner & Swasey field engineer. 
He can suggest ways to add new accessories which can make 
your old turret lathes more productive. He can show you 
where modern Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes can profit- 
ably replace old machines, or how new Warner & Swasey 
Multiple Spindle Automatics may be used to good advan- 
tage on short run jobs. Write Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


WARNER: 


TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, é 
PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES SWASEY 


1\, Cocod ob bel- mM Kole) t-} 
Cleveland 


FASTER, FOR LESS.....WiITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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i 0 | p Mn TI C Hardened and Ground or 
Heat Treated DIE HEADS 


Are Used in Turret Lathe Operations in Most Plants 


The few operating parts of LANDIS Die Heads and their precise assembly make it possible to produce 
threads within extremely close tolerances on a high production basis. 


Send for Bulletins describing Landmatic Die Heads 


LANDIS MACHINE COMPANY, eenna.”* se 


THREAD CUTTING MACHINES ® DIE HEADS ® COLLAPSIBLE TAPS ® THREAD GRINDERS 


12 FTBEL 





ROLLING TECHNIQUE ... 


ndand, Beate 


If it is the steel structure for a sky scraper, a warehouse, or 
a bridge, beams will furnish the main support. Whether it 
is a 3” Beam or a 24” Beam it will require deep passes cut 
into the rolls to form the flanges. Rolls with high tensile 
strength and resistance to side wear are required when roll- 
ing sections of this type. 


Pittsburgh Rolls are made by skilled craftsmen whose 
thorough practical knowledge of metallurgy, foundry 
methods and accuracy in roll turning is the accumulated 
result of more than seventy-five years devoted to the ex- 
clusive manufacture of rolling mill rolls. The use of Pitts- 
burgh Rolls can result only in /ess cost per ton of steel rolled. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ay «J8IN- 


y /94% 


PITTSBURGH R@LLS 





A QUALITY FINISH 
A QUALITY PRODUCT 








Means Lasting Fine Appearance 
and Rust Protection 


Bonderizing is used on automobiles, washing machines, refrig- 
erators and similar equipment and appliances where fine 
appearance is required. Long-lasting, rust-free beauty is achieved 
through Bonderizing—it anchors the final finish to metal; pro- 
tects it through long use, and prevents the spread of rust from 


scratches and abrasions. 


PARKER RUST PROOF CO., 2158 E. Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 11, Mich. 


—This seal identifies fine product finishing 
BONDERIZING PARKERIZING PARCO LUBRIZING 


-Holds Paint Inhibits Rust Retards Wear on 
To Metal Friction Surfaces 


PARKER PRODUCTS CONQUER RUST. 











this standard platen type Simplimatic, 
specially tooled for machining rear 
axle drive gear hubs, in combination 
with standard tool slides, is equipped 
with motor-driven quill for rotating 
the boring bar. Part is completely 
machined with 7 rough and finish cuts 
in 2% minutes, floor to floor. 


THE GISHOLT 


MIPLIMIAT IG intes i SIMPLE ona FAST 


@ Here’s another example of the adaptability and feed, order of engagement, dwell and retract. 
of the Gisholt Simplimatic—a standard machine 5 ce 
Rugged, fast, and accurate, the Simplimatic 


which gives you all the advantages of an auto- ae ; 
pays dividends in any shop, small or large, 


matic lathe individualiaed for the specific job. ; ARG a 
seeking maximum production at minimum cost. 
This is made possible by the large horizontal Ask for complete information. 


platen table which permits a greater number of 
GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


independent tool slides, each favorably cammed 
1217 East Washington Avenue + Madison 3, Wisconsin 


for its own particular cut, and providing an 


™~ 


Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... ———_—~ 
with Gisholt 


/ 
j 
j 
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TURRET LATHES 


ideal condition for each tool as to cutting speed 





AUTOMATIC LATHES 
SUPERF INISHERS 
BALANCERS 
SPECIAL MACHINE : 
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USCLE in your POWER DRIVES 


with MORFLEX COUPLINGS! 


RESILIENT NEOPRENE BISCUITS PROLONG MACHINERY LIFE 












The Neoprene biscuit assembly is the heart of the Morflex 
Coupling. This assembly has live, muscle-action resilience 
—takes severe punishment and stands up under it. 


Morflex Couplings absorb the ‘‘whip’’ resulting from mis- 
aligned shafts, cushion shock, protect machinery from 
vibration. No maintenance; no lubrication—Morflex is 
proof against oil, dirt or weather. Address application 
problems to MORSE CHAIN COMPANY—Detroit 8, Mich. 
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MOTOR DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 


INTEGRAL WITH FORGING 


HAMMER + . o AN INDE- 


PENDENT, SELF-CONTAINED 


CHAMBERSBURG HAMMER 


Now You Can Do Forging Right in Your Own Plant 


Independent of steam or air lines, 
the Chambersburg Pneumatic 
Hammer may be placed wherever 
convenient in the plant. It is ready 
to operate as soon as the motor is 
up to speed, delivering its constant 
rhythm of blows, heavy or light, at 


the will of the operator. It will 
forge faster... better...ata 
higher temperature . . . because of 
higher impact speeds, heavier 
anvil construction and more power- 
ful blows. It was designed with 
just that objective in view—to 


Write for catalog 1275 


make better forgings faster, to 
work the forging at higher tempera- 
tures and to produce the forging 
with the least possible operating 
expense. The success of this ob- 
jective is attested by the increasing 
popularity of this hammer, 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS 
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The 26 types of elec- 
trodes in the current G-E 
line are listed and de- 
scribed, along with data 
on their use (metals and 
positions recommended 
a-c or d-c, etc). AWS 
specifications are also in- 
cluded. 


G-E electrodes have 
each been developed 
and designed for a spe- 
cific welding job. How to 
choose the right electrode 
for any given job is readily 
explained in this 5-page 
section of the manual. 


Here are recommenda- 
tions, based upon actual 
production experience, to 
promote better welding; 
diagrams and illustrations 
are included — covering 
electrode angle, rate of 
travel, proper current set- 
tings, new techniques, and 
many other helpful sug- 
gestions. 


KEEP UP-TO-DATE ON NEW WELDING DEVELOPMENTS — 
JOIN THE AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Fresh off the press, this new 1')4- 
page manual, ‘’G-E Arc-weld ag 
Electrodes’, is more than simply an 
electrode catalog —it is also a velv. 
able welding production aid! 





The complete line of production-tested G-E 

electrodes is featured, from general-purpose, 
mild steel electrodes through the new special 
electrodes for welding so-called ‘‘hard-to- 
weld”’ metals and alloys. In addition to the 
product information, however, there are many 
pages of helpful welding data arranged for 
easy shop usage, including: 
1) AWS specification data on all classified 
electrodes; 2) a section on ‘‘How to Select 
Electrodes ... ’’, also estimated production 
per 100 lbs. of electrodes under various work 
conditions; 3) simplified explanations of the 
newer welding techniques, including illustra- 
tions and diagrams; and (4) recommendations 
on improved welding practice. 

Little Joe Magee is sure you’ll want a copy 
of this useful manual right away, particularly 
since the only cost to you is the price of a 
postage stamp. Your G-E Arc Welding Dis- 
tributor has a copy for you; just mail him the 
coupon today. Or if no distributor is handy, 
send the coupon to the nearest G-E sales 
office, or to—Apparatus Department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


IG 





ARC-WELDING EQUIPMENT 
ACCESSORIES AND ELECTRODES 















VELDING INFORMATION 


! FREE cory 
Ttovay! 
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ONLY MO-MAX Gives yoy CE THES 


"4 


}] MO-MAX has superior cutting qualities. It is a happy combination 





OF PROVEN PERFORMANCE 





HIGH SPEED STEELS 











MO-MAX was born in the early 1930's. It was the 


first commercially successful molybdenum high 


speed steel. For thirteen years it has demonstrated 


its dependability and superiority in every kind of 


cutting tool. 


Check the five distinctive features of MO-MAX. 


Then order a sample lot from one of the mills 


listed here. 


ADVANTAGES 





of great toughness with high hardness. 


2 The machinability of MO-MAX is unexcelled, particularly 


in grinding. 


3 M-MAX is economical. Its specific gravity is about 8% less than 
that of 189% tungsten steel. Thus for the same weight of high 
speed steel, 13 bars of MO-MAX are obtained as compared with 


12 similar bars of an 18% tungsten steel. 


4 In addition to the standard general-purpose composition of MO- 
MAX high speed steel, several special types have been developed 
for particular purposes. There are four with a high cobalt con- 
tent, one high in vanadium and two that are especially suitable 


for hot die work. 


5 MO-MAX was the first of the modern molybdenum high speed 
steels. For 13 years MO-MAX has demonstrated its superiority 


in cutting tools. 


* * 


Send for your copy of the MO-MAX Handbook, sixth edi- 
tion. Get the full story about this remarkable steel, including 


* 


easy-to-follow instructions on heat treating. 


THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL COMPANY « 1242 East 





Buyer's Guide to 


Brands of Mo:-MAX 


“LMW" Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
"MOHICAN" Atlas Steels Limited 
"BETHLEHEM HM"... Bethlehem Steel Co. 
"MO-CUT".... Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp. 
"STAR MAX"... Carpenter Steel Company 
“MOLITE M-1"'... Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
"REX T-MO" Crucible Steel Co. of America 
“DI-MOL" 
"HI-MO".... Firth-Sterling Steel Company 
"REX T-MO" 

"MOGUL"......... 
"TATMO"........ Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
St. Lawrence Alloys, Inc. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corporation 


""8-N.2" .... Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 
"VUL-MO" Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Halcomb Steel Company 
Jessop Steel Company 


"S. 7.0." 
"“MO-TUNG" 


49th Street - Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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about alignment” 
TEXROPE 


"“MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVES make the job easy! 














sa slide it on the shaft — move it into exact alignment, You save manhours and money the first time you mount a 
using a straightedge if desired -— then tighten three cap Texrope “Magic-Grip” sheave — and every time after. In 
screws. It’s easy as that. addition, there are no set screws to score shaft. And because 
Sheave and bushing come completely assembled. No you don’t hammer it on, you can’t damage motor bearings! 
hammering, no filing or reaming. The patented ‘“Magic- These advantages cost you nothing extra. For details call 
Grip” Sheave gives a powerful clamp fit without backlash, your A-C office or dealer, or write for Bulletin B6310. 
shear or wobble. Yet it can be taken off as easily as it goes on. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 


V-BELTS SHEAVES 


TEXROPE complete line or ng GRIP” . . . TEX- 
— Sizes, types for every ST . . . TEXDRIVE 


Ee transmission prob- eed changers and 


"5 
and condition. ORIGINATORS OF THE MULTIPLE V-BELT DRIVE VARI-PITCH sheaves. 





A 2008 
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When you need steel — 
remember this 


ym ot Service 
































HEN you need steel, or have 
\ \ a problem of steel selection 
or application, our nine conveniently 
located warehouses are ready to serve 
you. At these points we make every effort 
to carry adequate, well-bal: inced stocks 
to meet your needs. No order is too small 
or too large — no inquiry is too much 
trouble—to be handled promptly, accu- 
rately and cheerfully. 

Whatever vour steel requirements may 
be—Hot Rolled or Cold Finished Bars, 
Structural Shapes, Plates, Sheets, Alloy 
Steel, Stainless Steel, Tools, Machinery, 
etc.—you'll get the best possible service 
by contacting our nearest warehouse. 
Phone, write or wire for quick, courteous 








LISTEN TO... the “Hour of Mystery” presented by United attention. 
States Steel on the radio every Sunday evening. Consult your 
local newspaper for time and station. 
S 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., BRUnswick 2000 NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920 
P. O. Box MM P. O. Box 479 REctor 2-6560, 
BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., Glilmor 3100 BErgen 3-1614 
oe Oren PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale Street, N.S.  CEdar 7780 
BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), STAdium 9400 ee inte 


P. O. Box 42 ST. LOUIS (3) 21st & Gratiot St., P.O. Box 27. MAin 5235 
CLEVELAND (14) 1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., Mitchell 7500 TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., NEstor 7311 
P. O. Box 2045 St. Paul (4), Minn. 


PmtibreD SrATES STEEL 


When metal first went through the mill 


The first rolling mill in this country was 
on the Chester Creek in the Colony of 
Pennsylvania. It was built in 1746 by 
John Taylor, the descendant of an English 
settler, for his “Sarum Ironworks.” The 
plant had “three stacks” and worked at 
“full blast,” turning out iron bars which 
were hauled to Marcus Hook for shipping. 


Today not only rolling mills but ingot 
cars, cranes and all the heavy machines 
used in the steel industry are equipped 
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with anti-friction bearings, many of which 
are furnished by SESF. For SKF 
Bearings support tremendous loads and 
their built-in alignment compensates for 
shaft deflections. 


Since S38S" makes so many kinds of bal] 
and roller bearings, an S0SF engineer 
can give you expert help in selecting 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHIBA.. PA. 


aK 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


uKF 
Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


GRR 








onn= ae | Transportation 
Tailored to 


(5) seks ieee | | Your i of Rol STRY 


To most effectively meet the needs of American Industry, 
Union Pacific provides a fleet of freight cars specifically 
designed to transport all types of materials and merchandise. 








(6) The Box Car 


Sturdily constructed and efficient in mechanical oper- 
ation are the various types of freight cars pictured on 
this page. This safe, dependable rolling stock is a 
Se is - : vital factor in providing transportation for the com- 
(7) The Gendol: Si merce of the nation. 
Of special interest to the Metal Industry are the 
= ae hopper car, gondola, and flat car, Figs. 1, 7 and 8, 
vin ? used for the shipment of raw materials and finished 
(8) The Flatear . 
‘ products. 
wom The trained knowledge and experienced skill of thousands 
——— } of Union Pacific employees keep shipments rolling on 
schedule over the time-saving Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
PR RC Pent SE ing the East with the West Coast. Experienced traffic 
’ specialists, from coast-to-coast, are ready to assist you. Let 


(9) The Automobile Car ” i 
them help you with your next shipment. 


Yor fast, dependable service . 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


oh Union Pacific will, upon request, 
gladly furnish industrial or mer- 
cantile concerns with information 
regarding available sites having 
trackage facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Route 





CUT-OFF 


Quality. Precision. Finish. The more you deliver 


of them on time, the stronger your hold on your po- 
sition in today’s highly competitive market. The 
time and costs saved in preparation for production, 
may be applied profitably and advantageously to 
satisfying close-tolerance limits and to rounding 


out your production with quality-impressing finish. 


CATALOG 
—- 645 =— 


WHEELS 


Ordinarily, cutting-off is a patience-trying, time- 
wasting, production operation. But, with “Electro” 
HIGH SPEED CUT-OFF wheels, only seconds are 
required for cuts that take minutes by any other 
method. Their versatility is universal. Ceramic 
materials present no more of a problem than hard 


or soft, alloyed or unalloyed, wet or dry metals. 


Get the details! You'll find them in our new Grinding 
Wheel Manuval—the most talked-of catalog in indus- 
try! Latest technical developments fully explained and 


illustrated in FULL COLOR! Free for the asking! Write 


ON REQUEST 


for your copy now! 


TRALE MARK ‘ates, 4 
> i: 68 oe ee, 


MFRS. - REFRACTORIES - CRUCIBLES - STOPPERS - ALLOYS - GRINDING WHEELS 
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‘Trim, Modern CABINETROL Cuts Installation Time and Cost 


Rambling, space-taking racks are a thing of the past. 
Control in the modern plant is compact, centralized 
G-E Cabinetrol. It’s attractive in design, safe to operate, 
and it costs no more! 

Cabinetrol saves installation time and expense because 
it’s a single, self-supporting unit. No cumbersome 
frames—no cluttered walls. Just one attractive, all- 
metal unit that will greatly enhance the appearance of 
your mill. 

The savings in installation cost that you get with 

Cabinetrol usually far outweigh its higher original cost. 
Only two operations are necessary—placing the unit in 
the designated location and connecting external power, 
motor, and control leads. 


IT’S PRE-ENGINEERED 


Cabinetrol is based on the use of standard enclosures 
equipped with the right combination of standard con- 
trol devices. Each unit is pre-engineered to meet your 
specific requirements. All starters and accessory equip- 
ment necessary to your application are incorporated in 
the Cabinetrol unit before it is shipped. 


PROTECTS YOUR OPERATORS 


Because metal-enclosed Cabinetrol is completely 
deadfront, it offers your operators and servicemen 
maximum protection. Each motor control is installed 
in an individual sheet-steel compartment with an inter- 
locking door. Operating mechanisms for motor- 
circuit switches and air circuit-breakers are available 
from the front of the panel. 


LET US HELP YOU equip your plant with co-ordinated 
control. We'll be glad to work with you now—to pro- 
vide a Cabinetrol system specially engineered for your 
plant—and, if you desire, to help you fit Cabinetrol into 
your over-all plans. 

If you’d like more facts about Cabinetrol ask for 
Bulletin GEA-3856. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


G-E INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 
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eee costs, for melting, as in dip tinning or lead patenting, 
are no small factor in the ultimate cost-per-ton of product. 
Therefore, the opportunity to cut them go to 40% by more 
efficient firing is something to think about. 

It’s not at all unusual for a switch to KEMP immersion- 
firing to save that much—because the heat (all of it) is liberated 
right in the molten metal, not outside the pot. And none is 
lost to the setting except by flow through the work, 


By the same token, pot wall temperatures are lower (from 








MMERSION-FIRING 
YOU HEAT THE METAL— NOT THE POT 


loops totally immersed in the 
around each 
) promotes 


WITH MODERN |! 


within tubular 
ot combustion gases 


of the burner flame | 
over the loop sur- 


y vent down ovet 
losses from the 
signs have metal 
and 


Combustion 1s 
metal. Recirculation of h 
loop (driven by the force ener 
efficiency and uniformity of ee HH eS 
‘| > ases do exhaust, th 

face. When the hot gases ¢ mega 
n metal surface, reducing “ 
inimizi -oss. Standard de 

{ minimizing dross. Stan slargtearree 
2 to 20 tons—special sizes ane apes, 


Ss, quoted on request. 


the molte 
system, alic 
capacities from 
© - Yr © © 4 ie 
larger capac iti 
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YOU’RE FIGURING FUEL-COST-PER-TON 


~< YOU CAN’T AFFORD DOWN-TIME 


YOU WANT THE WORK AND THE PROCESS 
(NOT THE FIRING) TO FIX POT SHAPE 


and lead melting shows up 




























— FINISHED AND SHIPPED 


FOR POT REPAIR 





logic of KEMP tin 


the molten metal temperature down)—and more uniform! 
That's why you enjoy longer pot life with less down-time for 
maintenance and repair. 

And KEMP immersion-firing loops can be of any shape 
you wish, They can be located in the bath where most con 
venient to your work and your process. You have full freedom 
in specifying the setting style you want. 


Ihere are 29 years of experience in carbureted-combustion 





and immersion-melting behind the coupon in the corner. Use it. 


ee 
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Ihe C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
204 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore 2g, Md. 
Have a field-engineer come look at our soft- | 
metal melting setup. We want to save go to | 
jo", in fuel cost Pe 
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Could your grinding costs 
be reduced? 





Men in industry have often been amazed 
by cost reductions accomplished by shift- 
ing to specially built Peninsular grinding 
wheels. 
Many of these men didn’t even suspect 
grinding costs could be reduced until 
a shift, to individually engineered 
Peninsular grinding wheels shortened 
their production time, 
Maybe similar savings could be made in 
your plant. Best way to find out is to call 
in Peninsular engineers. 
They will study your machines, your 
grinding methods, and the metal to 





be ground. Their findings are used to 
develop grinding wheels to obtain 
maximum production speed. 


Only after such on-the-ground analysis can 
grinding wheels be engineered to bring 
your grinding costs to a minimum, Every 
Peninsular grinding wheel is specially 
made for its particular job. 


The Peninsular Grinding Wheel 
Company, 729 Meldrum Ave., 
Detroit 7. Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Houston, St. Louis, Cincinnati. 


sPENINSULAR« 


SINCE 466.9 





SPECIALISTS IN RESIN OLD BONDED WHEELS 
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VEELOS ON REELS 
... Cuts Machine Downtime 
... Cuts Belt Costs 


AKE out your watch and note the time required to replace 
an endless V-belt in your plant... then check with Veelos. 
With Veelos, the link V-belt, you can uncouple any desired belt 
length... couple it endless... install it on any drive in just a 
few minutes. The comparison, we think you'll agree, shows that 
Veelos “packaged” on reels is a big time saver. 
A single reel of Veelos eliminates costly investment in a 
multitude of sizes of spare V-belts ... simplifies stock records 
...ends stockroom snarls caused by a confusing assortment of 


sizes. Each reel of Veelos holds 100 feet and requires oniy a 
negligible amount of space for storage. 
‘ Easy to take off the reel... easy to put on the drive, Veelos 


TME LINK eliminates one cause of long, unprofitable work stoppages— 
S helps keep production rolling. Speed up belt replacement... 


Vv. 34 rE LT get real belt savings right off the reel with Veelos. 


MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING CO. 


any Length 
MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 


Adjustable to : 
any Drive 


Adaptable to 
















Always sharp cor- 


FULL FORMED HEADS nered and straight 


' sided— perfect 
wrench fit assured. 





Accurate in diam- 


STRONG, ROUND SHANKS eter—slide into bolt 


holes freely and 
easily. 











Exact for spacing 


CLEAN, SHARP THREADS and depth—nuts 








turn up smoothly 
without jamming. 





UPSON QUALITY 
P MEANS TOP QUALITY 





And it’s the same top quality — uniform throughout 
more than 20,000 different headed and threaded items—which means fast assembly 


and lasting holding power wherever Republic UPSON Quality Products are used. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BOLT AND NUT DIVISION e@ CLEVELAND 13, CHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 
BOLTS AND NUTS 


Other Republic Products include Pipe, Sheets, T 
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Gr aphitar seals and Gramix bearings 


(CARBON-GRAPHITE) 


assure efficiency of 


Flowmaster Trumps 2 



























THE FLOW-MASTER “VICTOR” PUMP made 
by the Marco Company, Inc., maintains high 
vacuum and furnishes steady delivery. It will 
develop up to 1000 psi. It requires no lubri- 
cation. It operates smoothly over long 
periods, with minimum hazard of seizing or 
galling. The efficiency and long life of this 
outstanding small pump is due largely to the 
Graphitar seals and Gramix bearings with 
which all Flow-Master Pumps are equipped. 


GRAPHITAR is a carbon-graphite material 
and is ideal for seals, bearings, and rings. 
It provides smooth, uninterrupted perform- 
ance of countless mechanisms where resist- 
ance to extreme temperatures, friction, and 
chemical attack is of prime importance. It is Rs 
mechanically strong, chemically inert, and > 
highly resistant to wear. It can be molded & 
to almost any shape and finished to toler- 
ances as close as .0005” in small sizes. 


GRAMIX bearings, thrust washers, and other 
structural parts offer multiple advantages of 
long wear, minimum maintenance, and lower 
production costs. Produced by die-pressing 
powdered copper, iron, and other metals 
to exact size, Gramix parts eliminate costly 
machining. They are impregnated with lubri- 
cant which renders further lubrication un- 
necessary under normal operating conditions. 


























































Send us a sketch or description of your prod- 
ucts, and our engineers will recommend the 
use of Gramix or Graphitar where either or 
both will be of advantage in your manufac- 
turing. 

















THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY + SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
32 STEEL 
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JET PROPULSION / a 


As swift as sound—the new miracle planes owe their 
tremendous speed to the jet propulsion engines that 
power them. 


High speed—light weight—extreme compactness— 
these are three basic requirements of today’s jet pro- 
pulsion engine design 

Working closely with manufacturers of these new 
engines, Foote Bros. have produced accessory drives 
which are geared to the shaft of the turbine and which 
provide the power necessary to operate pumps, starter 
motors, generators and other equipment. 

This specialized application suggests one use of 
Foote Bros. Power Units. On any type of machine 
or equipment they permit exact timing of operations 
from remote control. Position may be predetermined 
and held to close limits. These Power Units may 
be used to actuate linear or rotary motion. 

Your engineer may find an idea for improving your 
product in the Power Unit Bulietin recently issued. 
Foote Bros. engineers will gladly work with them on 
the design of a unit to meet your specific need. 

* * * 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. X 4545 South Western Boulevard e Chicago 9, IIl. 


High Speed with Minimum Weight and Space 






































Westinghouse 
Turbo-Jet Engine 














A recently issued bulletin on Power 
Units giving complete engineering 
data on “packages of power” will 
be sent on request. Also available is 
a bulletin on Aircraft Quality Gears. 





Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation 
Dept. X 4545 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 







Please send me Bulletins on: 1 Power Units 
© Aircraft Quality Gears. 
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The drawing shows how to build a refractory flat 
arch without buying high-cost special shapes, with- 
out using a complicated suspension system. With this 
method, a flat arch cf Reinforced Refractory Con- 
crete can be designed to cover any reasonable span. 


After setting reinforcement, a slab cf Refractory 
Concrete is cast in place. The concrete is made with 
LUMNITE and a refractory aggregate—such as 
crushed firebrick. The concrete mix is designed 
according to temperature and insulation require- 
ments. LUMNITE, the cold-setting binder, insures 
high structural strength within 24 hours cf placing. 






Precast panels of Reinforced Refractory 





Concrete can be used to build furnace walls and 


UMNITE >: REFRACTORY CONCRETE 








RE| NFORCEMENTS 




















A Simple Way to Build Flat Arches 


—FOR INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


roof arches. The panels can be cast with reinforcing 
in place, ready for convenient erection. 

Principles cf designing Reinforced Refractory 
Concrete and several practical methods of reinforc- 
ing are discussed in the booklet, ‘‘Structural Design 
cf Refractory and Heat-Resistant Concrete.’’ For 
your copy write: 


LUMNITE DIVISION* 


Universal Atlas Cement Company 


(United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary) 


Chrysler Building New York 17, N. Y. 





*Formerly The Atlas Lumnite Cement Company 
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HEVI-LIFT 
HOISTS 


















HANOI. LIFT 
HOISTS 








ZIP. LUFT 
HOISTS 
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TRAV-LIFT 
CRANES 
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General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


when you move loads “THRU-THE-AIR’” 


Take this heavy die... just arrived ... still outside 
the door. Already this plant has begun to save 
time and money by handling “Thru-the-Air”! 


In your own plant, you can make many savings, 
not only at receiving points but all the way 
through to the shipping room door. You can 
handle loads direct in a minimum of time — no 
rehandling. With a minimum of effort, too, 

for electric power does all the work... 

the operator just pushes buttons! 


All the advantages of “Thru-the-Air” handling 

are yours in the P&H Hevi-Lift Electric Hoist. Easy 
to install, economical to maintain, the Hevi-Lift 
starts its savings right away. Why don't you? 

Get full details in Bulletin H5-1! 


uc CORPORATION ak 
\_MUISTS » WELDING ELECTRODES » MOTORS EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES + ARG WELDERS "> 
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1.38 MINUTES fintsne> part 


Part—Stop Screw, Knurled Head 
Material—1315 Steel, ?¢" Diameter 
Preselected Spindle Speeds-—6 
Time per Piece—1.38 Minutes 
Setup Time—54 Minutes 















Speedi-Matic Production: 432 Screws Every Hour! The 
Monarch Mirror tells the story—18 surfaces machined in 


SIX Cults. 


FOR PEAK PRODUCTION 
AT A PROFIT 
SPECIFY SPEEDI-MATIC 





Jobs like these are the reasons why users every- 
where call the Speedi-Matic “the world’s fastest hand 
screw machine’. For toolroom ac- 


curacy at production line speed—on Here’s what you get: 
@ Automatic electronic speed change, pre- 


lots of 25 to 500 or higher—you 
; selected for as many as ten stations. 


e 1 . . >] 
can’t beat the Speedi-Matic. Get lca china ah satiliah aiiahtgne 


to 5000 rpm. 





the full facts now, while deliveries 
@ Feeds from .0005 "to.016” per revolution. 


are still favorable. 
@ Power feed ram-type turret. 


@ Spring-return hand-operated cut-off slide. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 
@ Air-fed pusher-type collet attachment. 


Sidney, Ohio 4 RNIN , MA CH. / ‘ f S © Collet chuck capacity—7% ’. 
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A few weeks ago we startled motor- 
hungry industry with our promise of 
good delivery on Welco Special 
Torque Motors. Since then, we've 
been begged, wheedled, proposi- 
tioned and threatened by folks want- 
ing us to build standard motors. 


Our answer has to be “no” — and 
here’s why. 


We have no mass production line. Our 


THE B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DEPT. SS 1628-22 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI 10 OHIO 








workers are all highly-skilled techni- 
cians in the art of developing and 
building special motors. Material sup- 
plies are still critical, Our customers’ 
requirements for Welco Special 
Torque Motors demand that we con- 
centrate raw materials on the type of 
service that we have always offered. 


That's our story, and for special motor 
users it will continue to have a happy 
ending. 
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Antidote for Frustration 


Wednesday, Aug. 14, marks the first anniversary of the surrender of Japan, formal- 
izing the end of the world’s most devastating war. A year ago, the victors were re- 
joicing in their victory and looking forward to the blessings of peace. Today, after a 






























year of disappointment and confusion, victors and vanquished alike still are awaiting 
the first signs of progress toward the establishment of world harmony. 

Looking back, it is not difficult to understand why there has been so much frus- 
tration and so little accomplishment. The job of mending the broken world has proved 
to be more formidable than anticipated. Even now, not one in a hundred of well in- 
formed persons realizes the importance or the complexity of the problems involved. 

Secondly, neither the citizens nor the government officials of any nation were pre- 
pared for rehabilitation on a global basis. The minute the fighting stopped, the bonds 
that held nations together during war were loosened automatically—largely because 
of the instinctive desire of man to regain individual freedoms he had relinquished in 
wartime. 

This leads to a third point. It has to do with fundamental concepts of govern- 
ment. On one side are those who advocate an all-powerful state which plans the life 
of the individual almost to the last detail. On the other side are those who favor a 
minimum of government regulation and a maximum of individual freedom. 

The task of putting the world on its feet calls for planning on a vast scale. It en- 





courages—for an indefinite period—a type of planning by strong governments which 

deprives the individual of his rights. That is why this first anniversary finds less in- 

dividual liberty throughout the world than at anytime in centuries. It explains why | 

planners, many of whom have failed in planning locally, are achieving so little in their 

attempts to plan globally. | 
One result of this is an almost complete blockade against individual effort in the 

work of mending the world. In scores of countries intelligent leaders impatiently await 

the time when they can call upon private engineers and equipment manufacturers to 

help them restore their economies. Millions of people are idle waiting for negotiations 

at diplomatic levels to clear the way for action by private initiative. 
The great need of the world today is action by government officials that will per- | 

mit people everywhere to enjoy again the benefits derived from the abilities, ingenuity | 

and resourcefulness of private enterprise—acting without undue restrictions by too- 

powerful governments. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND: while it 


ing to do something about it. 





will be well to keep one’s fingers crossed until more 
positive evidence develops, there are signs that the 
reckless era of “something for nothing” may have 
passed its peak. 

The President talks more positively about econ- 
omy in government. Some of his recent appointees 
as economic advisers are men of sound judgment. 
Threat of domination of labor unions by commun- 
ists is not as acute as it was six months ago. In- 
fluential leaders in CIO and AFL are concerned 
about the low productivity of labor and are prepar- 


These straws in the wind represent an undercur- 
rent of sober thinking which may herald a conscious- 
ness on the part of the people that it is time to quit 
blowing off steam, to get down to work and to take 
onto one’s self responsibilities that recklessly have 
been shoved onto the shoulders of an all-too-willing 
paternalistic government. 

This return to sanity, if and when it materializes, 
has been long overdue. It was to be expected that 
a letdown would occur after victory was won, but 
there was no excuse for economic nonsense to run 


(OVER) 
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unchecked for an entire year. It has cost the nation 
dearly, 


If realization of its terrific cost now spurs us to 
more earnest endeavor, it may be possible—even at 
this late date—to retrieve some of the needless losses. 


DEMAND IS DECEPTIVE: One of the 


most difficult current problems confronting manu- 
facturers in the metal working field is that of gag- 
ing the market potentials for their products. 


Consider the case of fractional horsepower mo- 
tors. It is expected that demand will exceed sup- 
ply through 1946 and well into 1947. However, it is 
known that present order backlogs are deceptively 
high, due to extensive duplications in bookings. 


A somewhat different situation obtains in the steel 
container field. Here demand also exceeds supply, 
but the true situation is obscured by the fact gov- 
ernment restrictions on the use of cereals by brewers 
has reduced the demand for steel beer barrels to an 
extremely low level. 


These abnormal factors which tend to expand or 
diminish market prospects artificially play havoc with 
a manufacturer's plans for postwar activity. That is 
why it will be good business for him to assign the 
best talent available to realistic analyses of long-term 


—pp. 46, 48 


market possibilities. 


WHO RUNS THE ROADS? Because 


of recent ordering of freight cars by railroads, the 
government is trimming its tentative program for 
placing orders for 50,000 cars down to 40,000 cars. 


This bit of news raises a question as to why the 
government should be ordering cars. Why should 
it assume a function that properly belongs to the 
management of the roads—particularly in peace- 
time? 

The answer, of course, is that the government con- 
tinues to act as if the nation were still at war. It is 
being done simply because the end of the war has 
not been declared officially by executive edict. Is it 
proper that the government purchase cars on the 
slim pretense of the legal fiction that a state of war 
exists? Also, is a government agency spending pub- 
lic money or railroad management—responsible to 
owners for the wise use of their money—better 


qualified to act as purchasing agent? —p. 47 











SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Informed opin- 


ion in Washington concludes that in signing the OPA 
extension bill, President Truman (p. 52) improved 
Republican rather than Democratic chances in this 
year’s congressional elections. . . . Exports of Brit- 
ish steel are to be reduced by about one-third dur- 
ing the third quarter in order to satisfy essential 
domestic requirements. The most urgent need of 
Britain’s steel industry at the moment (p. 57) is an 
increase in the imports of semifinished steel for re- 
rolling. . . . A check made in an automobile plant 
in Michigan (p. 59) showed that output per man is 
45 per cent below that of 1941... . Welded loco- 
motive boilers are being built on a regular produc- 
tion basis for the first time in United States railroad 
equipment history (p. 104) at the Schenectady, N. Y. 
works of the American Locomotive Co. ... Pro- 
longed strikes at the plants of two leading manu- 
facturers of bolts and nuts (p. 51) are contributing 
to a serious shortage of these items which is begin- 
ning to be felt keenly by consumers in the automo- 
tive and railroad fields. ... An interesting applica- 
tion of mechanical refrigeration has been introduced 
into the assembly line of a Detroit automobile plant. 
Steel valve inserts are chilled at minus 120° F., 
which shrinks them 0.002 in., permitting them to 
be inserted in place easily. At room temperature (p. 
96) they expand and become firmly imbedded in the 
cylinder block. . . . United States Steel Corp. has 
asked for a reduction in freight rates from $12 to 
$8 per ton on steel moving from its Geneva Steel 
Co. mill to Pacific Coast consuming points, Lead- 
ing industrialists are seeking approval of the lower 
rail rates (p. 65) in the belief that the downward 
revision would result in an increase in the number 
of new fabricating plants in the Pacific area. If the 
reduction is granted, other steel companies will seek 
comparable cuts in coastwise rail rates.... A new 
law, awaiting the President’s signature (p. 54), would 
reduce by months or years the time required to 
settle damage suits in patent infringement cases. . . . 
The editors are pleased to present in this issue (p. 
108) the first of a series of articles on hot dip gal- 
vanizing practice by William H. Spowers, Jr. The 
series will bring up to date the text of a book pub- 
lished eight years ago, which won wide acceptance 
as an authoritative treatment of this important sub- 


ject. 
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“GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH” depends 
on Ryerson for steel 


Photograph cour- 
tesy Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & 


Bailey Circus. 


Even the circus needs steel from stock, not only bars but 
structurals, tubing and reinforcing steel. All are products 
that Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey secure from 
Ryerson stocks. 

Whatever your business and whatever your require- 
ments, you'll also find the nearby Ryerson plant a time- 
saving steel source. While many sizes are missing because 
of the steel shortage, stocks are improving daily. And 
often, when a needed steel is not available the Ryerson 
salesman can suggest a practical alternate. 

Combined with growing stocks, Ryerson facilities for 
cutting, bending, threading, riveting and punching, help 


RYERS 


Principal Products: Bars © Structurais @ Plates © Sheets * Tubing @ Alloy 


Steels ¢ Allegheny Stainless ¢ Tool Steel ¢ Inland 4-Way Fioor Plate 


Reinforcing Bars ¢ Babbitt © Metal Working Tools & Machinery, etc. 








to assure prompt delivery of steel exactly as needed. 
Today we cannot say, “every size of steel in stock for 
immediate shipment.” But, all things considered, we can 
give surprisingly prompt, dependable service on many 
products. 

Another advantage of Ryerson steel service is the 
strategic location of the eleven Ryerson plants. Steel 
needed for a distant operation can be ordered from the 
plant near your headquarters and shipped from the plant 
near your job. Why not take advantage of this extra 
service, at no extra cost, next time you need steel? Phone, 


wire or write the nearest plant. 


N STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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Make it... 


f * Lighter... 
+ * Stronger... 
* Easier... with 


Inland Hi-Steel 


He IF IT ROLLS—IS SUBJECT TO CORROSION OR ABRASION—HI-STEEL WILL DO A BETTER JOB! 


* 

















THE HIGH STRENGTH, LOW ALLOY STEEL OF MANY USES 


Many manufacturers are profiting by the advantages 
of Inland Hi-Steel* in product performance and man- 
ufacturing procedures. 

Compare its yield point of 52,500 PSI and tensile 
strength of 70,000 PSI with any standard steels you 
are now using. This added strength means that your 
product can be made stronger with the same cross 
section, or equally as strong with a smaller cross-sec- 
tion of Hi-Steel. 

Long life under abrasive action and corrosive con- 
ditions are also features of products made with Inland 
Hi-Steel. It has been used successfully in the manu- 
facture of Railroad, Construction, Automotive, 
Material Handling, Mining and Farm Equipment, 


HELP! MORE SCRAP NEEDED! 


Extra tons of scrap are needed to make the 
extra tons of steel for American industry. 


Please keep your scrap moving back to the 
mills. 


@ inland Steel Company, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Sales Offices: 
Detroit, indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Paul, St. Louis. 


Bridges, Storage Tanks, Bins, etc. 

You will find Hi-Steel a ductile, low-alloy steel of- 
fering properties for fast and economical fabrication. 
Strong welds may be made with gas, arc, or resistance 
welding equipment. Machining and forming can be 
done with little or no changes in speeds, feeds and 
power used with ordinary carbon steels. 

Hi-Steel is produced in plates, bars, structural 
shapes and hot or cold rolled sheet and strip. 

At present, the demand for Hi-Steel exceeds ton- 
nage being produced. We are, however, doing every- 
thing in our power to increase this production to 
meet industries’ increased demand. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





SS 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Bars e Structurals}e Plates © Sheets ¢ Strip e Tin Plate © Floor Plate e Piling e Reinforcing Bars e Rails e Track Accessories 
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Manufacturing employment now is 
at highest level experienced in 
peacetime and worker shortage 
threatens over coming months. 
Scene in plant of R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 


Labor ShortageT hreat 
Clouding Prod 


By WILLIAM M. ROONEY 
News & Market Editor, STEEL 


WITH manufacturing operations in 
many lines zooming toward unprecedent- 
ed peacetime heights, continuance of the 
encouraging upswing in industrial pro- 
duction, experienced since the end of the 
major strikes, is clouded in doubt by a 
growing shortage of labor which threat- 
ens to become acute in many directions 


by fall. 


Civilian Production Administrator 
John D. Small warns that later in the 
year manpower shortages in both skilled 
and unskilled categories may keep pro- 
duction below peaks otherwise attainable, 
pointing out that there are looming 
needs for 2 million additional workers 
in construction and manufacturing by the 
end of the year, and still unsatisfied re- 
quirements for labor in the service and 
distributive trades. Against these, he 
says, there was an unemployed pool of 
only 2.6 million in June (last month for 
which data are available) and a potential 
labor supply by the end of the year of 
less than 4 million. 


Total employment in June hit the 57 


uction Horizon 
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Continuance of upswing in operations jeopardized by man- 


power difficulties. 


categories indicated over coming months. 


Dwindling reserves in skilled and unskilled 


Idle workers and un- 


filled job openings present paradox 


million mark, a figure often set by gov- 
ernment economists as the full employ- 
ment goal. During the period March 
to June some 5 million workers were 
absorbed in the labor force and of this 
total 3 million went into seasonal agri- 
cultural expansion, Mr. Small estimates 
that possibly 4 million more jobs will 
have to be filled by the end of the year 
out of the 2.6 million unemployed in 
June, the drop-off in seasonal agricultural 
employment and the usual additions to 
the labor force. 

In some divisions of the metalworking 
industry the labor supply situation already 
is acute with employment reaching 
new peacetime highs. Contributing to 
the difficulty is the high rate of job turn- 
over and quits, and refusal of thousands 
of potential workers to accept employ- 
ment entailing heavy manual labor and 
lower pay than they became accustomed 
to in wartime. At some manufacturing 


points the paradox of a plentiful supply 
of idle workers and jobs going begging 
is encountered. At these centers, there 
is enough idle manpower and woman- 
power, but plants are having trouble 
filling labor forces because workers are 
unwilling to start at “break-in” job lev- 
els. Also, thousands of returned vet- 
erans and former war workers prefer 
to draw unemployment compensation to 
accepting less attractive jcbs. 

As critical shortages of raw materials, 
such as copper and steel, are relieved, 
expectations are demand for certain 
classes of labor will far exceed avail- 
able supply. As a matter of fact, had 
it not been for these supply scarcities, 
the acute labor shortages would have 
been felt weeks ago. Incidentally, many 
jobs are being declined because of fluc- 
tuating operations in many plants result- 
ing from materials shortages. 


Claims of many idle workers that 
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wages are not attractive are contrary to 
Actually, Amer- 
ican industry is paying record-breaking 
hourly wage rates. Average hourly earn- 
ings for workers in manufacturing indus- 
try reached a record high of $1.06 per 
hour in April and a further rise to $1.07 
was indicated for May, the Bureau of 
The April av- 
erage was one cent above the wartime 
peak set in January, 1946. Rising wage 
rates since the end of the war have off- 
set in part the decline in “take-home” 


government wage data. 


Labor Statistics reports. 


pay resulting from the shortened work- 
week. Average weekly earnings in April 
were $42.92, down only $4.50 from the 
wartime tép. 


Some relief in the labor shortage may 
be possible through an increase in work- 
er productivity. The decline in worker 
efficiency through the war years has con- 
tinued since V-J Day with some manu- 
facturers reporting manpower productivi- 
ty now at about the lowest point in years. 
Correction of this situation would help 
tremendously in offsetting the dwindling 
labor supply, and there is a slight chance 
that some constructive moves along this 
line may be taken by the labor unions in 
effort to infla- 
tion by stimulating production. At any 
rate, that was the intimation that came 


their restrain price 


out of the CIO strategy meeting in De- 
troit within the past month. 

The situation in a nutshell is this: 
Demand for labor over coming months, 
both skilled and unskilled, promises to 
exceed supply. Demobilization of the 
military forces is slowing down, hence 
recruitments to the labor force from this 
direction will increasingly 
Thousands of women war-work- 
ers are lost permanently to the labor 
Many thousands of presently-em- 
ployed workers will leave their jobs to 
return to school after Labor Day. Ex- 
panding manufacturing operations with 


become 
lighter, 


force. 


improvement in raw material supply will 
increase competition for available idle 
On the constructive side there 
worker productivity 
may increase, the actual reservoir of po- 


workers. 
is the possibility 
tential workers may swell substantially as 
unemployment compensation payments to 
idle workers run out, while shrinking 
bankrolls may force thousands now en- 
joying self-imposed idleness to become 
less selective in their attitude toward job 
offerings. 

Summary of the manpower outlook as 
reported by STEEL’s district editors fol- 
lows. 


Manual Labor Jobs Scorned 


DETROIT—The motor metropolis, with 
manufacturing operations continuing 
steadily upward, finds itself in the pe- 


a4 





EWAN CLAGUE 


Of Philadelphia has been nominated by Presi- 

dent Truman as commissioner of labor statis- 

tics in the Department of Labor, a post vacant 

since the recent resignation of Dr. Isador 
Lubin. NEA photo 


culiar position of having an adequate 
supply of persons able to work, but an 
increasing shortage in types of persons 
willing to accept jobs of the heavy-indus- 
try type, requiring manual effort, and 
jobs requiring the higher skills. Auto 
plants hiring at the so-called “break-in” 
level are unable to locate enough help, 
even though manpower and womanpower 
is there, for the reason workers are un- 
willing to start at this level and move on 
up to machine operators’ jobs. 

Another deterrent to accepting jobs in 
automotive plants is the fluctuating pro- 
duction schedules, resulting from recur- 
rent materials shortages, which reduce 
weekly take-home pay. Further, there is 
a general restlessness, particularly among 
returned veterans, which has resulted ii 
labor turnover exceeding the prewar rate. 

In spite of current difficulties, factory 
employment in the Detroit area set a new 
peacetime record on July 15, the indus- 
trial employment index of the Board of 
Commerce registering 134.6, against a 
peacetime high of 130.6 recorded on 
May 15, 1937. Wartime peak was 178.1. 
Mid-July also marked the first time this 
year factory payrolls have exceeded the 
levels of a year ago.—A. H. Allen. 


Acute Situation Threatens 


CHICAGO—District employment is at 
highest peacetime level in history. Sup- 
ply of workers is short of demand, the 
deficiency being pronounced in metal- 
working. By fall the situation may be- 
come acute. 

Steel mills here are seeking to fill about 
3300 jobs. Bulk of openings are in com- 








mon labor, a classification hardest to fill. 
Turnover is considerable. In some in- 
stances, plants find quits exceed new 
hiring. 

Metalworking and fabricating plants 
report in a similar tone, Shortage of ma- 
terials has made for irregular employment 
with frequent layoffs and shorter than 
40-hour weeks rather common. Improve- 
ment in supplies during the balance of 
the year is expected to smooth out sched- 
ules and to aggravate worker shortage. 


Total employment demand is not suf- 
ficient to absorb the 135,000 workers cur- 
rently unemployed, plus upwards of 50,- 
000 returning servicemen who have en- 
tered the labor market. 

Biggest demands are expected in iron 
and steel, electrical machinery and non- 
electrical machinery. Despite the overall 
surplus, shortages of certain types of 
workers will grow more acute in the next 
few months as result of large-scale hiring. 
Major shortages exist for mechanical en- 
gineers, draftsmen, tool and die makers, 
sheet metal workers and buffers and pol- 
ishers. Surpluses exist in accountants, 
chemists, general industrial clerks, weld- 
ers, airplane mechanics, inexperienced 
machine and craft trainees and_ truck 
drivers. 

Significant is a report of the “Men Over 
Forty Club” to the effect that jobs it is 
asked to fill exceed the number of men 
available.—Erle F. Ross. 


Demand for Skilled Workers Pressing 


NEW YORK—Shortage of skilled work- 
men prevails in the metalworking indus- 
tries here. Demand is well in excess of 
supply for pattern makers, polishers and 
platers, die makers, metal spinners and 
experienced draftsmen, among others. 

Employment in the general metal and 
machinery industries is off fairly substan- 
tially compared with August a year ago. 
With August, 1945, serving as a base of 
100, the index figure for June of this 
year was. around 73 per cent, represent- 
ing employment of approximately 175,- 
000. These figures do not include cer- 
tain miscellaneous lines. However, the 
trend of employment in metals and ma- 
chinery is expected to expand again, as 
soon as materials and supplies begin to 
show appreciable improvement in vol- 
ume. Overall industrial employment in 
New York city was down about 1 per 
cent for June as compared with the base 
period of 100 per cent in August of last 
year.—B. K. Price. 


Skilled Workers Scarce 


CLEVELAND — Shortage of skilled 
workers has developed here and a scarci- 
ty of all types is expected soon. Present 
scarcity is confined principally to die- 
makers, machinists, molders, tool grind- 
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ers, sheet metal workers, bricklayers 
for the steel industry, and boring mill, 
turret lathe, engine lathe and milling 
machine operators. Supply of drafts- 
men, designers, ster graphers, typists 
and office machine operators is prac- 
tically “nil.” 

Employers will have to reopen “earn- 
as-you-learn” training programs within a 
few weeks in order to fill their labor 
needs, a USES official predicts. Employ- 
ment in the district is only 12 per cent 
below wartime peak and is 22 per cent 
ubove that of April, 1940. It is point- 
ed out that only 46,000 persons are now 
unemployed compared with a_reason- 
able minimum of 25,000 out of a maxi- 
mum labor force of about 617,000. More 
than 30 per cent of the men currently 
unemployed are veterans of World War 
II, and one-third of them lack the 
work experience necessary to fit them 
into an occupational caterory. About 
22,000 of the idle are drawing jobless 
beneats. 

The current level of employment rep- 
resents a gain of 41,000, or 8 per cent, 
over the postwar low reached in Septem- 
ber, 1945.—F. R. Briggs. 


Overall Supply Eases 


PHILADELPHIA—While overall labor 
supply in the iron and steel and foundry 
industries continues to ease, there is a 
critical shortage of diemakers, floor and 
bench molders, experienced mechanical 
draftsmen, sheet metal workers and wire 
screen Weavers. 

Local district employment has __in- 
creased since last May in the iron and 
steel and foundry industries by about 400 
to 39,100. There has been a still greater 
increase in allied industries, employment 
in the automobile industry at the end of 
July amounting to 20,700, compared with 
14,400 last May; the electrical industry 
has taken a spurt to 35,700, against 34,- 
500; and the nonferrous metal industry 
to 7100, against 6700. 

Although employment offices are in re- 
ceipt of numerous applications (it is said 
that there are 17,000 applications for 
jobs in the metalworking industries, prin- 
cipally unskilled), overall activity in the 
district is high, with total payrolls in- 
volving 1,287,000 employees, against 
1,078,000 in 1940, before the war. The 
present figure is even slightly higher 
than in July, 1945, when 1,279,000 were 
employed, and higher than in May, 1946, 
when the total amounted to 1,261,000. 

Comparisons between July and May 
figures for this year must be considered 
in the light of the labor conditions which 
prevailed in these two periods, however. 
In July, labor strikes were at the lowest 
level since V-J Day, while in May there 
was considerable disruption in many lines 
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not only because of the direct effect of men. Unskilled labor supply is adequate 
in nearly every industry. 

Many employers, however, report de- 
mand for labor would be greater except 
that they are hampered by shortages of 
materials and by continued uncertainties 
over business conditions and prices. These 
factors have tended to reduce operations. 
It is thought likely that when operations 
C . increase the shortage of skilled workers 

eee Coben Adepate will become more critical—Robert Bot- 
PITTSBURGH — Except for a few torff. 
skilled classifications the labor supply for 
steel producing and metalworking op- 


strikes at various plants, but because of 
the indirect influences of the coal strike. 
At present it is believed that general 
industrial employment will continue to 
expand as materials become more freely 
available. Lack of supplies has proved 
an important restricting factor—B. K. 
Frice. 


Jobs Go Begging 
BIRMINGHAM—Many jobs are going 
begging in this area because thousands 
now idle prefer to stay on unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls, Whatever la- 
bor shortage there is here is chiefly due 
to the fact hundreds of potential work- 
ers, men and women, are not anxious for 
work. For example, in Jefferson County 
there are 7511 veterans drawing $20 per 
week compensation and 3960 non-vet- 
erans getting state unemployment assis- 


erations is adequate at the moment. How- 
ever, should projected increased produc- 
tion schedules materialize, a labor short- 
age in certain skills may develop by 
fourth quarter, 

Recent labor market developments show 
a beginning of a situation wherein there 
are on the one hand large numbers of 
unemplcyed veterans in a generally ade- 
quate overall labor supply, and, on the 
other hand increasing numbers of occu- 
tance. 

The hitch is that the law stipulates 
“suitable” employment or employment 
at a job for which a workman is quali- 


SAN FRANCISCO—Demand in the la- fied must be provided if a job-seeker is 
bor market here is now fairly equal with to be denied compensation payments. 
Consequently, numerous job openings 
are ignored by the idle—R. W. Kincey. 


pations in which there are shortages.— 
J]. C, Sullivan. 


Demand Equals Supply 


supply except for shortages of skilled 
clerical workers, craftsmen and _ repair- 


Present, Past and Pending 


= SUBSIDIES ON IMPORTED METALS TO CONTINUE 
WasHincton—Federal government’s program for importation of scarce nonferrous 
metals, ores and concentrates will continue on the same basis that prevailed before the 
former price control law expired, Reconversion Director Steelman has announced. 


@ ALUMINUM CO. BID FOR PLANT REJECTED BY WAA 
WasHincton—War Assets Administration has rejected a bid of $5,500,000 from 
Aluminum Co. of America for the Cressona, Pa., plant and has offered to sell the plant 
to the company for $6,500,000 and to sell any machinery and equipment in the plant 
on a basis of 60 per cent of the installed cost. 


@ VACUUM CLEANER SALES CONTINUE TO INCREASE 
CLEVELAND—Factory sales of household vacuum cleaners in June totaled 161,631 units 
compared with 145,935 in May and 146,889 in June, 1941, last prewar full production 
year. Second quarter sales were 467,124 as against 469,377 in the like 1941 period. 


@ WORTHINGTON PUMP GETS BIG COMPRESSOR CONTRACT 
BurraLto—Local plant of Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 
has received a $3,250,000 order for gas engine compressors from Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co., Chicago. It will take the plant until late in 1948 to complete the order. 


@ COOPER-BESSEMER ORDERS AT RECORD PEACETIME HIGH 
Mr. VerRNon, O.—Demand for Cooper-Bessemer Corp. products continues at record 
peacetime high with unfilled orders on July 15 amounting to $13,131,000 compared with 
$9,434,000 on Jan. 1, according to B. B. Williams, chairman. 


@ DETAILS OF WHEELING STEEL PLANT SALE REVEALED 
WueeE.inc, W. Va.—Details of the sale of Portsmouth, O., plant of Wheeling Steel 
Corp, to Portsmouth Stee] Corp. disclose that of the payment $3,800,000 was for the 
plant and $8,200,000 for inventories and working capital. Sales contract requires 
Wheeling to roll sheets for the new owmers at its Steubenville works for a period of 
three years. In addition, Wheeling will purchase from Portsmouth a substantial ton- 
nage of semifinished material in the same period and will continue temporarily the 
manufacture of range boilers in the Portsmouth plant. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 








Shortage in 
MotorsSeen 


Until 1947 


Manufacturers expect down- 
ward revision in orders by 
household appliance makers 


early next year. Production 


capacity expanded 


DEMAND for fractional horsepower 
electric motors will exceed supply through 
the remainder of 1946 and well into 
1947 

This is the corse’sus of manufac- 
turers who are fully cognizant of the 
probability that an adjustment in present 
order backlogs is likely early in 1947 
when household appliance manufacturers 
are expected to revise their requirements 
downward. 

Order backlogs for fractional horse- 
power motors currently extend into 1948. 
Li 


earlier, with 


rger units are available somewhat 


deliveries extending 12 
months 

Present order backlog for motors cen- 
ters chiefly in the fractional horsepower 
classification, and is believed to repre- 
sent considerable duplication in ordering. 
This is another factor which prompts 
manufacturers to anticipate a rejuggling 
of order backlogs early in 1947 when 
overall supply is expected to be more 
plentiful. 


Record-Breaking Preduction Seen 

Expansion programs now being car- 
ried out by leading interests, plus the 
entry of a number of new companies into 
the field of electric motor manufacture, 
will make possible record, breaking pro- 
duction by early next year, and gradu- 
ally will bring output into closer bal- 
ance with requirements. A leading in- 
terest, for example, has established pro- 
duction schedules for late this year 
equivalent to three times normal peace- 
time output, made possible by a large ex- 
pansion program nearing completion. 

Even though electrical motor require- 
ments for household appliances are not 
expected to reach the volume earlier 
forecast, demand from these sources is 
expected to substantially exceed prewar 
sales throughout 1947. In addition to 
these requirements, it is pointed out that 
the rural electrification program is ex- 
panding rapidly, which in tum will re- 
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Fractional horsepower motors move down the final assembly line at Plant 7, Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries Inc., Cleveland 


sult in increased motorizing of farm 
equipment such as hoists, feed grinders, 
etc. Most of these motors fall into the 
fractional horsepower category. 

Another expanding need for electric 
motors is indicated for machine tools. 
To obtain a wider range and also more 
flexibility and better control of feed 
drives, tool builders are relying to a 
greater extent on small direct current 
motors, extending also into larger in- 
tegral units. 

Commercial refrigeration, room cool- 
ers, and deep freeze units also are ex- 
pected to take a large volume of the 
electrical motor production over the com- 
ing months, extending beyond the frac- 
tional horsepower units up to 300 horse- 
power. However, the biggest market is 


in the fractional horsepower units up to 
5 horsepower. 

Production of 
rently is well below capacity due to 
acute shortage of copper wire coils, cast 
iron brackets and electrical steel sheets, 
and no significant improvement in these 
items is indicated through this quarter. 
Manpower shortage is not a major fac- 
tor retarding production at the moment, 
although most manufacturers are badly 
in need of engineers and draftsmen. 


electrical motors cur- 


Furnace Manufacturers To Get 
Priority Assistance on Motors 


Civilian Production Administration will 
announce soon a new priority plan un- 
der which “CC” ratings will be issued 
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to warm air furnace manufacturers to 
help them obtain components. This step 
is being taken because about 50,000 fur- 
naces were shipped without motors dur- 
ing the first half of the year despite ap- 
parently adequate production. 
Production of electric motors suitable 
for heating units was well in excess of 
originally estimated requirements for the 
period, CPA officials reported. Produc- 
tion of this size of fractional horsepower 
motor was 101,000 units, compared with 
an indicated need for 88,000 units. Out- 
months of 1946 
points to a “paper surplus” of 75,000 


look for the last. six 


motors, but based on previous experience 
it appears that some priority aid is re- 
quired by the furnace producers to assure 
them that sufficient motors will be “set 
aside” to meet housing needs. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
diversion of electric motor production to 
less essential needs is the wide variety of 
uses for fractional horsepower motors. 

Although the industry appears to have 
overcome the production problem for 
housing needs, motor manufacturers gen- 
erally will continue to be plagued with 
fourth 
Shortages of copper 


materials shortages during the 
quarter of this year. 
magnet wire for armatures, castings for 
motor blocks, steel wire for screw bolts 
and electrical silicon sheets will con- 
tinue in short supply for some time in the 


future, according to CPA officials. 


Foremen Unionization 
Case Reaches Court 


Industry’s fight against unionization of 
its supervisory employees moved into 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia last week when 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. asked the 
court to restrain the government and John 
L. Lewis putting into 
contract for its 136 supervisory workers 


from effect a 
in captive coal mines. 

The Jones & Laughlin case is con- 
sidered by the coal industry as a test 
on unionization of supervisors. 

Jones & Laughlin’s coal mines, along 
with those of other producers, were 
seized May 22 after a 51-day strike. 
A contract between the coal mines ad- 
ministrator, Admiral Ben Moreell, and 
the United Mine Workers was signed 
July 17 which covered supervisory work- 
ers as well as production workers. 

Jones & Laughlin contends that its 
foremen should not have to join the 
union, despite the fact that the National 
Labor Relations Board has certified the 
UMW as collective bargaining agent for 
the foremen. Company counsel claimed 
the NLRB certification should have no 
enforcement until after judicial review. 
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Government Revises Freight Car 
Buying Program to 40,000 Units 


Action follows flurry of ordering by carriers on own account. 
Approximately 35,000 cars requiring 550,000 tons of rolled 


steel and castings now on order. 


much improved 


NEW YORK 

FREIGHT car demand is fairly active, 
with recent orders including 1000 fifty- 
ton box cars for the Union Pacific, placed 
with the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, ard 400 f.fty-ton gondolas for 
the Delaware & 
Bethlehem Steel Co.., 


Hudson, placed with 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

In fact, recent buying has been suf- 
ficient to cause the government to revise 
its tentative program for the placing of 
50,000 freight cars to 40,000. However, 
there is still question as to whether the 
government will go ahead with any such 
program. Trade interests regard talk in 
government circles as  beirg serious 
enough, but are confident that Washing- 
ton would quickly drop the idea of such 
a program if it appeared the railroads 
themselves would undertake the buying 
The railroads would first like to obtain 
assurance from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of stili higher freight rates; 
nevertheless, they may go ahead without 
such assurance on at least a portion of 


this program, as recent buyirg would 


appear to indicate. 
Concerned About Priorities 


Meanwhile, producers of car steel are 
somewhat concerned over the possibility 
of the setting up of priorities for domestic 
car equipment. They estimate that the 
approximately 35,000 or so freight cars 
now on order would require more than 
550,000 tons of rolled steel and castings, 
to say nothing of such additional require- 
ments as may develop as a result of 
further car buying. 

However, if car steel were put on a 
priority basis it possibly would be limited 
cnly to such cars as might be completed 
before the end of the year and _ just 
how much that would amount to pro- 
ducers cannot say, Further a certain por- 
tion of the steel required for the domes- 
tic cars now on order is on hand at the 
car shops, and undoubtedly too directives 
which may be issued would cover no 
little tonnage already on order and likely 
scheduled for early rolling. Nevertheless, 
anything new in the way of directives on 
car steel would in all probability impose 
at least some burden on the mills, along 
with considerable re-shuffling of sched- 
ules in certain instances. 


Labor conditions at car shops 


There is little question but what the 
35,000 domestic cars or so now on order 
could be finished by the end of this vear 
Car shops should have steel on hand for 
fabrication at least 60 days in advance 


of assembly, and a certain amount of 


these requirements are already on hand, 
but certainly not all. Labor conditions at 
the car shops are now the best they have 
been in a long time and assuming the 
builders will be able to obtain the raw 
lumber and othe 
steel 


likely be able to turn out suc ha program. 


materials necessary 


supplies as well as they might 


But, as some trade leaders declare, there 
are still “a lot of ifs.” 

During the first seven morths of this 
vear car shops turned out only 22,500 


cars. However, this rate of production is 


no criterion of what the car builders might 
be able to do in the future, for the reason 
that they suffered severe handicaps dur- 
ing this period, prircipally because of the 
badly labor 


prevailed, not only in their own shops 


disturbed situation which 
but in the plants of their suppliérs. 

In addition to domestic backlogs, it 
is estimated that there are close to 45,000 
cars on order for export, including especi- 
ally 36,000 cars in urgent need by the 
French government. However, should 
ratings be imposed they would very likely 
only to steel needed for urgent 
Incidentally, the 


French program, already set back many 


apply 
domestic necessities. 
weeks, may get off to a modest start in 
September. There are certain shops, with 
French cars on order, which now have 
some of the necessary steel and other 
material on hand and consequently will 
soon be in position to start assembly. 


Railroad Rolling Stock in 
Finland Needs Replenishing 


Finnish rolling stock was badly de- 
pleted in the war years, according to 
a report on that country’s railroads made 
to the Department of Commerce. 

There is a 30 per cent reduction in 
number of freight cars, from prewar, 
and a daily shortage of 2,500 to 4,000 
cars exists. Also, the report added, out 
of 745 locomotives in use, 100 date from 
prior to 1900 and nearly 20 per cent are 
undergoing repairs at all times. 
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Production of light steel shipping containers in 1945 and first five months of 1946 


Seek Steel for Containers 


Manufacturers step up production but output is 20 per cent 


below that of year ago due to metal shortage. 


Resumption of 


steel beer barrel output on large scale hampered by many 
obstacles including restrictions on use of cereals by brewers 


By F. R. BRIGGS 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


PRODUCTION of steel shipping con- 
tainers is increasing steadily from the low 
levels during the first five 
months of this year when work stop- 


reached 


pages in the coal, steel and other vital 
scheduled _ ship- 
Producers are 


industries interrupted 
ments. of raw materials, 
receiving larger shipments of steel from 
the mills and are stepping up their oper- 
ations proportionately. 

Although production is nearly 20 per 
cent under the rate prevailing a year ago, 
it is still high compared with the pre- 
war rate and should be even higher to 
satisfy the pressing demands of the con- 
suming industries. The principal users 
of shipping containers, including the oil, 
paint and chemical industries, were 
forced to use reconditioned containers 
for normal needs during the war years 
since practically all new units were re- 
quired to move war materials. These 
consumers are now anxious to replenish 
their stocks. Some shippers had shifted 
to the use of other types of shipping con- 
tainers during the war period and many 
of them now wish to return to the cus- 
tomary steel container. 

The steel shipping container industry 
has been handicapped in stepping up its 
operations to meet this heavy demand by 
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the steel shortages. As an indication of 
the types of steel which the industry re- 
quires, requirements in 1939 when the 
output was about 40 per cent below what 
it is today were about as follows: 384,000 
tons of hot-rolled steel sheets, plates and 
strip (except stainless); 58,858 tons of 
cold-rolled steel sheets and strip (except 
stainless); 16,840 tons of black plate, 
3666 tons of terne plate, and 1455 tons 
of tin plate. Stainless steel purchases 
aggregated slightly less than $200,000. 

An average of 64 companies produced 
shipping containers during that year and 
employed about 6072 workers who were 
paid $7.4 million in wages. In produc- 
ing preducts valued at $49,165,973, the 
industry purchased raw materials, sup- 
plies, fuel electric energy and contract 
work amounting to $32,328,346. 


Beer Barrel Production Slowed 


These statistics do not include figures 
for the steel beer barrel industry which 
was becoming an important factor in the 
steel market just prior to the outbreak of 
World War II. The strong uptrend in 
the use of steel beer barrels was halted 
due to wartime conservation measures 
and the industry has encountered several 
obstacles in resuming active operations. 
In addition to the shortage of steel, pro- 
duction was adversely affected this spring 
by government restrictions on the use 








of cereals by the brewing industry. Brew- 
eries found themselves well stocked with 
barrels when their production was cur- 
tailed, resulting in the cancellations of 
many large orders for steel barrels. Fur- 
ther restricting demand for steel shipping 
containers, many of the breweries have 
withdrawn from the draft beer market, 
except for local deliveries, and are mar- 
keting their product in bottles. This 
latter development is attributed to the 
unfavorable price situation for the prod- 
uct delivered in barrels as compared with 
bottled goods. 

Resumption of active demand for met- 
al beer barrels is expected by the con- 
tainer industry as soon as government re- 
strictions are lifted, or are at least modi- 
fied. A complete shift to the steel bar- 
rel is unlikely, however, since competi- 
tion with aluminum and wooden barrels 
must be met. 

Due to sustained active demand from 
other industries, representatives of the 
steel shipping container industry have in- 
formed the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration that increased amounts of steel 
sheets must be made available to them to 
assure adequate deliveries of many re- 
conversion materials. 

A CPA official pointed out, however, 
that the relatively short supply of steel 
sheets is general in all industries and 
that any effort to extend priorities aid 
would dislocate present distribution of 
the material without relieving the present 
shortage. “This situation is aggravated 
by the preferred requirements of the 
Veterans’ Housing Program and the Fam- 
ine Control Program which must be met 
first,” Irving C. White, deputy director 
of the Bureau of Industry Operations, 
CPA, explained. 

However, new rolling facilities are ex- 
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pected to be completed in the next six 
months which will materially relieve the 


tight situation in flat-rolled steel prod- 
ucts. A 300,000-ton annual increase in 
steel sheetmaking capacity is expected to 
be completed by the end of this year. 
This new capacity, when installed, will 
lift total sheetmaking capacity to about 
16 million tons annually and should be 
adequate to take care of essential needs, 
CPA representatives said. 

The officials are now considering the 
recommendation that the needs of the 
container industry be reviewed with an 
attempt being made to channel more 
steel sheets for use in containers. It was 
estimated by an industry representative 
that container users are now obtaining 
only 30 to 35 per cent of their require- 
ments. 

Production of steel shipping barrels, 
drums, and pails declined slightly during 
May as the industry output totaled 1.9 
million heavy type steel barrels and 
drums, 812,000 light type barrels and 
drums, and 4.3 million steel packages, 
kegs and pails, according to figures is- 
sued recently by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 

Unfilled orders for heavy types of steel 
barrels and drums increased and on May 
31 amounted to 8.6 million, 9 per cent 
more than the corresponding figure at 
the end of April. Unfilled orders for the 
other types of shipping containers re- 
mained fairly steady 


Canadian Steel Shortage 
Acute as Strike Result 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Canadian steel strike now is well into 
its third week and while there are re- 
ports from Ottawa regarding early set- 
tlement of the troubles, there is nothing 
definite to indicate the strike will be over 
soon. 

Total suspension of shipments from 
the three big basic steel mills already 
has resulted in the throwing out of work 
of thousands of men due to the shortage 
of raw materials in plants that are not 
directly concerned with the strike in the 
steel industry. 

The steel shortage in Canada _ has 
reached desperate proportions and many 
fabricating plants, foundries, and manu- 
facturing concerns in general are facing 
shutdowns, either through shortage of 
steel or pig iron. The Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd. continues to maintain pro- 
duction with upwards of 2000 employees 
housed within its grounds, while Algoma 
Steel Corp., and Dominion Steel & Coal 
Co., Sydney, N. S., are closed tight in- 
sofar as iron and steel production is con- 
cerned. 
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Ship-Breaking Program Speeded 
To Alleviate Scrap Shortage 


WHILE the scarcity of iron and steel 
scrap continues to impose a ceiling on 
steel ingot production, government and 
industry groups are intensifying efforts 
to increase the flow of scrap to mills. 
Twenty-five to 30 open hearths are re- 
ported to be idle as result of the scrap 
shortage, which has become so acute 
that some steel producers are devoting 
part of their national advertising to plead- 
ing for help in obtaining supplies. 

One move which is getting underway 
to provide more scrap is an accelerated 
ship-breaking program. Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration has announced that 
280 ships will be made available for 
early scrapping and will produce about 
700,000 tons of material. However, some 
delay is being encountered in effecting 
this program, due to the necessity of 
conforming to Maritime Commission and 
Navy procedure of bidding, and industry 
observers believe that 45 days may elapse 
before the ships are allocated to breakers. 

Selection of ship-breaking companies 


to handle the job, based on experience 
and ability, is the No. 1 problem. 

All the ships will be scrapped at tide- 
water points. Cost of towing the vessels 
to inland ports, where possible, would be 
prohibitive. Practically all the vessels 
to be scrapped will be ocean-gcing ships. 
Most of the surplus Great Lakes carriers 
have been sold to Canadian interests. 

The National Affairs Committee of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
which was appointed to consider the cur- 
rent scrap shortage, recently received 
a request from Edward W. Greb, who 
is directing the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration’s salvage campaign, for sug- 
gestions for alleviating the scrap scarcity. 

At a meeting in Cleveland last week, 
the committee unanimously recommended 
that the institute’s directors suggest to 
CPA and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion several actions to be taken immediate- 
ly by government agencies, Chief among 
these suggestions was for an _ increase 
in scrap prices. 





Crane hoists 6000-lb piece of steel in scrap preparation yard, preparatory to 
breaking and shipping to steel mill 
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British Tool Builders Advised To Use 
Credits Boldly To Restore Free Trade 


Pratt & Whitney's foreign sales manager suggests American 
loan should be used to bring back freedom to import. Points to 
uncertainty and delays in administrative procedure under pres- 


ent import licensing system 


BOLD use of the 


britain in the American loan to facilitate 


credits extended 


the earliest possible attainment of unim- 
peded world trade was recommended to 
British machine tool builders, importers 
and allied trade representatives recently 
by Alexander S. Keller, vice president 
and manager of foreign sales, Pratt & 
Whitney, Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., West Hartford, Conn. Mr. Keller 
is making a tour of western Europe in 
behalf of his company and addressed 
a luncheon meeting of the Machine Tool 
Trades Association in London. 

Mr. Keller endorsed a recommendation 
by the British association that freedom 
to import machine tools into Britain 
should be restored as soon as possible, 
and suggested that present regulations 
be liberalized to remove the uncertainty 
that confronts British importers. 

“As we all know, there are many types 
of special machines which can be imported 
under present regulations. Present pro- 
cedure, however, causes British industry 
unnecessary delays even in acquiring 
such machines. And the uncertainty as 
to whether or not a license is to be ob- 
tained must often make a purchaser ar- 
rive at a decision which is actually not 
in his own best interests or those of the 
nation. Administrative delays can often 
be a more serious difficulty than the 
regulations themselves. 

“The 


there was no group that supported it more 


American loan is ratified, and 
earnestly or deplored its delays more 
sincerely than your colleagues in the 
American machine tool industry. Equally 
earnestly we hope that it will prove to 


be no mistake. 


“Its purpose was to facilitate the earli- 
est possible attainment of unimpeded 
world trade, and to help Britain reach 
a situation in which her export position 
will be so thoroughly restored that con- 
trols and restrictions can be finally aban- 
doned. ... 

“If any British buyer of machine tools, 
or, for that matter, of any other type of 
capital equipment, is willing to pay the 
price and the transportation and the duty 
he must perceive an advantage in quality 
or productivity or delivery, If you can 
free yourselves of control in the importa- 
tion of productive equipment, I am sure 
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that any excess in the use of dollars 
over the amount allowable under present 
procedure will repay itself many times 
over, 

“That, gentlemen, is what the loan 
was intended to do. Used timidly, it 
could not serve its purpose if it were 
many times as great. Used boldly, it can 
immediately free British enterprise to 
face up to the task that all the world 
needs as much as Britain. And it most 
surely can lead to the day when control, 
restriction and austerity are cold memo- 


ries. 


Much Machinery Reported Sold 
At Lyons, France, Exhibition 


Washington—A large volume of busi- 
ness resulted from the first postwar ma- 
chinery exhibit at the Lyons, France, 
international fair, earlier in the summer, 
according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Agricultural machinery makers were 









forced to decline many offers to buy 
models on display, but took orders for 
future delivery from a long line of cus 
tomers. However, manufacturers did a 
considerable business selling 1940 and 
1941 models of food-packing machinery 
in the absence of materials for manufac- 





ture of new models. 

Large orders were also reported re- 
ceived for typewriters and calculating 
machines, and orders accumulated for 
textile machinery to an amount that ex- 
ceeds the estimated total output for the 


next several years. 


Tool Plants Cutting Order 
Backlogs at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—New ordering of machine 
tools, especially for domestic needs, is 
at a fair level but most plants recently 
have reduced backlogs. 

Production was resumed by the Cin- 
cinnati Bickford Tool Co. after settle- 


ment of a strike lasting 28 weeks. 


Not Much Headway Being Made 
On Tool Backlog at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh—Despite drop in new 
orders not much headway is expected to 
be made against machine tool order 
backlogs this quarter, for there is little 
prospect of tool builders substantially 
stepping up output due to present ac- 
ute shortage of steel and components. 
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WILLOW RUN PRESS: 








Body panels for the new Frazer and Kaiser 
Special automobiles are stamped out in one of the multiple-action presses 
now in operation in the Willow Run plant of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Among 
the largest in the industry, some of the presses weigh 400 tons and tower 
30 feet above floor level 





























FASTENERS 





Strikes at Bolt and Nut Plants 


Threatens Consumer Goods Output 


SHORTAGE of fasteners has reached 
a critical stage and now threatens to 
force a curtailment of consumer goods. 
The automotive, farm implement and 
household appliance industries are ii 


an especially vulnerable position since 


their reserves, as well as those of thei 
suppliers, are nearly depleted. 

Users now must rely chiefly on cur- 
rent Output to satisfy their needs and 
this has been drastically reduced dur- 
ing the past three months by prolonged 
strikes at plants of three of the major 
producers. No early settlement of these 
strikes is yet in prospect, 

Work stoppages at two plants cf Lam- 
son & Sessions Co., Cleveland, have cu! 
that large producer’s output to abou! 
55 per cent of capacity while strikes at 
plants of National Screw & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, and Buffalo Bolt Co., Buffalo, 
have completely cut off output at those 
points. 

In addition, many other producers 
have been hampered in their efforts to 
boost production by difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient supplies of steel and in 
securing workers. 

Shipments of bolts, nuts, washars, 
rivets and screws declined 11 per cent 
in May to a total of $22,820,000, accord- 
ing to the latest government report. At 
the end of that month the order backlog 
amounted to about $114 million, an 
increase of 10 per cent for the month 
and representing about five months’ out- 
put at the current rate. Trade reports 
indicate that further declines were regis- 
tered in June and July, making total 
production for the first seven months 
of the year nearly 40 per cent below that 
for the corresponding 1945 period. 


Seek To Avert Threatened 
Strike on Lake Carriers 


Negotiations aimed at settling the dis- 
pute between Great Lakes shipping in- 
terests and the National Maritime Union- 
CIO and preventing a strike against lake 
carriers Aug. 15 were underway in Wash- 
ington last week. Representatives of the 
maritime union, which has called the 
strike to win a 40-hour week and othe: 
concessions, were holding conferences 
with Department of Labor officials and 
some shipping representatives. 

The NMU is reported to have con- 
tracts with about a dozen lake shipping 
companies and represents about 5 per 
cent of the seamen on the lakes. Despite 
the union’s small representation, shipping 
interests are not discounting the strike 
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threat. It is understood the union, if the 
strike materializes, will attempt to tie up 
terminals and it is believed possible such 
action could seriously hamper lake ship- 
ments. 

Government and industry interests are 
chiefly concerned in preventing any stop- 
page of the iron ore movement, already 
lard hit by the steel and coal strikes. 


CPA Restores “CC” Ratings 
For Iron Castings, Steel 


Normal operation of the “CC” prefer- 
ence rating system on iron castings and 
steel, suspended at the time of the steel 
strike, was restored last week by the 
Civilian Production Administration, effec- 
tive Aug. 7. Application for such rat- 
ings may be made on form CPA 541-A 
as provided in priorities regulation 28 


as amended. 


Direction 18 to the same regulation 
permits the granting of “CC” preference 


ratings for iron castings and steel for 
the manufacture in the fourth quarter of 
specified items in types suitable for low- 
cost housing. Separate application must 
be made on form CPA-4491 on or be- 
fore Aug. 15 for a “CC” rating for deliv- 
eries after Sept. 30 for the speciiied 
products. 

To validate the carryover of seif-cer- 
tided orders placed upon the mills for 
September delivery cf iron castings or 
steel, but upon which delivery cannot be 
made in September, CPA has _ issued 
direction 14 to M-21l. This direction 
provides that such orders shall be treat- 
ed as “CC” orders for October only. 

Direction 13 (emergency suspension 
of outstanding ratings on jron and steel) 
to priorities regulation 1 will expire Sept. 
30 and the previously suspended out- 
standing preference ratings (except AAA) 
which had been applied to the delivery 
of any iron castings or steel products in 
the forms listed on schedule 1 of M-21 


were revoked as of Aug. 7. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL DIGES! 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations issued by recon 
version agencies. Symbols refer to designations of the orders 
and official releases. Official texts may be obtained from the 


respective agencies 


OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Farm Equipment: Retail ceiling prices for 
all farm equipment and replacement parts in- 
creased effective July 31 an average of about 
6 per cent over June 30 levels to enable dealers 
to realize the same percentage discounts and 
markups as during peacetime. (MPR-246 and 
183; OPA-6645) 

Copper: Maximum base price for all elec- 
trolytic, lake or other fire refined copper 
established at 14.87%c per pound, delivered 
in carload lots at Connecticut valley points. 
This eliminates the two band system of copper 
prices which resulted from raising the price of 
copper from mines which had granted ap- 
proved wage increases, 2.37% cents per pound 
June 3. (MPR-15; OPA-T-4834) 

Imports: Pricing procedure for importers 
has been simplified by including in the price 
schedule a list of markuns on a series of com- 
modities which may be used by all importers, 
regardless of whether they have previously 
sold these imported commodities. (MIPR; OPA- 
T-4829) 

Hand Tools: Price increase factors of 10 per 
cent provided for manufacturers of garden 
tools and of masons’ tools, effective Aug. 1. 
Price increase factor of 14 per cent for shovel 
manufacturers replaces the previous 9 per cent 
rate. Price increase factors of 5 per cent for 
mechanics’ hand tools, 17.3 per cent for cut- 
ting tools, and 10 per cent for heavy forged 
tools continue in effect. (MPR-188; OPA-T- 
4830) 

Silver: Ceiling price for standard commercial 
bars of silver established as of Aug. 1 at 90.5 
cents per fine troy ounce or the Treasury’s 
selling price, whichever is higher. Maximum 
prices for semifabricated silver articles are 
raised to reflect the increase in the price of 
silver bullion. Price for silver scrap per fine 
troy ounce of silver contained, delivered free 
of all charges, was fixed at 0.25 cents below 


the maximum base price for standard com- 
mercial bars. (MPR-198; OPA-6648) 

Fluorescent Transformers: Price increase fac- 
tor granted manufacturers of fluorescent trans- 
formers increased from 11 per cent to 20 per 
cent, effective July 27. Price increase factor for 
radio transformers having fixed iron cores has 
been raised from the former 25 per cent to 33 
per cent, and for all other radio and specialty 
transformers from the former 19 per cent to 27 
per cent. (MPR-136; OPA-T-4818) 

Construction Machinery: Sellers of construc- 
tion machinery and equipment, who have been 
selling under interim price ceilings 10 per cent 
above base prices in effect Oct. 1, 1941, may 
continue to sell at these price levels indef- 
initely. Previously, this interim increase was 
slated to end July 15, 1946. Since portable 
power-driven tools were granted a 12 per cent 
increase over base prices, these items are not 
included in the latest OPA action. (MPR-136; 
OPA-T-4821) 

Effective Dates: Effective dates on several ac- 
tions issued prior to expiration of price contro! 
on June 30 have been changed to July 26 
[hese include amendments to price schedules 
covering wire and cable; machines, parts and 
industrial equipment. (OPA-6631) 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Steel Exports: Canadian applicants for priority 
assistance to obtain steel used in housing 
projects and farm machinery must apply to 
the CPA on form CPA-4466 for such aid. 
Application must be accompanied by a letter 
explaining the need for priorities assistance. 
Priorities aid to obtain pig iron has been ex- 
tended to Canadian manufacturers of farm 
equipment and housing projects with applica- 
tion required on form CPA-4466 or CPA-4475. 
“Peanut pickers” have been added to the list 
of farm machinery entitled to certification as- 
sistance. (CPA-LD-186) 

















Windows of Washington 


Extension of OPA expected to provide most of ammunition for 
congressional candidates in this year’s political campaigns un- 
less some big new issue arises, although veto of Case labor bill 


may play some part in deciding elections 


UNLESS some big new issue comes 
to the fore, such as a sensational devel- 
opment in Paris 
“peace” conference, the recent hot and 
extended debate over the OPA extension 
bill is certain to provide most of the am- 


connection with the 


munition which congressional candidates 
will use in this year’s election campaigns. 
And informed opinion in Washington is 
that President Truman improved Repub- 
lican rather than Democratic chances 
when he signed the bill that now is law. 

Significance attaches to a comment by 
veteran Jed Johnson (Dem., Okla.) who 
has been a member of the House starting 
with the 70th Congress. He explained 
his recent defeat for renomination by 
saying: “People don’t like regimentation 
and regulations and have to blame some- 
body, so they blame their congressmen.” 

The same thought was advanced by 
Rep. Lyle H. Boren (Dem., Okla.), who 
also was defeated in his run for renomina- 
tion. “The general sentiment was to make 
a change,” said this veteran of five con- 
secutive terms. “I think it is the result 
of people being disturbed by govern- 
ment interference in their affairs.” 


Criticism Expected To Grow 


The outlook is that price increases will 
furnish ground for increasing criticism 
of the party in power over coming months, 
for it is certain that the bill that was 
signed will not prevent a wave of price 
increases that will cause general dissatis- 
faction, On the first day of its revived 
price control powers the OPA covered 
its news tables with the largest assort- 
ment of news releases in its history—and 
most of these told of price rises. Word 
quickly was passed that this was the 
beginning and the worst was still to come. 

Republican leaders have set their party's 
position by charging that the price con- 
trol bill signed by the President is much 
more inflationary than the one he vetoed 
on June 29, and they place squarely 
on his shoulders the blame for the 24 
per cent increase in commodity prices— 
“the prices in those market-basket items 
which the housewife must buy every 
day” as Sen. Robert A. Taft (Rep., O.) 
put it. 

Even Democratic leaders agree that 
President Truman was optimistic when 
he mentioned the possibility of calling 
Congress into extra session later this year 
to set up a more rigorous tax policy 
to fight inflation. 
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“I do not think the suggestion that 
taxes can be raised in this period is a 
realistic evaluation of our present position, 
and I think the Congress and the Treasury 
must know that,” Sen. Walter F. George 
(Dem., Ga.), chairman of the Finance 
Committee, told reporters. 

Even Sen. Claude Pepper (Dem., Fla. ), 
who usually goes all-out for the adminis- 
tration, admitted to newsmen that “there 
is not the slightest chance of getting 
increased taxes.” 

As to Republican leaders, they mani- 
fest a confidence and belligerence not 
noted for many years. Sen. Kenneth S. 
Wherry (Rep., Neb.), Republican whip, 
said that “if Mr. Truman calls the con- 
gressmen back after they have been home 
and talked with their constituents they 
will come back and wipe the OPA off 
the map.” 

Much speculation has been indulged in 
in Washington as to the extent to which 
congressional approval of and President 
Truman’s veto of the Case bill will feature 
in deciding elections this year. Prevailing 
thought is that the importance of this 









issue will depend a great deal on whether 
a new wave of strikes for new wage in- 
creases develops over the next few months, 
or whether President Truman can keep 
the labor leaders in check, until after the 
the elections, in the face of continuously 
rising prices. The leaders now are under 
heavy pressure from their membership 
which resents the price trend. 

This uncertainty has prevented the 
White House to date from announcing 
a second President’s management-labor 
conference to be held this fall. Until 
there is a better understanding as to how 
the labor picture will shape up over the 
next few months, it will be impossible 
to draw up a satisfactory agenda for this 
conference. Another angle is that labor 
leaders, always under the necessity of 
exerting leadership, are about ready to 
pull their next rabbit out of the hat—a 
demand for guaranteed wages—and they 
are not yet sure whether conditions that 
will prevail next fall will be propitious. 





So far, the White House position is 
that good labor-management relations can- 
not be legislated, President Truman’s 
leading labor adviser, Reconversion Di- 
rector Steelman, takes the attitude man- 
agement-labor relations are nothing more 
than human relations, and can be resolved 
only by give-and-take between the parties. 
But the White House is all too keenly 


























administration office of the White House. 
Director John R. Steelman, center. 





TAKES OFFICE: George W. Taylor, left, is shown being sworn in as 
chairman, Advisory Committee, Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. The oath was administered by Frank A. Sanderson, right, of the 


Looking on is Reconversion 
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with “Free-Wheeling” 
AMERICAN MONOTRACTOR 
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Here is another example of American 
MonoRail engineering with the 
American MonoTractor. 


A rubber drive wheel propels a heavy 
bull ladle from the cupola to floor con- 
veyor carrying flasks. When the unit 
reaches the pouring area, clutch 
disengages the MonoTractor drive 
wheel so that carrier unit can be 
picked up by an overhead pusher 
and moved along over the flasks at 
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LAYOUT OF POURING LOOP FOR CYLINDER HEAD LINE 


the same speed as the floor conveyor. 


This enables the operator to concen- 
trate all efforts on pouring. No worry 
about “keeping up” or “getting behind” 
the flask—operator forgets about hori- 
zontal movement and is able to pour 
metal faster and more accurately. 


This principle is applicable to many 
conveyor lines for process in motion. 
Let an American MonoRail Engineer 
go into further details. 
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aware that a large proportion of the voters 
are not prepared to dismiss the matter 
in this spirit but feel a strong law to 
protect the public is necessary. The atti- 
tude is that the labor situation is full 
of political dynamite and that it will be 
advisable to wait a while in order to avoid 
making bad mistakes. 


Would Speed Damage Suits 
While the OPA debate has held the 


spotlight, Congress has passed some im- 
portant measures affecting business. One 
of these is a'med at facilitating the settle- 
ment of damage suits in patent irfringe- 
mert cases. Heretofore, after a court has 
found that a patent has been infrixged, 
it has been necessary to base a damages 
award on profits earned by the infringer. 
This often has been placed under the 
charge of a special master and some- 
times years have elapsed before damages 
could be legally fixed. 

The new law, awaiting the President’s 
signature, was introduced by Rep. Robert 
K. Henry (Rep., Wis.), a country banker 
now in his first term in Congress. It author- 
izes the courts, upon finding infringe- 
ment, to fix the amount cf damages with- 
out further procedure. The judge will 
ask some questions as to how much the 
product cost, what was the selling price 
and the profit, how many pieces were 
made, etc. Mr. Henry feels that the award 
thus made is like'y to be fully as fair as 
one made after a master has accumu- 
lated a huge mass of data over a period 
of many months, The matter of collect- 
ing damages should not only involve less 
time but should be far less costly under 
the Henry bill, 

The idea behird the Henry bill, in- 
cidenta!ly, originally was contained in ore 
of the reports of Charles F. Kettering’s 
National Patent Planning Commission. 
Recommendations of this commission, 
which was liquidated last year, have 
proven most fruitful of results to date, 
and it is expected many of them will 
be repeated in the coming report of the 
new committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent last year to report on suggested 
improvements in the patent system. 

Ancther important bill passed by Con- 
gress is the Strategic & Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act 
may be under the impression, from Presi- 


Demestic producers 


dent Truman’s objection to incorporation 
in this bil of the so-called Buy-American 
Act of 1933, that they will enjoy a mon- 
opolistic status under the government 
purchase program and hence can get high 
prices. This impression is not justified, 
for the Army & Navy Munitions Board, 
which is charged with setting stockpiling 
policy, is authorized by the act to buy 
foreign materials when it finds. domestic 
buying to be irconsistent with the public 
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Is to head the new Economic Advisory Coun- 

cil established under the Full Employment Law. 

Mr. Nourse is vice president, Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington. NEA photo 


interest, when it finds the cost of domestic 
materials to be unreasonable, or when 
domestic materials of desired quality are 
not commercially available. 

Under this mandate it is expected much 
of the stockpile material will be pur- 
chased abroad, not only for straight pro- 
curement reasons, but as part of the ad- 
ministration’s program of stimulating in- 
terrational trade by taking in imports in 
exchange for exports. 

It is significant that no information is 
to be given out as to the size and char- 
acter of the government’s stockpile. The 
Army & Navy Munitions Board will treat 
this information as a military secret. 

Incidentally, under the act the Treasury 
Procurement Division is to be the sole 
buyer of strategic and critical materials, 
under directions of the Army & Navy 
Munitions Board. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., which bought huge quan- 
tities of such materials during the war, 
is out of the business from now on, RFC 
will continue to ship its invertory of steck- 
piled materials under directives of the 
Civilian Production Administration and, 
after emergency civilian needs have been 
satisfied during the reconversion period, 
it will turn over its surplus to Treasury 
Procurement, 


Secrecy Being Tightened Again 

Goverrment restrictions on information 
which were loosened up almost entirely 
after V-J] Day last year seem to be in- 
creasing again, and the policy of secrecy 
about our stockpile of strategic and crit- 





ical materials is only one reflection of 
it. Beth the Army and the Navy have 
classified a great deal of research and 
development work now under way in 
government ard private establishments, 
including much that is in process at 
manufacturing plants in the metalwork- 
ing industry. 

Merely a reflection of a trend, there- 
fore, is the death penalty in the House 
and Senate-approved Atomic Energy Con- 
trol bill for violating secrecy -regulatiors 
with treasonable intent. The bill calls 
for FBI inspection of all personnel to be 
employed by the proposed Atomic Energy 
Ccmmission. Thus, while the bill will 
amputate the famous Manhattan Project 
from the activities of the War>Depart- 
ment, there will be no easemert ‘ofthe 
policy of secrecy that mant'ed all those 
associated with the development of the 
atomic bomb. The best to be hoped for 
is that scientists wil be given more free- 
dem of expression under the commission 
than they enjoyed under the War De- 
partment. 

Latest assessments of the future of 
atomic energy include predictions as to 
its future use for generation of power. 
In a natural gas hearing recently Dr. 
E. R. Gilliland, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, predicted before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission that within 50 
years atomic power would compete ac- 
tively with today’s conventional fuels. 


Independent Loans To Continue 

While the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary & Financial 
Problems takes the position that the new 
International Bank for Reconstruction & 
Development is to be the principal agency 
to make foreign loans, it is clear from 
recent events that the United States will 
continue ready to make loans independ- 
ently where its special interests are in- 
volved. 

For example, the council regarded the 
loan to Great Britain as “a special case,” 
alluding to it as “‘an integral part of the 
foreign economic policy of this govern- 
ment.” 

The council publicly has recognized 
the need for making United States loans 
to countries needing for reconstruction 
purposes such American products as “cot- 
ton, tobacco, railroad equipmert, ma- 
chine tools,” etc. The council has made 
no statements with reference to pclitical 
factors underlying loans. In Washington 
generally, however, political import is 
seen in the supplementary loan to France 
of $650 million on the eve of the French 
elections, ard the loan of $20 million to 
Czechcslovakia. 

Neither does the failure to press Con- 
gress for an additional $1.5 billion for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington mean 
apy departure from our loan policy. 
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Steel Seen Holding Its Position 


Tariff Commission sees little 
solid basis for suggestion post- 
war demand will be adversely 
affected by competition from 
other metals and materials 


By E .C. KREUTZBERG 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


STEEL has lost no ground in the com- 
petition between materials, in the cpin- 
ion of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, and the rate of steel production in 
the pe:iod immediately ahead and in the 
next few years will depend as usual on 
broad economic conditions which affect, 
favorably cr unfavorably, the country’s 
industries in general. 

The commission sees no solid ground 
for the suggestion, made in some quar- 
ters, that postwar demand for iron and 
steel will be more affected by competi- 
tion f:om other durable materials—non- 
ferrous metals, plastics, cement, etc., than 
before the war. 

“There seems little reason to expect 
other materials to be substituted for iron 
and steel to such an extet as to affect 
seriously the industry as a whole,” states 
the commission. 

“It is pcssible, and even probable, that 
in the future the price differential be- 
tween the light metals and steel will be 
materially less than it was before the 
war. If so, these metals more frequently 
may be substituted for steel. However, 
steel will doubtless continue to be the 
dominant construction metal . .. As a 
result of the great advance in steel metal- 
lurgy in recent years, steel can be adapted 
even better than heretofore to widely 
varied requirements, and thus better re- 
sist invasion of its traditional fields by 
other metals.” 


Complementary Materials 


The commission sees little likelihood 
that plastics will replace steel in suffi- 
cient quantities to affect the steel industry 
appreciably. “No doubt,” it says, “the 
use of plastics for a wide variety of pur- 
poses will continue to increase rapidly, 
but these materials will tend to be sub- 
stituted fcr other materials rather than 
for steel. Moreover, to a considerable 
extent they create for themselves new 
uses involving no replacement of other 
materials. Cement replaces steel to some 
extent in construction but in general it is 
complementary to steel rather than com- 
petitive with it.” 

This optimistic conclusion about future 
prospects for steel is one of the highlights 
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Unloading of ore is speeded by use of this Caterpillar diesel tractor equipped wit) 
LaPlant-Choate bulldozer to clean up around the wiloading bucket in the hatch 
of a Great Lakes boat 


of a report prepared at the request of 
the House Ways & Means Committee. 
It was written by Carlyle H. Strand, A. 
Theodorides and other members of the 
Tariff Commission’s Metal Division. 
“Although among all industries the iron 
and steel industry probably made _ the 
greatest quantitative contributions to the 
war, there was, relative to available pre- 
war capacity, far less expansion in its 
capacity than in that of a gcod many in- 
dustries,” states the report. 
“Consequently the problem of utilizing 
available capacity (in the postwar period) 
is far less serious in the iron and steel 
industry than in some other industries.” 
In contrast with other industries which 
underwent great expansion during the 
war, the commissicn reports, steelmaking 
capacity was “hardly more than a sixth 
greater” than on Jan. 1, 1940, and pig 
iron capacity was only “one-fifth great- 
er.” Only two specific branches of the 
industry reflected undue expansion: 
Electric furnace capacity and plate roll- 
ing capacity, and the expansion for roll- 
ing plates was effected in large measure 
by conversion of other facilities. On the 
whole, the iron and steel industry has 
rather simple reconversion problems. 
The report is optimistic about reserves 
of raw materials. It does not go along 
with some claims that, at the wartime 
rate cf consumption, the ‘bulk of the 





high-grade ores of the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota will have been exhausted by 
1950 or, at latest, 1954. 

Iron ore, the report stresses, occurs in 
vast deposits in certain parts of the 
United States. It sets actual reserves of 
high-grade ore in 1944 at 4.3 billion 
tons cf which 1.5 billion in the Lake 
Superior district contain 50 to 55 per 
cent iron and 2.8 billion in the Alabama 
distr-ct, eastern Penrsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and northeastern New York and in 
other areas contain 35 to 40 per cent 
iron (as mined), In addition there are 
potential reserves cf somewhere between 
53 and 75 billion tons. 

A shortage of high-grade ores prob- 
ably will be postponed by an abundance 
of cheap scrap, discovery and develop- 
ment of new deposits of high-grade ore 
near old deposits, and somewhat larger 
imports of foreign iron ore. “Moreover 
as high-grade ore becomes scarcer, the 
effects are likely to be lessened by prog- 
ress in finding less costly methods of 
treating the lower-grade ores which are 
abundant in this country. 

“There seems, therefore, little prospect 
that for a long time to come the iron 
and steel industry of the United States 
will be seriously affected by difficulties 
of obtaining satisfactory ore at reason- 
able cost. 

“Indeed,” the report continues, “it is 
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doubtful whether much shift in the geog- 
raphy of the iron and steel manufactur- 
ing industry will take place as the result 
of changes in sources and qualities of the 
ore. It seems likely that by the benefi- 
ciation of the low-grade ores the Lake 
Superior district will long continue to be 
the principal source of supplies for the 
most important center of the industry, 
the East North Central States (including 
western Penusylvania ). 

“However, some increase will probably 
occur in the relative importance of the 
eastern source of iron ore (mainly north- 
eastern New York, eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey) and of far western 
sources (mainly Utah and California). 
This increase may result in somewhat 
greater expansion of iron and steel manu- 
facturing in areas close to these sources. 

“Imports of iron ore may become re- 
latively more important in the future, 
thus tending to expand somewhat the 
steel industry along the Atlantic coast.” 

With the approaching exhaustion of the 
high-grade Lake ores, the iron and steel 
iidustry along the Atlantic coast may 
tend to expand, utilizing larger quanti- 
ties of foreign ore, says the report. But 
it does not foresee any deep penetration 
of foreign ore into the interior cf the 
country “unless the St. Lawrence water- 
way is developed for the navigation of 
large vessels, a development which might 
extend farther inland the markets for 
imports, 


Flow of Imports May Change 


“Some change may also cccur in the 
relative importance of the sources of 
iron ore imports; the most likely change 
would be larcer imports from Brazil and 
Canada (the Lake Superior region), in 
both of which countries iron ore mining 
has been materially expanded during the 
war, partly with the assistance of United 
States government capital. 

“Other sources which may increase in 
where the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is developing i:on 


importance are Venezuela, 
ore properties; Mexico; and, in the more 
dis.a t tuture, Labrador and eastern 
Quebec, some 300 miles north of the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence.” 

Because of high costs, war damage and 
rehabilitation needs, it is unlikely that 
steel will be imported from continental 
Europe into the United States even in 
the limited volume of some of the pre- 
Great Britain despite sub- 
stantial increases in production costs and 
despite heavy requirements at home, may 
invade our quality steel domestic market 
to improve its dollar exchange position. 
Sweden may be expected to resume the 
sale of hizh-grade steels here although 
the metallurgical progress made in the 


United States during the war should en- 


war years. 
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able American steelmakers to meet this 
competition at least as effectively as be- 
fore the war. 

Recalling that considerable pig iron 
was brought to the United States from 
The Netherlands and India before the 
war, the Tariff Commission thinks both 
countries are unlikely to resume this busi- 
ress on any sizable scale. The Nether- 
lands will need her pig iron for home 
needs and for other European markets. 
India probably will keep more pig iron at 
home to supply her expanded steel 
capacity. 

In general, the commission does not 
expect any substantial volume of export 
business for the American iron and steel 
industry. United States blast furnaces 
and steel plants have been located main- 
ly in the interior to supply domestic 
markets and, except for special conces- 
sions in rail rates to seaports, and low 
rates at which some plants can use in- 
land waterways in shipping to the sea- 
board, are not generally situated favor- 
ably to compete in the world markets. 
This situation dces not apply so strongly 
in the case of sheet and strip for special 
purposes, and the new alloy steels we de- 
veloped during the war, but whether we 
wll be able to sell sizable quantities of 
such quality steels in competition with 
the Swedes and the British remains to 
be seen. 

The report concludes that our compe- 
titive position in the year ahead in ex- 
porting machinery, vehicles and other 
goods in which iron and steel are domi- 
nant materials will be at least as strong 
as it was before the war — probably 
stronger because so many countries now 
are well provided with dollar exchange, 
also because of the strong position of the 
United States in the field of foreign loans 
and investments. A factor which will 
exert an influence as time goes by is the 
increasing industrialization of many coun- 
tries—such as, for example, the expansion 
of steelmaking capacity in Brazil, Canada 
and Mexico. 


Sees Pittsburgh Retaining 
Top Place as Steel Producer 


Belief that Pittsburgh will continue 
to maintain its position as the nation’s 
leading steel producing district has been 
emphasized by Charles R. Cox, new 
president of Carnegie-Illirois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp. 

Pittshurgh steel leaders, heavily en- 
trenched behind a $900 million invest- 
ment, have no intention of relinquishing 
first place to any other area, Mr. Cox 
asserted, 

The Fllwood City, Pa., specialty plant 
of National Tube Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 






subsidiary, will be moved to Gary, Ind., 
in about three years, Mr. Cox said. Ap- 
proximately 3000 workers are involved 
in the move which will result in more ef- 
ficient operations than are possible at the 
Ellwood installation. Employees whose 
jobs are in jeopardy will be offered work 
at other National Tube plants, it is said. 


Castings Shipments Decline, 
Forgings Shipments Rise 


Shipments of steel castings and mal- 
leable iron castings were lower in June 
than in May, while shipments of steel 
forgings increased, the Department of 
Commerce has reported. 

June shipments of steel castings to- 
taled 123,551 tons, compared with 129,- 
211 tons in May, and June shipments 
of malleable iron castings amounted to 
61,650 tons, compared with 62,598 tons 
in May. 

Steel forgings moved in June totaled 
146.612 tons, compared with 138,599 
in May. 

All of the decrease from May to June 
in shipments of steel castings occurred 
in movement of alloy grade. Unfilled 
orders for all grades of steel castings 
for sale to the trade dropped from 381,- 
654 tons at the end of May to 361,293 
tons at the end of June. However, 
unfilled orders for malleable iron cast- 
ings for sale rose from 279,065 tons at 
the end of May to 287,026 tons at the 
end of June. 

Likewise, backlog of orders for steel 
forgings for sale rose from 598,505 tons 
at the end of May to 610,204 tons at 
the end of June. 


Premium Metal Prices Made 
Retroactive to June 30 


Payments under the recently extend- 
ed Premium Price Plan fcr copper, lead 
June 30. 
director, Office of 
and _ Reconversion, 


and zinc are retroactive to 
John R. Steelman, 
War Mobilization 
ruled last week. 

At the same time, Mr. Steelman as 
director of economic stabilization direct- 
ed that approved retroactive wage and 
salary increases recently granted by 
mine operators be taken into considera- 
tion in the payment of premium prices 
for copper and lead in accordance with 
commitments made by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 

Payment cf premium prices for cop- 
per, lead and zinc until June 30, 1947, 
is authorized in legislation which ex- 
tended the life of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for another year. An appro- 
priation of $100 million was made avail- 


able for these payments. 
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which were blown up by the Germans in the recent war, 
have been rebuilt and are again open for sea traffic. 
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LOCKS REBUILT: The great locks at Ymuiden, Holland, The SS Oranje, flagship of the Netherlands Line, is 
shown entering the lock at Ymuiden after the opening 
ceremony. NEA photo 
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Britain Cuts Steel Exports 


Third quarter allocation reduced to 275,000 tons owing to 


pressing domestic demands. 


Larger imports of semifinished 


steel urgently required to prevent work stoppages at rerolling 
works. Production exceeds 13 million ton annual rate 


By J. A. HORTON 
British Correspondent, STEEL 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 

EXPORTS of British steel are to be 
cut by about one-third during the next 
few months owing to the necessity of sat- 
isfying imperative home demands. The 
cut will apply to tin plate or to alloy 
and special steels, exports of which will 
be maintained, possibly increased. 

Decline in exports in June compared 
with May is attributed to the fewer 
working days, time having been lost by 
“Vv” day and the Whitsuntide holiday. 

Although steel exports in June amount- 
ed to only 50,165 tons compared with 
194,914 tons for the same month a year 
ago, the total for the first half of 1946 
jumped to 1,213,019 tons from 157,243 
tons for the like 1945 period. 

As expected, the highest individual 
item in exports for the first six months 
of this year was 174,029 tons of sheets of 
one-eighth inch and upwards. In the 
same period, Britain exported 168,986 
tons of rails, and 138,895 tons of steel 
bars. Galvanized sheets at 14,509 tons 
compare with only 479 tons in the like 
period a year ago. 

Exports are still subject to control by 
government departments which have al- 
located 275,000 tons for the third quar- 
ter. This tonnage will include strip, light 
rails, arches, small bars, light angles and 
casement sections. 

Refined pig iron is the only type of 
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that product which is permitted to be 
exported and there is no prospect of any 
other grade going abroad. Prices of re- 
fined pig iron have been advanced 10s 
per ton to Continental countries and £1 
per ton to other destinations. Under pres- 
ent circumstances, it is necessary to buy 
pig iron from overseas, though on a small- 
er scale than a year ago. In June, 1946, 
Britain bought 1591 tons as aganst 9557 
tons in the same month in 1945 and the 
total for the half year in 1946 was only 
12,992 tons compared with 98,740 tons a 
year ago. 

The great need of the moment is for 
Britain to buy larger quantities of semi- 
finished steel for rerolling purposes. In- 
deed, it is urgently necessary in order 
to prevent stoppages at rerolling works. 
In June, 1945, there were no imports of 
semifinished steel but in the like month 
a year ago Britain bought 28,548 tons 
and, in addition 6239 tons of steel in- 
gots. Imports of semifinished steel in- 
creased during the first six months of this 
year to 141,189 tons from only 45,612 
tons in the like 1945 period. Total iron 
and steel imports through June of this 
year amounted to 226,819 tons compared 
with 220,949 tons in the same period a 
year ago. 

It was always necessary before the war 
to buy semifinished steel abroad, most 
of which was done under cartel agree- 
ments with Europe. When that ceased 
America came to the rescue and when 
lend-lease came to an end Canada be- 


came a source on a restricted scale. A 
quantity was also bought from Australia, 
but shipping is difficult and freight 
charges high because of the great dis- 
tances involved. 

Increased supplies are not expected 
to be available much before the end of 
the year. In the meantime, output from 
home makers has been stepped up, but 
the total is not likely to be sufficient to 
keep the rerollers going at maximum pro- 
duction. Much of the steel going into 
the domestic market is for high priority 
work, such as housing. 

Production of steel during the second 
quarter was at the rate of 13,110,000 
tons annually. This is an increaase over 
the figure of 12,617,000 tons for the first 
quarter of this year and compares with 
11,814,000 tons in the second quarter 
of 1945. Pig iron output in the second 
quarter was at the rate of 7.827,000 tons 
a year compared with 6,894,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1945. June 
production was at the rate of 7,879,000 
tons a year compared with 6,916,000 
tons a year ago. 

The quantity of coal exported in June 
was the smallest for any month since last 
August. The seriousness of the fuel po- 
sition was set out by the minister of fuel 
and power, Emanuel Shinwell, when he 
told the House of Commons that the es- 
timated stock of coal at the beginning of 
the coming winter will be about 11 mil- 
lion tons, or 5 million tons less than nec 
essary for safety. 

The rate of increase for automobiles 
was maintaned in June but there was a 
great falling off in exports of railway 
rolling stock from the high April and 
May figures. 

No fresh development has taken place 
in regard to the nationalization of the 
British steel industry. It is understood 
that the government is having some dif- 
ficulty in securing personnel for the steel 
board which is to control the industry 








ONE MORE STRAW-ONE LESS CAMEL! 


Many centuries ago the weight of one last straw 
broke a camel’s back. Thus somebody’s artless 
optimism about the strength of a vital part wrecked 
a perfectly good materials handling system. 
Today it is plain, cold fact that ignoring the 
depressing effect of low temperatures on the im- 
pact strength of vital steel parts can be a short 
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cut to a long line of avoidable, costly troubles. 

The solution for the problem in the fable was 
less load or more camel. Fer the modern problem 
the answer is a molybdenum steel that combines 
the deep hardening and freedom from temper 
brittleness necessary to provide good low tem- 


perature impact strength. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED e FERROMOLYBDENUM e@ “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors 


of Motordom 





Check on labor productivity in automotive plants reveals sharp 
reductions from prewar.levels. Quality of workmanship has de- 
teriorated, as many employees are new to auto assembly tech- 
niques. Union opposes studies of efficiency 


DETROIT 

BECAUSE of recurring and unpredict- 
able shortages cf materials and parts it 
has been a pretty touzh proposition to 
make any definite determination of auto- 
mobile workers’ productivity. There has 
been a general feeling that it is far below 
normal, yet without a steady flow of ma- 
terial no accurate measure of the real 
work being done by production crews 
can be made. In recent weeks, however, 
there have been a few inklings which ap- 
pear to confirm earlier suspicions. At one 
plant, where it was possible to build up 
inventcries during a shutdown to the 
point where uninterrupted production 
could proceed, a check made without 
the knowledge of workmen or the UAW- 
CIO showed output per man to be 45 
per cent under the 1941 pace. That is 
much worse than the estimate made 
eatlier this year by Henry Ford II of a 
34 per cent decline. 

Repcrt coming from another auto plant 
is to the effect certain working crews 
arbitrarily take a 15-minute rest period 
every hour—unauthorized by either the 
management or their union contract. In 
other plants much grumbling has been 
heard from groups working around ovens 
and furnaces; many have just walked off 
the job on hot days. 


Defective Work Halts Plant 


On a recent Friday it was necessary to 
stop assembly operations at the Pontiac 
plant because there were so many cars off 
the line which needed minor touch-up 
and repairs resulting from faulty work- 
manship that no more assemblies could 
be accommodated. The management de- 
cided to clear out all the defectives be- 
fore resuming production and it took a 
full day to do this. One reason for the 
large number of cars rejected by final in- 
spectors is the high percentage of “green” 
help now at work—men unfamiliar with 
the proper assembling and finishing tech- 
niques who are going to need a period of 
time to become properly skilled in their 
various tasks. After four years of inter- 
rupted automobile production, even some 
of the former skilled workers have lost 
their touch. On top of these facts is a 
general “the hell with it” attitude which 
has assumed the proportions of a national 
epidemic. Prescription for the cure re- 
mains to be written, 

So, in addiiion to a lagging production 
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pace, a deterioration in the quality of 
workmanship has developed. A specific 
case . . .. purchaser of a 1946 model 
in the $1400 price field recently d:ove 
his car home frem the dealer’s place of 
business where it supposedly had been 
placed in first-class condition. Noticing 
a loud rumble and bumping noise in the 
vicinity of the right front wheel, the new 
owner took the car back to the dealer 
where a mechanic drove it and immedi- 
ately returned it to the shop, removing 
a front wheel to discover four or five loose 
bolts in the front suspension system, each 
requiring a few turns with a wrench to 
bring up tight. Factory inspection negli- 
gence undoubtedly was the cause, but 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. 
and Canada 


Tabulated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 


1946 1941 
January 121,861 524,073 
February 83,841 509,332 
March 140,777 533,878 
April 248,318 489,856 
May 247,620 545,321 
June 214,511° 546,278 
July 341,000° 468,897 
Estimates for week ended: 
July 20 .. 80,985 109,912 
July 27 84,720 105,635 
Aug. 3 .. 78,190 62,146 
Aug. 10 80,000 41,795 
* Preliminary. 











beyond that the difficulty probably arose 
from the lackadaisical effort exhibited by 
many assembly line wo:kers. 

Wi:h even the more responsible union 
leaders coming to the realization that 
increased productivity per man-hour is 
the only solution to a burgeoning in- 
flation, it is interesting to take a look 
“down the line” in the automotive in- 
dustry where estimates have placed in- 
dividual productivity as much as 50 
per cent off from the 1941 or prewar 
level. 

Most manufacturing executives are 
familiar with the device known as the 
Chronolog, developed many years ago 
by National Acme Co., for automatically 


( Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 








timing the various elements in a proc- 
essing operation. One of these measur- 
ing units was installed recently in a 
Ford grinding department, eliciting the 
following comment which was_ pub- 
lished in the union newspaper of Ford 
UAW-CIO local 600 for July 27: 

“Workers in department 498 in the 
motor building are willing to bet that 
they’re plagued with the damnedest in- 
vention ever brought into an auto plant. 
The company has installed one of the 
cruelest, most cold-blooded devices ever 
invented, It’s a mechanical stool-pigeon! 
It is a robot measuring device that is 
attached to a crankshaft grinder. It 
records every split second of a work- 
er’s time in an 8-hour production period. 
It operates on a code dial system. A code 
letter is used for each element in an 
operation. It records the actual time 
used to grind a crankshaft, and _ totals 
the amount of cranks in a day’s work. 
It records time used for machine setting 
and dressing of wheels. It records time 
used for personal time away from the 
machine—such as going to the toilet, 
going to the water fountain, etc. 


“Robot Time Study Machine” 


“The mechanical stool pigeon is called 
a Chronolog and is best described as 
being a robot time-study machine. The 
Chronolog probably will eliminate most 
time-study men from the payroll, and 
we can foresee a period when commit- 
teemen will find themselves arguing 
over speedup with robot foremen who 
will be able to write ‘refer to labor re- 
lations’ on all our first-stage grievances. 

“The following elements are not yet 
included in the calculations of the ro- 
bot: Fatigue time, which is sorely 
needed for the heavy work done on 
the crankshaft job; it doesn’t record 
weight tonnage a worker handles in an 
8 hour diy. The apparatus is deaf and 
dumb—it only measures time. One will 
get you two that while you can’t beat 
this mechanical gumshoe, it can sure 
beat the out of you. 

“The underlying purpose of the ma- 
chine is a furtherance of the old Ford 
system of speedup. It’s a system de- 
signed to get the last ounce of energy 
out of every worker so that he can 
slump out to Miller road and be fast 
asleep before his streetcar or bus gets 
to Michigan avenue. 

“By the way, the department has a 
contest for the best name for the Chrono- 
log. Latest entrants are Eagle Eye, Dick 
Tracy, Mr. Hitler and Dracula.” 

To some, this pueri'e gibberish may 
sound funny, but it must be remembered 
the distortions are read by hundreds of 
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by Howard Darrin. 


Rapids, Mich. 








NEW DARRIN: This is the new Darrin convertible coupe, custom styled 


It sells for about $2000, has a 6-cylinder Continental 
engine, weighs 2400 Ib, has a 115-in. wheelbase, and seats six com- 
fortably. The car is being manufactured by the Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand 
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working people who do not know a 
Chronolog from a monolog. It is most 
unfortunate they cannot be told the 
truth about such devices before union 
propagandists unloose their poison pens. 
Unless the truth about productivity and 
means to achieve it can be got across 
to the man at the machine, all the pious 
pronouncements in the world at higher 
levels of union and management are 
superfluous. 

If the foregoing comment were just 
one isolated instance, it might be un- 
derstandable, but in the same newspaper 
is more in the same vein, originating 
in the Ford plastic department. Some 
excerpts: “As far as We can see, even 
stronger attempts to speed up all jobs 
will be made by the Ford efficiency 
experts. It has become increasingly 
clear with each day that the manage- 
ment is trying to twist clauses covering 
production standards to their own ad- 
vantage. Somebody at the top has 
quietly issued instructions to reinstitute 
the old Ford system that was in effect 
before the union organized the plant.... 

“Boiled down to simple terms, the de- 
mand for more and more and more pro- 
duction from every and woman 
working in the plant is nothing more 
than the demand for more and 
and more profits for the company, Quick 
profits.” 

In the face of such rantings over ef- 
forts to restore a semblance of the pro- 
ductivity in effect at auto plants be- 
fore the war, it certainly would appear 


man 


more 


that managements have a real educational 
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job cut out for themselves. 


Strike Fever Mounts 


After receding appreciably from the 
delirious levels of early this year, the 
strike fever in parts plants and the motor 
industry started to climb a little again 
this week. A tieup at the Dura Co. in 
Toledo, producer of body hardware for 
many units of the industry, had stopped 
Hudson and Studebaker and was in im- 
minent danger of affecting other builders. 
Then early last week a dispute reportedly 
arising from refusal of maintenance 
workers to handle machinery repairs on 
Saturday closed Packard and was quickly 
reflected at the Briggs body source which 
also had to suspend. The company in 
sisted such repar work could be do. e 
only on Saturday when preduct.ou li es 
are not running. The union disagreed 
and said it could be handled during re- 
gular hours if maintenance men now un- 
employed were hired; anctier union 
spokesman said the walkout was the re- 
sult of the company discharging men 
“for reasons of ill health”. In any event 
no formal statement of grievance was 
filed, the men simply walking off their 
jobs. 


Reuther Proposal Flops 


Dissension was appearing in top circles 
of the UAW-CIO following the dismal 
failure of Walter Reuther’s proposed pro- 
duction conference, other union officials 


stating they did not go along with the 
idea at all. For his part, Reuther at once 
released a six-page statement excoriating 
the industry and calling on the Mead 
Committee in Washington to launch an 
investigation of materials shortages, al- 
leged monopoly controls over production, 
labor relations and public relations, effects 
of the carry-back provisions of the tax 
law, and the possibility that OPA-author- 
ized price increases on automobiles en- 
courage low-volume production. 


Designs New Car 


A new passenger car designed by 
Howard Darrin was previewed in Los 
Angeles recently. It is built on a 2 x 6-in 
box frame chassis which forms the out- 
side structure of the car and serves as 
side bumpers. Front fenders and hood 
are in one piece and may be lifted hy- 
draulically to allow motor inspection, 
rear panel also is one-piece construction. 
The passenger compartment seats three 
in front and two in the rear (an arrange- 
ment used, incidentally, in the new 
Willys-Overland 6-cylinder passenger car 
now being tooled for production). The 
Darrin job weighs 2400 Ib, has torsion bar 
front, semi-elliptic leaf 
springs in rear, 6-cylinder Continental 
L-head engine, hydraulically operated 
windows, docrs and front seat, 115-in. 
wheelbase. The designer says he hopes 
to sell the car for less than $2000 but 
no production has been started. It is 
understood Hayes Mfg. Co. in Grand 
Rapids has worked on the development 
and doubtless will build the bodies, 
perhaps the entire car, if and when. 


U. S. Rubber Buys Plant 


United States Rubber Co. has pur- 
government-owned aircraft 


suspension in 


chased the 
engine parts plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
operated by Studebaker during the war. 
Manufacture of automotive rubber parts 
other than tires, such as engine mounts, 
steering wheels, gaskets, grommets, seals, 
etc., will be concentrated there, after 
transfer from Detroit plants. About 1200 
will be employed. 


Completes Expansion 


Lakey Foundry & Machine Co. has 
practically completed its $875,000 expan- 
sion and modernization program at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., which included installation 
of 7000 ft of power conveyors, new 
shakeout equipment, ventilating system, 
shotblasting machinery and a large heat 
treating furnace. Lakey has backlog of $6 
million in castings orders, divided about 
40 per cent from passenger car manu- 
facturers, 45 per cent from truck and 
tractor builders and 15 per cent from 
household appliance makers. 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front St., New York 7, N. Y.. 


Send for 
your copy 


n designing die castings, remember 
that the use of fillets to avoid sharp corners 
is desirable for a number of reasons. Fillets 
will: 

1. Provide greater strength (even the small- 
est fillets have an appreciable strength- 
ening effect). 


2. Improve the flow of metal in the die, 
which is likely to result in smoother sur- 
faces on castings. 


3. Provide a gradual transition from thick 
to thin sections. 


4. Facilitate die construction and ejection 
of castings from the die. 
A radius of .015” minimum is suggested in 
place of sharp corners and larger radii are 
desirable when conditions permit. Fillets 
of .015” radius are barely noticeable even 
on outside edges and, in fact, a .030” radius 
is seldom evident except on close inspec- 
tion. The zinc alloy die casting shown here 
—a governor body—has been designed with 
liberal fillets both inside and out, as in- 
dicated on the drawing. 

Additional data on fillets and other de- 
sign considerations will be found in our 
booklet “Designing For Die Casting”. To 
insure that you will get the most from your 
die casting dollar, ask us—or your die cast- 
ing source—for a free copy of this booklet. 


FOR DIE CASTING ALLOYS 


The Research was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are based on 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (vss é%,) ZINC 
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Aircraft Firm 
Adds New Line 
Of Products 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. in ex- 
panding its activity will make 
alloy metal casket shells; also 
gets Navy research contract 


IN ITS PROGRAM to utilize fully its 
facilities and manufacturing techniques, 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., 
has begun manufacture of allcy metal 
casket shel's to be supplied to casket 
makers and finishers. 


manufacture of non- 


Entrance irto 
aeronautical products does not represent 
any lessening of Ryan’s interest and ac- 
tivities in the aircraft field, the company 
pointed cut, adding that it has just re- 
ceived from the U. S. Navy’s Bureau 
cf Aerorautics a contract for a metallur- 
cornection 


gical research 


with development of new types of materi- 


program in 


als suitable for jet power plant and ex- 
haust systems equipment. 

The company entered bcth the pro- 
grams through its Metal Products Divi- 
sion which was organized early this year 
to further develop, in both the aircraft 
fields, the 
as one of 


and non-aerorautical com- 


pany’s established business 
the courtry’s leading designers and fa- 
bricators cf stainless steel and other high 
quality metal alloy products. 

First showing of Ryan casket shells 
at a recent assembly at Kansas City of 
casket industry representatives from all 
parts of the country brought firm orders 
for 20 carloads of casket shells with a 
value in excess of $350,000. The Ryan 
plant is be!ng tcoled up for large-scale 
casket production, and a delivery rate 
of 1000 casket shells per month is sched- 
uled to be reached by early fall. While 
the first production orders are for chrome 
nickel alloy casket shells, other high qual- 
ity durable alloys, prircipally copper and 
bronze, also will be used subsequently. 


Deta ls concerning the contract from 
the Navy for a metallurgical research 
program have not been disclosed except 
for the basic announcement that the com- 
pany in co-operation with the Navy would 
conduct research work on new high heat- 
resistart alloys and on products fabricated 
from these new materials. 

Employment at Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
will approach the 2000 mark by late 
fall. One hundred additional production 
workers ard technicians will be added 
each month for the next four or five 


months. 
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TOY INDUSTRY DEVELOPING: Many former war plants in southern Calli- 
fornia have turned to developing a huge toy industry. Some of their 
new products, children’s sidewalk bikes, are shown being loaded for 


air-shipment to the East. 





NEA photo 











PRte eT 2... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _ signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased the building and land located at 
317 Penn Ave., that city, and will use the 
property to house its expanded engineer- 
ing departments. 

—o— 

Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, 
Mich.;. newly organized, has purchased 
& Truck Division of 


Domestic Industries Inc., Chicago, which 


Service Caster 


will continue its manufacturing opera- 
tions. 
—o— 
Association of Steel Distributors Inc., 
New York, has admitted the following 
firms to membership: Virginia Scrap Iron 








& Metal Co. Inc., Roanoke, Va.; Viking 
Steel Co., Cleveland; Commercial Metals 
Co. Ltd., Dallas, Tex.; California Metals 
Co., Oakland, Calif.; and Price Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

—o— 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., 
has added a 100-ton capacity single action 
press to its line of metal-forming presses. 

—o— 

Pipe & Tube Products Inc., New York, 
has changed its name to Reading Tube 
Corp. 

—o— 

H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, manu- 

facturer of nonferrous and stainless steel 
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fastenings, has moved its branch facili- 
ties from Heuston, Tex., to Dallas, Tex. 
The new office will be supervised by 
W. H. Kreer. 

atta 

Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, 
O., has appcinted Calco Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, as representative for the 
Philadelphia area. 

—o— 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, a divi- 
sion of Hewitt-Robins Inc., has moved 
its Philadelphia district office and ware- 
house from 20 South 15th St. to 401 
N. Broad St. 

—o— 

Coaltoter Conveyor Co., 310 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicavo, has changed its 
name to Material Movement Iadustries 
to more accurately portray the bread.h 
of the company’s equipment and activi- 
ties in the materials handling field. 

onnilticts 

High Precision Products Co., West- 
field, N. J.. has been formed to repre- 
sent Cosa Corp., New York, as distrib- 
utor for Swiss-made machinery. 

mn} 2 

Metallizing Co. of America, Chicago, 
has moved its eastern office and ware- 
house to 431 East 75th St., New York 21. 


U. S. Rubber Co. Acquires 
Plant at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
has purchased for $2,100,000 a govern- 
ment-buIt plant in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and will use it in producing industrial 
rubber prcducts. 

The plart, but in 1941 by the Re- 
corstruction Finance Corp. for the Stude- 
baker Aviation Corp., was used during 
the war for the manufacture of aircraft 
engine gears. The buildings are one 
story, airconditioned, windowless and 
equipped with fluorescent lighting. The 
flocr space, includi: g both manufacturing 
and administrative departments, totals 
more than 400,000 sq ft. 

It is expected that the plant will em- 
ploy about 800 people at first, increas- 
ing to 1200 in six months. Further in- 
creases are expected when full produc- 
tion is attained. 


Floating Dry Dock for Navy 
Launched by Dravo Corp. 


A self-cortained, cpen erd floating 
dry dock, largest vessel ever to be 
laurched on inland rivers, slid down 
specially built ways at Dravo Corp.’s 
Neville Island plant on the Ohio river, 
near Pittsburgh, Aug. 10. 

The vessel, designed by the U. S. 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards & Docks, is 448 
feet long and 97 feet wide. Height to 
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top of the wing-wall is 45 feet. Lifting 
capacity cf the dry dock is 6000 tcns. 


Its 73-foot wide dockirg chamber will 
accommodate most of the Navy auxiliary 
or tender type ships. 


Cambridge, O., Truck Rim 
Plant Offered by WAA 


War Assets Administration has cffered 
for sale or lease the Firestone truck rim 
plant at Cambridge, O. The plant, used 
as a sheet rolling and galvanizing facil- 
itv, has been renovated to produce truck 
rims but actual production had _ not 
started. 

The plant is located on a site of about 
four acres and consists of five buildings 
providing abcut 111,000 square feet of 
space, a train shed and a paint storage 
house. Included in the equipment are 


23 machine tools. 


Union Drawn Steel Plants 
At Massillon, O., Improved 


An I1l-month ccnstruction and im- 
provement program at the Massillon, O., 
plants of the Union Drawn Steel Divi- 
sion, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
has been ccmpleted. 

At the main Union Drawn plent a new 
trick and steel structure and bays, total- 
ing 50,000 sq ft of floor area, have re- 
placed a groun of wooden _ buildings. 
Carben ard alloy steel bars, shapes and 
wire are produced at this plant. 

At Union Drawn plant 2 an extensive 
interior improvement program has put 
the entire plant into use jn producing 
stainless steel bars, shepes, and wire. In 
1937 one bay of this plant was equipped 
fcr a limited production of. stainless 
steel drawn products. Use of a second 
bay was added in 1940. The present 
improvement puts the entire 70,000 sq 
ft of floor space of this building into 
prcduction of stainless products. 


Linde Air Products’ New 
Plant Under Construction 
Linde Air Products Co., New York, 


has begun construction of an oxygen cyl- 
inder filling station and acetylene pro- 
ducing plant in Boise, Idaho. The new 
facility is expected to be completed by the 
latter part cf this year. At present the 
company is operating an oxygen acety- 
lene warehouse in Boise. 


Dallas Metal Fabricators 
Form Trade Association 


Metal fabricators cf Dallas, Tex., have 
formed an association known as_ the 





Dallas Metal Manufacturers Association 
for the purpose of conferring on common 
problems, promoting thir businesses 
along a united front and developing 
most favcrable condition for the ex- 
pansion of the metalworking industry 
in their area. Metal fabricators who are 
members cf the Dallas Manufacturers & 
Wholesalers Association, a section of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, are 
eligible to membership. 

Officers of the new organization are: 
L. B. Jones, Mcsher Steel Co., presi- 
cent; J. P. Travis, Universal Corp., first 
vice president; W. W. Finlay, Guibersoa 
Corp., second vice president; L. H. P. 
Klotz, Luscombe Airplane Corp., trea- 
surer; and Mark Hannon, executive 


secretary-manager. 


Addition Being Constructed 
At Heil Co. Milwaukee Piant 


Construction has been started on an- 
other unit in the plant expansion pro- 
cram cf the Heil Co., Milwaukee. This 
$50,000 addition to the company’s Plant 
3 at Milwaukee will add more than 
110,000 sq ft of manufacturing space 
to its 52-acre layout. This addition will 
give the building a straight line produc- 
t'on area more than a third of a mile long 
with rail facilities through its entire 
length. 

Another 30,000 sq ft building is un- 
der corstruction at the company’s Plant 
2 at Hillside, N. J., and a new three-story 
sales off'ce building has just been com- 
pleted at Plart 1, Milwaukee. 


Metal Furniture Firm Has 
$525,000 Expansion Plans 


Expansion of National Metal Products 
Co., Carrollton, Tex., which produces 
metal furniture, has been announced by 
J. Curtis Sanfcrd, president and general 
manager. The company plans to spend 
$525,000 to expand its manufacturing 
facilities, and a contract has already 
been let for an addition of 20,000 square 
feet to house equipment for making 
chromium dinette furniture, according to 
Mr. Sanford, who added that the com- 
pany also plans an investment of $300,- 
000 in a strip mill and a tubing mi] next 


year. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Buys Ohio Site for Plant 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, has 
acquired a 45-acre site in Ashtabula, O., 
where it plars to build a plant for manu- 
facture of brakes and related parts. Em- 
plcyment is expected to total about 500 
when full production is reached. 
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Plomb Tool Co.'s 
Volume, Payrolls 
40% Above 1945 


Backlog equal to six months’ 


sales and incoming orders still 
exceed shipments. Rising de- 
mand for hand tools seen 


LOS ANGELES 

PLOMB TOOL CO.’S payrolls and 
volume of business now are 40 per cent 
greater than at the end of the war. This 
was disclosed recently by Morris B. 
Pendleton, president of the company, 
a leading maker of small steel hand tools 
operating in Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Portland, Oreg. 

In the six months ended June 30, the 
company earned a net profit of $668,714 
on its 311,191 shares of outstanding stock, 

Sales for the first half of 1946 totaled 
$6,696,745, Current backlog is equal to 
approximately six months’ sales volume 
und incoming orders continue to exceed 
shipments. 

Plomb employs 1420 persons in Los 
Angeles alone. It uses about 800 tons of 
steel a month, mostly carbon steels, alloys, 
cold drawn and hot-rolled. Total Plomb 
employment is about 1600. 

Mr. Pendleton explains the increased 
volume as follows: 

“Our mechanized economy was vastly 
accented during the war. This means 
that in comparison to other production 
fields, equipment and tools made of steel 
and other metals will remain the object 
of an ever-increasing demand for a long 
time to come. 

“Military establishments, offices, homes, 
farms—in fact virtually every field of 
human activity will use more and more 
of mechanical devices produced by metal- 
working industries. This spells more and 
more tools for production and mainte- 
nance. It also spells unprecedented pros- 
perity for the metals industries in this, 
the most efficiently organized mechanized 
nation in the history of the world. 

“All manufacturers in this field, par- 
ticularly, should prepare for production 
schedules undreamed of in domestic mar- 
kets at any time in the past.” 

Still another Los Angeles concern’s 
fiscal report reflected reason for mount- 
ing optimism on the part of industrialists 
of the area. This was the balance sheet 
released by Ducommun Metals & Supply 
Co., which reports a net income of $484,- 
881 in the first six months of the year 
on a gross of $7,495,066. Compared with 
last year’s same period net of $172,026, 
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MASS PRODUCTION: This mechanized conveyor line at the Los Angeles 
plant of North American Aviation Inc. will turn out the company’s new 
four-place, all metal private Navion airplanes, pictured here, at the rate 
of ten or more daily. NEA photo 












the current figure is seen as a sign of 
the times—the end of the reconversion 
era in industry, 

A third indication of the same trend 
was contained in the words of E. C. 
I1ummell, president of the Metal Trades 
Manufacturers Association and head of 
Utility Steel Foundry. Mr. Hummell said: 

“Local plants generally are busy on 
backlogs of orders. New business is ac- 
celerating at a steady rate. Sizable ex- 
penditures are being made for plant re- 
arrangements and new additions, although 
these activities are being retarded by 
reason of building material searcities, 
particularly electrical equipmert. 

“Labor turnover rates are high in most 
plants, with needs for both skilled and 
unskilled help continuing. The principal 
difficulty in the labor field lies in the 
insistence on job selectivity by appli- 
cants.” 


Public Works Projects 
Call for Much Steel 


SEATTLE 
In addition to a strong demand for 
steel items required in general industrial 
construction, public works projects are 
calling for major tonnages in the Pacific 
Northwest. The Columbia Basin, Bonne- 
ville, Coulee and state highway jobs are 
outstanding and involve many large con- 
tracts, 
In some instances mounting costs are 
acting as a deterrent but much needed 





work has been delayed so long that 
projects are being pushed nevertheless. 
As an illustration the cost of the Ander- 
son Ranch dam in Idaho, a reclamation 
irrigation job, has doubled in five years. 
Original cost was estimated at $13 mil- 
lion. Already $18 million has been spent 
and it will require $7 million more to 
complete the highest earth-fill dam in the 
world. 

Reclamation Bureau announces West- 
inghouse Electric Co. apparently low for 
Coulee dam equipment, $1,100,000 for 
one generator and $3,390,000 for three, 
delivery fob East Pittsburgh, 

Reclamation Bureau has called bids 
Aug. 26 for shapes for the Fallon relift 
plant, Buffalo Rapids project, Montana, 
and for shapes for proposed machine 
shop, Nyssa, Oreg., and steel warehouse, 
at Coulee. On Aug. 27 bids will be opened 
for 15-ton traveling crane for Payette 
project, Idaho. On Aug. 28 tenders will 
be received for five 3000-barrel steel silos, 
with bucket elevators, hoppers, feeders, 
conveyors and accessories for the Colum- 
bia Basin improvement, Spec. 1498; Aug: 
29 for 12-foot-diameter welded steel 
plate penstock and outlets for Cascade 
dam, Payette project; Sept, 4 for 12.7 
mile 69kv transmission line, same project. 
Award has been made to American Bridge 
Co. at $63,866 for 120-foot steel barge 
for Coulee dam, about 300 tons plates. 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. is low at 
$26,535 for supplying 134 tons for switch- 
back at Coulee. Seattle Bronze Co, has 
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been awarded an $18,240 contract for 
aluminum hand rails for the left power 
house, Coulee. Schmitt Steel Co., Port- 
land, is low, $2320 for stop logs, Bonne- 
ville dam. 


Graham Industries Begin 
Operations in Bay Area 


SAN FRANCISCO 

A new manufacturing organization, 
which will assume large proportions if 
present plans are fulfilled, has started 
functioning in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

It is Graham Industries Inc., which 
is the parent ‘irm for five new enter- 
prises. Altogether, these are expected 
to employ 3500 workers eventually. 

Graham Industries has taken over the 
West Yard adjacent to the Moore Dry 
Dock Co. on the Oakland Estuary. This 
government-owned shipyard facility was 
built during the war at a cost of $9 
million. 

Graham has taken possession of the 
property under an interim lease from 
the War Assets Administration for a 
maximum period of six months. When 
inventory of the facilities is completed 
at that time the property will be of- 
fered for disposal to the highest bidder. 
It is believed almost certain, however, 
that Graham will bid for the property. 

The five firms to be cperated as sub- 
sidiaries of Graham Industries are: 

Graham Development Co., which will 
manufacture semifabricated houses. 

Graham-Doane Truck Co.,. which will 
assemble low-bed trucks. 

Graham Commercial Refrigeration Co., 
which will produce large size commer- 
cial refrigeration units. 

Graham Drydock Co., which will do 
ship repair work. 

Graham Durable Furniture Co., which 
will make steel household furniture. 


Envisions Great Advances 


In Atomic Propulsion 
SEATTLE 
flight at 


speeds from hovering to several times 


Atomic propulsion, safe 
the speed of sound, unlimited range in 
terms of world distances and travel into 
outer space may be possible during the 
next three decades, engineering and sales 
vice president Wellwood E. Beall de- 
clared recently on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the Boeing Aircraft Co. He add- 
ed that such things as safe flight regard- 
less of weather conditions, natural color 
televised 
personal aircraft and completely auto- 


matic controls could be realized in the 


navigational aids, foolproof 


next thirty years of aviation. 
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Lower Freight Rates from Geneva 
Steel Plant to West Coast Asked 


United States Steel proposes reduction from $12 to $8 a fon. 
California industrialists claim downward revision would bring 
many new fabricating plants to serve needs of Pacific rim 


markets. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

STRONG plea for approval of lower 
railroad rates on steel moving from the 
Geneva Steel Co. mill in Utah to Pa- 
cific Coast points was voiced and reit- 
erated by leading industrialists at recent 
hearings here before the Pacific Freight 
Tariff Bureau. 

This reduction, they said, is necessary 
if the West’s new industrial economy 
is to be successful. 

U. S. Steel Corp., owner of the Ge- 
neva plant, has asked for a reduction 
from the present $12 a ton rate to $8 a 
ton. Geneva Steel Co., in outlining its 
need for this cut, at the hearing stated 
that action is needed quickly by the 
railroads as the mill expects to start 
rolling plates early in August. 

No definite opposition to the rate re- 
How- 
ever, Kaiser Co. and Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. told the tariff bureau 
that if the rate reduction were granted 


quest appeared at the meeting. 


they would seek comparable percentage 
Kaiser 


Co. also plans to ask similar cuts on 


reductions in coastwise rates. 


eastbound ‘rates from its plant at Fon- 
tana, Calif., into Utah and other south- 
west territory as well as reductions on 
coal and iron rates from Utah to Fon- 
tana. These would be designed to bring 
rates in line with eastern ratios between 


coal and iron and finished product tariffs 
Foresee Increase in Plants 


Witnesses appearing at the hearing 
here forecast a large increase in the num- 
bers of new fabricating plants which 
would come about as a result of lower 
ing the rate from Geneva. It was point- 
ed cut that West Coast population is ex- 
pected to double in the next 20 years 
and expansion of these plants is neces- 
sary to serve that market adequately. 
These fabricators must be able to com- 
pete successfully with eastern firms, how 
ever, if such growth is to be obtained 
and that competition on an equitable 
basis will not be possible if the deliv- 
ered cost of steel is not lowered through 
a rate reduction, they pointed out. 

One of the strongest pleas for favor- 
able action on the rate revision came 


from Kenneth T. Norris, president, Cali- 


Association, and 


fornia Manufacturers 








Coastwise reductions also will be sought 


of Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Norris said manufacturing had 
now become the major source of income 
to Californians as a result of the indus- 
trial revolution that has occurred in the 
West. He pointed out that “there are 
relatively 
California’s further industrial growth.” 


unlimited opportunities for 
Mr. Norris stated that at the present 
$12 freight rate, Geneva would be of 
little use to the West, but if a more 
favorable price is set on steel as the re- 
sult of a rate reduction, “new industries 
will come into the state and area.” 
Alden G. 


dated Steel Corp., also strongly endorsed 


Roach, president, Consoli- 


the rate reduction, and at the same time 
sharply rapped “Pittsburgh plus” steel 
Roach 


foresees the whole Paciiic slope as a 


costs for western industry. Mr. 


united industria! region where the new 
warborn steel plants will be the key- 
stone of an economic independence for 
the West. 

Governor H. B. Maw, of Utah, also 
spoke at the hearing, urging the develop- 
ment of Utah’s raw material resources 
can be developed orly if the western in- 
dustrial progress is not impeded. 

Other witnesses pointed out develop- 
ment of western industry would have 
effect on development cf the whole Pa- 
ific basin by providing the Philippines 


and the Orient with products. 


Kaiser Aluminum Plants 
Meet Production Schedules 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Permanente Metals Corp. (Henry J. 
Kaiser) announced that production of 
aluminum at the companies’ leased plants 
at Spokane, Wash., during July, first 
month of operation, had fulfilled pro- 
posed schedules. 

Output at the Trentwood mill! last 
month was 4,020,000 pounds of alumi- 
num. At the same time it was reported 
that a second potline had been put in 
operation at the Mead reduction plant. 


According to present schedules, the 
plants will produce 80 million pounds 


of aluminum by the end of the year. 
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LEO J. PANTAS 


Leo J. Pantas has been appointed plant 
manager of the new Buffalo plant, Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., New York. Mr. Pan- 
tas was superintendent of the radar de- 
Stamford, 
Conn., Division, before being transferred 


partment of the company’s 
to the company’s executive offices in New 
York last January to aid Maxwell C. 
Maxwell, assistant to the president for 
Buffalo 


plant for the production of home electric 


production, in organizing the 


Mr. Pantas originally joined 
1929, in the Yale & 
Towne apprentice school in Stamford. 


appliances. 


the company in 


--O - 

T. F. DeNormandie has been named 
branch manager, Buffalo office, Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
with Jessop for the last ten years in vari- 


He has been 
ous departments, including production, 
sales, and the Sheet and Plate Division. 


0 


Robert L, Springer, former sales and 
service engineer for Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., and for the last 
seven years Chicago sales manager, Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, has 
returned to Vanadium-Alloys as engineer 
and representative in the Chicago district. 


—oO-—— 


Sidney E. McCrum has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager, Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver. Mr. McCrum was as- 
sistant advertising manager of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York, before the 
merger of that company with Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 

o— 


Paul G. Strom has been appointed su- 
pervisor of agricultural extension, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp. The 
Steel & Wire company hes announced 
expansion of its agricultural extension ac- 
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tivities as a service to farmers. Mr. Strom, 
recently releaased from the Navy, will 
edit the Farm Pictorial, 15 year old pub- 
lication issued quarterly by the company. 
He will work closely with state agzicul- 
tural colleges, Farm Bureaus, the Lepart- 
ment of Agriculture, 4-H boys and girls 
clubs, livestock associations and county 


agents. 


—-()— 


W. R. Harrison has been elected presi- 
dent, Cleveland Tapping Machine Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Harrison had been presi- 
dent and general manager, Spun Steel 
Corp., Canton, O. He was with that com- 
pany more than 19 years. Mark Graves 
has been elected vice president of the 
Tapping Machine company, and will con- 
tinue in charge of sales and engineering. 
W. E. Hamaker has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. A. 
R. Wise has been named factory manager. 
Mr. Wise had been associated with Spun 
Steel Corp. for over 19 years in various 
supervisory capacities. 


—O— 


Rigid-Tex Corp., Buffalo, has elected 
the following officers: Richard S. Smith, 
president and treasurer; John E. Emer- 
son, vice president and general man- 
iger; E. S. Sidway, assistant general sales 
manager. 

illic 

Alfred C. Howard has been named vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
Edwin P. Hart 
has been appointed controller of the 


Eversharp Inc., Chicago. 


company, and John W. Dean Jr., man- 
ager of the firm’s new Long Island City, 
N. Y., plant. Mr. Howard had been with 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, for 30 
years, and sirce 1937 was superintendent 
of that company’s cperations at Beloit, 
Wis. Mr. Hart had been a staff special- 
ist with Frazer & Torbet, Chicago ac- 
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counting firm for the last two years. Prior 
to that, he had served two years as comp- 
troller’s special representative, Oil Well 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex., a subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp. Mr. Dean 
was asscciated with Firestone Steel Piod- 
ucts Co. and Firestone Aircraft Co., Ak- 
ron. 


—o— 


C. D. Barr has been named president, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham. He succeeds W. D. Moore, who is 
retiring after having served the company 
as president for the last 22 years. Mr. 
Barr had been vice president and secre- 
tary of the company since 1937. Mr. 
Moore joined the firm in 1908 as a me- 
chanical engineer. 

—o— 

Charles S, Thorne, vice president and 
general manager, Birmingham Electric & 
Mfz. Co., 
elected president of the Jefferson County 
Safety Council for the new year. 


Birmingham, has been re- 


—Oo— 


Austin Logan Ford, Cleveland, has 
been appointed exclusive agent in the 
Cleveland and northern Ohio area for 
Lovejoy Tool Co. Inc., Springfield, Vt. The 
Austin Logan Ford office is managed by 
Richard K. Spangle, who is assisted by 
his brother, Robert Spangle. 

—o— 

Donald J. Reese, Development & Re- 
search Nickel 
Co. Ire., New York, has been appointed to 


Division, International 
the new Gray Iron Division advisory 
committee of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Chicago. 


—o— 


Victor E. Rennix has been appointed 
Chicago regional sales manager, Electro- 
Motive Division, La Grange, II]., General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, succeeding Clyde 
A. Sattley who retired July 1, after 20 
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years with the division. Mr. Rennix now 
is in charge of sales and service and parts 
activity in the region. The division’s 
Central Service organization territory has 
been re-zoned. M, H. Gardner, service 
manager, and J. E. O'Leary, field engi- 
neer, both formerly Central regional men, 
have been transferred to St. Louis in the 
same capacities. W. E. Dunn becomes 
Chicago service manager, after having 
been Central district engineer. L. M. 
Williams and N. A. Minor have been 
transferred from the La Grange plant to 
St. Louis and Chicago, respectively, as 
parts and stores representatives. 
—o— 

Elmer A. Marquardt has 

pointed zone sales manager in charge of 


been ap- 


the new Philadelphia office, General 
Detroit Corp., Detroit, and General 
Pacific Corp. 
pot ae 
Sherman R. Lyle, William Earle 


Bryden, and Alfred J, Kinnucan have 
been appointed district sales engineers, 
Steel & Tube Division, Timken Roller 
Mr. Lyle has 
been assigned to the company’s Cleveland 
He joined Timken in 1940 as a 
assistant in the Steel & 


Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


district. 


metallurgical 


Tube Division. Recently he had been inj 


the steel sales department of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bryden, who has been ap- 
pointed to the Chicago district, joined 
the Timken company as an assistant in 
1937. 


In 1940, he became sales engineer for 


the metallurgical department in 


the New York district. He was recently 
released from the Navy. Mr. Kinnucan, 
also recently released from the Navy, 
has been assigned to the company’s New 
York district. 

—o— 

Rear Adm. Lawrence B,. Richardson, 
retired deputy and assistant chief, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, will become asso- 
ciated with Curtiss-Wright Corp., New 
York, as executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, effective Sept. 1. 

—O 

James Herman has been appointed 
eastern district sales manager, Ahlberg 
Bearing Co., Chicago. His territory will 
cover Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
ind Washington. Mr. Herman joined 
the company in 1935. Recently he had 
been Philadelphia branch manager. 

chitin 

Victor E, Nelson, president, Universal 
Oil-Seal Co., and Nelson Mfg. Corp., 
both of Pontiac, Mich., has been appoint- 
ed Pontiac chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development, New York. 
Thomas I. S. Boak, works manager, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., a division of Olin Industries Inc., 
Connecticut state 


has been appointed 


chairman, and New Haven community 
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chairman, of the committee. E. M. Ca- 
baniss, manufacturing vice president, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has been appointed community 
chairman of that city for the committee. 
Carl Zapffe, manager, iron ore proper- 
ties, Northern Pacific Railway Co., has 
been appointed Brainerd, Minn., com- 
munity chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

—o— 

Marcus J. Aurelius has been elected 
sales vice president, United States Steel 
Supply Co., Chicago, succeeding Leslie 
B. Worthington who has become presi- 
dent of the company. He will maintain 
headquarters in Chicago and have sales 
jurisdiction over operating 
there, and in Baltimore, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Newark, N. J., Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and St. Paul. Mr. Aurelius has been 
associated with United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries for most of the last ten 
years. Since October, 1944, he was as- 
sistant to manager, Railroad Materials 
and Commercial Forgings Division, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

ncn 

C. E. Phillips has been appointed sales 
and advertising manager, Marine Di- 
vision, Armnolt Motor Co., Warsaw, Ind. 
Mr. Phillips, for the last three years, was 
industrial. and public relations director, 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

—o— 

Leigh B, Block has been elected a 
director, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. H. Morris, who retired in April 
as secretary. Mr. Block was elected vice 
president of Inland in 1939, and is now 
in charge of all purchases. He began his 


warehouses 


business career at the Indiana Harbor 


works of the company in 1924. 
—0-— 
Frank R. Kettering, supervisor of the 
company training school at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 


has retired. He was with the company 





LEIGH B. BLOCK 








47 years, all but 19 of which were spent 
in training school work. Nine engineers 
of the Westinghouse corporation will go 
to Oak Ridge, Tenn., to join the pool 
of scientific manpower which will work 
on peacetime applications of atomic pow- 
er. On one year loan from the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories are: Dr. El- 
mer B. Ashcraft, chemical and metallur- 
gical department; Dr. Sidney Siegel, 
magnetic department; Dr. R. C. Masen, 
electro-physics department; and Dr. Jer- 
ald E. Hill and Dr. L. P. Hunter, elec- 
tronics department. Other Westinghouse 
engineers assigned include two from the 
East Pittsburgh works, J. W. Simpson of 
the switchgear engineering department, 
and A. H. Toepfer of the district engi- 
neering and service department; and two 
from the South Philadelphia, Pa., works, 
N. J. Paladino and E. F. Miller of the 
Steam Turbine Division. The engineers 
will carry on research at the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. 
—o— 

Logan W. Mulford Jr., recently re- 
leased from the Army, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, American 3- 
way Luxfer Prism Co., New York. 

—o— 

Michael Miller has been appointed vice 
president in charge of procurement and 
administrative engineering, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich. He has been 
associated with Kaiser enterprises since 
1931. Joacquin F. Reis has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of fiscal 
operations of Kaiser-Frazer, serving also 
as assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. He has been associated with 
Kaiser interests on the West Coast since 
1925. 

a 

J. G. McCarty has been appointed Pitts- 
burgh branch manager, Howe Scale Co., 
Rutland, Vt., succeeding H. J. Steidley, 
retired. Mr. McCarty joined the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh branch as service engi- 
neer in 1941. 

os 

Lewis W. King has been appointed 
manager of roll sales, Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
He has been with the Birdsboro company 
for the last nine years, and is also roll 
designer and sales engineer of rolling 
mill machinery for the organization. 

—o— 

Ellis P. Mason has been named district 
manager of the new Louisville branch 
office, A. Fink] & Sons Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Mason had been with the Dodge Chicago 
plants of the Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 

—o— . 

Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
elected the following officers: Vice presi- 
dent, Howard B. Johnson; vice president 
and general superintendent, R. S. Lynch; 
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Atomic Hydrogen? Does atomic hydrogen welding of E-S 18-12 Mo 


(Type 316) produce welds as corrosion resistant as those made by a metallic arc? 


e elding 18-8 ’ 
Gas-Welding 18-8? What other compositions of chrome-nickel Stainless, 


besides E-S 18-8 (Type 302) can be oxyacetylene welded? asthe 

7? non I a4 - aclina? . ® lo ‘ - 

LOMmK J _— alin Is it necessary to anneal and pickle small outdoor Cqstern 
storage tanks of E-S 18-8 LC (Type 304) after metallic-arc welding? 4 

Weld Vibration? Do spot welds in light gages of E-S 18-8 sheet (Type for the 
302) stand up under rapid vibration over long periods of time 

; Cr..19 . °4gp 
Bonding to Steel’ whatis the best way to join E-5 18-8 Stainless sheet arms @ r 
(Type 302) to low-alloy steel hangers without a noticeable joint? 


when 
Eastern welcomes your questions about joining ‘ 
stainless steels. Whether they concern arc or gas weld- Stain les * 
ing, atomic hydrogen, or heliarc welding of light- 


gage sheet... Eastern Stainless’ technical is the 
men have answers based on experience. ae 
question 









‘*Eastern Stainless Steel Sheets’’, a modern 
book about a modern metal, gives you 
much data on joining. Send for your copy, 
and if you need further help, get in touch 


with any of our 18 offices or distributors. 


JMLco E-D1 


EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE ~ i MARYLAND e Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DETROIT » LOS ANGELES +: NEWARE + PHILADELPHIA 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








treasurer, Gilbert Purvis; and assistant 
secretary, W. F. Glenn. C. F. Williams 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the company. 
elie cas 
Brig. Gen. Donald Armstrong, who re- 
cently retired from the Armv after 36 
years of service, has joined the staff of 
the American Standards Association. He 
will assist Howard Coonley, chairman of 
the ASA executive ccmmittee, in expand- 
ing and developing the activities of the 
ssociation, 
eas 
Dr. William L. MeCrecken, recently 
released from the Army, has been ap- 
pie 3S 


Dirley Sr., vice president in charze of 


pointed administrative assistant to 


research and engineering, Detrex Corn., 
Detroit Dr. McCrack-n 
corperation in 1939. 


orizinally 

j int d ihe 
cecal 

been 

Elec- 


Industries, 


Theodore K. Burgenbauch has 


appointed production manager, 
tronics Divisicn, Ellinwood 
Los Angeles. He will supervise 
duction stock 


sembly and product test for the firm. 


pro- 
engineering, control, as- 
Until six menths ago, he was assistant 
factory engineer, Electronic Tube Divi- 
sion, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
om 
paeraee 

A. A. Straub has been nemed presi- 
dent and general manager of the newly 
organized Gas Atmospheres Inc., Cleve- 
land. 

ee ce 

FE. G. Schroeder has been named to 
head the new Detroit district cffice of 
Electric Products Co., Cleveland. This 
new district office will handle all sales 
negotiations in the territory, 
Michi-an, 
ern Ohio and northeastern Indiana. Mr. 
Schroeder was Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for more than 


ind service 


which censists of northwest- 


with General 
seven vears, 
ne. 

Warren J. Helmes has been named ex- 
port representative in the Philippine 
Islands fcr Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co., Mil- 
waukee, and will work with the Earn- 
shaw Docks ard Honolulu Iron Works, 
industrial equip- 


distributors of heavy 


ment for the firm’s General Machinery 
Divisicn. 
Sans 
K. D. Clark, formerly zone manager 
at Portland, Oreg., for Motor 
Pontiac, Mich., Mo- 


tors Corp., hes moved to Les Angeles 


Pentiac 
Division, General 
to assume leadership of that zone, suc- 
ceeding John Bathrick, who has resi-nex 
Pontiac dealer in Highland 
S. H. Reeder succeeds Mr. 
Portlend. 
zone 


to beceme 
Park, Calif. 
Clark as zone 

Mr. Reeder had 


manager at 


been assistant 
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manager. Mr. Clark began his career 
with Pontiac as a district manager of 
the Portland zone in 1936, and was 
made zone manager in 1944. Mr. Reeder, 
recently released from the Army, orizin- 
ally joined Pontiac in 1936. 
ane , are 

A. J. Baker has been ap»ointed man- 
ager of rubbcr thread sales, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, succeeding Karl Ryan, 
resigned. Mr. Baker jzined the comnany 
in 1927, and had been manager of the 
Du Bois, Pa., plant since 1944. C. J. 
Phillips succeeds Mr. Baker as manazer 
of the Du Bois plant. With the com- 
pony since 1920, Mr. Phillips had been 
production superintendent cf its Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., p!ant since 1939. 

saddles 

Alexander Saunders, recently released 
from the Navy as a lieutenant, has re- 
turned to or. o.,; 


New York. Mr. Saunders had been on 


Alexander Saunders 


active Cuty since 1943. Serving as a com- 

munications officer, he saw service in 

the Atlantic and Pacific areas, including 

Mandalay, Shanghai and Australia, 
saint 

Col, Thomas A. Crystal, U. S. Army. 
retired, has been appointed supervisor, 
Regicnal Veterans’ Division, Cleveland 
office, War Assets Administretion. S. G. 
Coates, who formerly headed the Pri- 
oritvy & Special Services Division, will! 
become head of the newly established 
Public Interest Divisicn. 

—o— 

J. F. Woessner, general works auditor, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corn., Pittsburgh, 
has been annointed chairman of the 
industry conference of ircn and _ steel 
controllers which will be a nort of fif- 
annual meeting of Controllers 
Institute <f America, to be held in New 
York, Sept. 15-18. 


caer ; een 


teenth 


Irwin A. Marshall has been appointed 
transmission engineer, Factory Equip- 
ment Co., Detroit. He had been sales 
manager, American Gear & Mf. Co., 
Chicago. Fcr Marshall 
was Cleveland manazer, Foote 
Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago. 
He snent 16 years as sales engineer with 
Boston Gear Werks Inc., North Quincy, 
Mass. 


six years, Mr. 
sales 


—o— 
Lee B. Thomas, president, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, has been appzinted a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Institute of Design. 
ine 
Willard R. Beye has joined the staff of 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Mo., where he will work in the design 
and development section. Mr. Beye had 
been engineer, Transcontinental 
and Western Airlines, Kansas City, Kan- 


senior 





sas. Y. W. Luke, recently released from 
the Navy, has joined the Research In- 
stitute’s Mechanics Division as a ccm- 
puter and mathematician. 

—o— 

I. H. Lundgren has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer, Warren, O., dis- 
trict, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
succeeding H. K. Ihrig who was recently 
promoted to chief engineer. Mr. Lund- 
gren had been with the Central Alloy 
district of the company, in Canton and 
Massillon, O., since 1933, as a draftsman 
and later as an engineer. 

—o— 

George O. Hendee, Havertown, Pa., 
has been appointed sales en. ineer, Phila- 
delphia_ territo-y, Hannifin Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. The territory includes southern 
New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. Mr. Hendee was recently re- 
leased from the Army. 

— So 

John B. Mitchell has been appointed 
general manager of manufacturing opera- 
tions, and Carl C. Henning, genera] man- 
ager of raw materials, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Mitchell had 
been assistant to the vice president in 
charge of manufacturing operations. Mr. 
Ilenning was manager of raw materials. 

—o— 

W. B. Eakin has been named general 
manager, Ekco Products Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., wholly owned subsidiary of Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago. Edward Marder 
has been named to head a newly created 
sales cffice of the company in Detroit. 
Mr. Marder has been with the Ekco com- 
pany since 1935. 

—o— 

J. William Barker has been appointed 
vice president and general manager, In- 
dustrial Furnace Division, Loftus Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Barker was 
formerly with Stein-Atkinson Ltd., Lon- 
don, and Chapman-Stein, Mt. Vernon, O. 
Ile was one of the founders of Rust Fur- 
nace Co,, Pittsburgh. 

aad 

Dr, W. M. Shafer has joined the re- 
search department, National Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. He will perform metal 
powder research for the firm’s Plastic 
Metals Division, as well as research on 
the company’s heating and_ industrial 
products. Dr. Shafer had been a mem- 
ber of the research and metallurgical 
staffs of Fansteel- Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, III. 

—o— 

Henry Moecker Jr. has retired as man- 
ager, Cleveland Mfg. Division, American 
Stove Co., St. Louis. Mr. Moecker had 


been manager of the Cleveland plant 
since 1934, having joined the company 
in 1896 at Harvey, Il. 
ber of the firm’s board of directors for 


He was a mem- 
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PERRY SNYDER 


Whe has been appointed chief engineer, 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., Youngstown, 
noted in STEEL, Ju'y 29 issue, p. 64. 


many years. A. W. Leeseberg has been 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Cleveland Manufacturing Division, He 
has been with the organization 40 years, 
and was recently production co-ordinator 
of the Cleveland division. 


—()—. 


Earl J. Breech, general manager, Merz 
Engineering Co., Indianapolis, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Marmon-Herrington Co. Inc., Indiana- 
polis. David M. Klausmeyer, president 
of Marmon-Herrington, and C. Alfred 
Cempbell and Guy C. Dixon, vice presi- 
dert and treasurer, respectively, were 
also elected members of the board. Merz 
Engineering Co, is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Marmcn-Herrington Co. 

a » 

Virgil V. Grant has been elected 
treasurer, Catervillar Tractor Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill., succeeding W. J. McBrian who 


JOHN E. GOELE 


Who has been appointed president, National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, noted in STEEL, Aug. 5 
issue, p. 97. 


was elected a vice president of the com- 
pany in May,.1944. Mr. McBrian will 
now devcte more time to administrative 


the 


responsibilities in connection with 
purchssing and treasury departments. 
Mr. Grent had been assistant treasurer of 
the company since early 1944. 
illite 
Charles G. Purnell has become associ- 
ated with Cabot & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 
He had been a district contact metallur- 
gist with Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, for 19 years. 
or 
John H. Faunce Jr. has been appoint- 
ed district manager of sales cf the new- 
ly opened Chicago office, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., and subsidiaries, 
By-Products Steel Corn., and Luken- 
weld Inc. Mr. Faunce has recently been 
relezsed from the Navy. Prior to the 


war, he was associated for five years 


F. V. LOCKEFER 


Appointed general sales manager, Mid-States 
Equipment Corp., Chicago, neted in STEEL, 
Aug. 5 issue, p. 116, 


with American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. Robert M. Bowman will be 
asscciat.d with Mr. Faunce as a mem- 
ber cf the Chicago sales steff. Mr. Bow- 
man jcined Lukens in 1942, and had re- 
cently been with its flanginz sales de- 
partment. 
ee 

Kenneth W. Green has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent, Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Philadelphia. He joined 
the company in 1927. In 1937, he was 
appointed manager of railway sales, and 
early this year the Engineering Sales 
Division, which he had been supervising 
during the war, was merged with the 
Railway Division, and he was put in 
charge as manager. 

——() 

Samuel J. Zeigler, former Navy cap- 
tain, has joined the Des Moines, Iowa, 
plant of Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego. 








OBITUARIES... 


Frank L. Steph ns, 65, president, Vi- 
king Automatic Sprinkler Co., Chicago, 
died Aug. 4, in Downers Grove, III. 

iaabiaiiecs 

Paul Shoup, 72, president, Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association of Los An- 
geles, died in that city recently. 


eae | 


Stuart Whitney French, 79, retired gen- 
eral manager of western properties, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., New York, died re- 
cently in San Marino, Calif. 


—CoC— 


Dwight C. Warren, New England 
manager of The lon Age, Philadelphia, 
died Aug. 2 in Hartford, Conn., after a 
brief illness. He had been associated with 
The Iron Age in this capac'ty since 1910, 
havirg been previous'y with The Iron 
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Trade Review (now StreEL) and The 
Fourdry, Cleveland. He was active in 
the Western New Englavd Chanter cf th: 
National Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
ac tn 

Louis J. Desparois, 51, St. Louis dis- 
trict sales manager, Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland, died recently in St. Louis. 


at 





Chester J. Roberts, 57, industrial engi- 
gineer, and former manager of the In- 
dustries and Trade Promotion Divisions, 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
died recently near Glendale, Calif. 


—_Q— 


Carl J. Zaiser, 67, president, Ampco 
Metal Inc., Milwankee, died July 29, at 
his heme in Wauwatosa. Wis. In 1920, 
he took over American Metal Products 
Co., a small Milwaukee firm, and devel- 
oped it into the present day Ampco Metal 


Inc. He was also regional vice presi- 
dent of the National St. Lawrence Water- 
way Association. 
Pee 
A. E. Norris, 50, president, Regina 
Corp., Rahway, N. J., died recently at 
his summer home in Bay Head, N. J. He 
was vice president and a member of the 
executive committee of the Vacuum 
Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association. 
os 
David Oakley Hagedorn, 27, founder 
and head of Hagedom Engineering, Los 
Angeles, died recently, after a cardiac 
operation. He had been organizing 
Dornson Corp. as a new manufacturing 


enterprise shortly before his death, 


Raphael F. Davis, 76, secretary and 
purchasing agent, Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, died recently in High- 
land Park, Ill. 

































































Fig. 1—Appearance of clean and oiled steel, left, when 
viewed under ultraviolet radiation. Mineral oil fluoresces 
brightly while clean metal appears black 


Fig, 2 


with varying concentrations of sodium metasilicate 


Luminograms of steel with mineral oil, cleaned 


Fig, 3—Assembly showing oil coated panel in test cleaner 


Fig. 4—Photographic arrangement. for recording results 
using fluorescent test method. A, ultraviolet lamp; B, 
4x5 in. view camera with K-2 filter and Tri-X film; C, 
slot for 
lens to easel, approximately 36 in.; E, 


strips, 2 


D, distance from 
easel; F, 


camera adjustment; camera 
metal 


x 4 in. 





Left, reference piece of clean steel 


Strip No. ] 2 
Sodium metasilicate concentration, % a 4 
Residual oil, gram per sq cm 10° 38 21 


‘Do SCIENTIFIC 





IT IS well recognized that quality of coatings, and of 
finished coated products depend to a great extent on the 
cleanliness of the base to which the coatings are applied. 
There are many contaminants which must be removed 
before coating, among them rust, different types of heat 
scale, grease, oil, carbon smudge and other burned oil 
products, dust and dirt, alkalies and soluble iron salts and 
other residues from pickling and cleaning processes. 

Introduction of the cold rolling process with the in- 
cidental problems brought about by the oils used in roll- 
ing and the products which these oils form in subsequent 
processing have made the requirements for thorough clean- 
ing more difficult. Metallurgically clean means the ab- 
sence of any materials on the surface which will stimulate 
corrosion and interfere with the application of a coating, 
thus causing imperfection or failure of finish. 

Coatings whether they be metallic such as zinc, lead, 
tin or terne, or whether they be organic, such as paints 
or lacquers or enamels, or whether they be special chemi- 
cal treatments are applied for some specific purpose— 
the purpose generally being to give added protection and 
sometimes decoration to the steel base. Each type of 
coating material has fairly definite properties to the extent 
that for any standard unit of thickness a rather definite 
amount of protection may be expected. It follows then, 
that if the most efficient use of coating material is to 
be made, certain requirements must be met. 

First, the coating film should be as continuous as 
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Positive methods for determining when metal surfaces are 
chemically clean go a long way in taking cleaner research 


; out of the production line 

1. 

d 

t possible, with a minimum of porosity, since protection is 
i] not realized at the points where the bare steel is exposed, 
q except in the case of some metallic coatings, notably zinc, 


where the sacrificial properties of the metal may, for a 
| short time, provide for some increased protection due to 
4 the covering over of the exposed areas. Second, the coat- 
ing film should be as uniform in thickness as possible. 
Obviously, the total value of the coating film is only as 
good as its thinnest area and, while uniformity of thick- 
ness of the coating film does not depend alone on the 
cleanliness of the steel base, still the cleanliness of the 
base has much to do with uniformity. Third, the coating 
films should adhere to the base metal as tightly as possible. 
Coating films adhere to the base metal in several dif- 
ferent ways. In some cases chemical combinations are 
made with the steel base; in other cases, notably in the 
hot metallic coatings, alloys are formed between the coat- 
ing and the base metal. While complete cleanliness of 
the base metal probably does not guarantee tightness of 
coating film in all cases, still it is one of the most im- 
portant contributing factors. Thus if for no other reason 
than that of making the most efficient use of coating 
materials, the proper amount of study should be devoted 
to the cleaning of the base metal prior to use in produc- 

' tion cycles. 
Just what degree of cleaning is required for coating? 
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Fig. 5 — Ceating 
technique showing 
panel holder for 
use in spray pat- 
tern method 
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Chis is a difficult question to answer since the property 
of removing oils from metals is relatively easy to recognize 
and evaluate qualitatively, but somewhat more difficult 
to evaluate quantitatively. Practically any alkali cleans 
most of the oil from the metal and, unless a quantitative 
evaluation of the residual oil can be made, the true value 
of the metal cleaner is left more or less as a matter of 
opinion. There is no doubt that a real need exists for a 
quantitative test that is both rapid and capable of perma- 
nent records for the comparison of cleaning products. The 
measurement of one or several physical or chemical char- 
acteristics of an alkaline cleaning solution is not sufficient 
to establish quantitatively its merit as a cleaning agent. 
Indications are that a performance test involving cleaning 
of uniformly soiled metal samples and observation of 
residual traces of oil appears to be the best method of 
studying metal cleaners. Two methods for scientifically 
detecting and recording oil residues on metal surfaces 
after standard cleaning procedures are described here. It 
is believed these methods will do a greet deal to take 
“cleaner research” out of the production line. 
“Water-break” Method: This method was used for a 
long time as a criterion for evaluating metal surface clean- 
liness. The test is based on the ability of metal surfaces 
to sustain an unbroken film of water when “chemically” 
clean. It was not adequate, since the water-break pat- 
tern was found to be dependent.on the thickness of the 
water film. Observations have shown that smaller and 
smaller areas sustaining a complete water film are ob- 
tained as the water is drained from the panel. As these 
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Fic. 6—Cleaning results as sketched on ruled paper in 
pray pattern method, Left, cleaning index 73 (fair). 
Right, cleaning index 94 (good) 


factors reach a more or less steady state, evaporation of 
water becomes a factor in obscuring the results. As a 
result of these factors, it is believed that evaluations per- 
formed with the water-break test, as normally used, do 
not provide an adequate estimate of the efficiency of 
metal cleaners. 

Fluorescent Oil Method: An important contribution in 
the direction of quantitative evaluation of alkaline cleaners 
for the removal of contaminants from metal surfaces was 
made by Morgan and Lankler“) based on a semiquanti- 
tative method that involved photographing fluorescent oil 
residues under ultraviolet light after a standard cleaning 
procedure, Mineral oil {luoresces brightly under ultra- 
violet light. Animal and vegetable oils which do not 
fluoresce in their own right can be made to fluoresce by 
the addition of an oil soluble fluorescent dyestuff*). Since 
this white fluorescence of the various oils is proportional 
to amount of oil adhering to the metal surface, and since 
clean metal appears black under ultraviolet light, a natural 
scale of measurement is established for evaluating the 
efficiency of a metal cleaning compound. Extremities of 
this scale are shown in Fig. 1. With this method fine 
distinctions can be made between cleaning compounds, 
since it was established by tests that 0.000004 gram of oil 
per square centimeter is visually detectable. 

In the experimental procedure for the fluorescent oil 
method metal test strips 2x4 in. in size are thoroughly 
scrubbed by hand, rinsed in alcohol and allowed to dry. 


left to right) Results obtained on panels using 


Fie 

spray pattern method: A, poor cleaning (cleaning index 

€); B, tair ‘cleaning index 73); C, fair to good (cleaning 
index 88); D, good (cleaning index 94) 









Strips of wool flannel about the size of the panels are 
saturated with the oil composition, the removal of which 
is to be studied. These oil-saturated wool strips are 
alternated with the metal strips to form a stack with pro- 
tecting metal plates and oil-saturated wool strips above 
and below the stack of experimental strips. The stack of 








plates is placed between the jaws of a hydraulic press, 
and a pressure of 500 psi is applied and maintained until 
no more oil oozes out from the edge of the stack. At the 
end of this process the pressure is released, and the strips 
are removed and retained in a horizontal position until 
taken out of the stack, one at a time, for the cleaning 
experiment. 

Cleaning Method: The “soaking method” of metal clean- 
ing was used by Morgan and Lankler in their work, al- 
though it is obvious that electrolytic methods may be used. 
In the “soaking method” it was thought that there could 
be no mechanical boosting action in the process to con- 
fuse the intrinsic cleaning ability of any product. The 
procedure involved the use of 800 cu cm of cleaning 
solution contained in a 1000 cu cm beaker. The beaker 
was immersed in a constant temperature bath at the de- 
sired temperature and the metal test plate was hung in 
the beaker from a hook for the required period of time. 
The metal test plate, following withdrawal, was rinsed 
in water at 100° F for 1 min, then hung in air to dry. 





Recording Results: The metal strips are finallv placed 
in a rack of such a nature that the strips do not touch 
each other until it is possible to photograph a complete 
series from any given set of experiments in an apparatus 
such as shown in Fig. 4. The ultraviolet light source, 
such as that used by Morgan and Lankler, consisted of a 
Hanovia analytic model quartz lamp; however, anv strong 
source of ultraviolet light which is properly filtered to 
remove essentially all of the visible spectrum is satisfac- 
tory. The camera is equipped with a Wratten K-2 filter, 
and Tri-X film, and the pictures are taken at F:4.5 with 
a 10 min exposure. The camera is placed approximateiy 
380 in. from the subject facing it directly. Ultraviolet 
radiation is incidental to the surface of the subject at an 
angle of 45°, the lamp also being about 30 in. from the 
midpoint of the subject. The film developer used in the 
work is DK-60A, which is designed to give maximum 
contrast. The paper is Eastman’s Azo F.3, on which an 
elon-hydroquinone developer is used. Temperature and 
developing time are carefully controlled in the develop- 
ment of both films and prints, but otherwise no special 
precautions are taken. In this tvpe of evaluation the 
pictures taken under ultraviolet (Please turn to Page 106) 
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MORE ON RECEPTIONING: When I 
broached this subject in the July 29 is- 
sue, I aroused the interest of several 
people. For instance, Earl Shaner, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Street, just back from 
his flying trip around the world as a 
member of the Pauley Mission, tells me 
this about receptioning as practiced in 
machinery plants in Manchuria. 

Arriving tired, dusty and travelstained, 
he was given what American barbers call 
“a hot towel” as a picker-upper before 
entering the plant, this with the com- 
pliments of the receptionist. 

Then—having made his tour of the 
plant—Mr. Shaner returned to the re- 
ception room to find not only another 
“hot towel,” but also a setup of tea and 
toasted watermelon seeds — Manchurian 
equivalent of cocktail peanuts. Clever, 
those orientals! 





Getting back into history, it is re- 
called around this office that quite a 
number of years ago we ran an article 
on performance—over and beyond the 
line of duty—of a certain receptionist, 
and the returns in the way of big busi- 
ness which came as a direct “pay-off” 
on the tact and efficiency of that guardi- 
an of the portals, 

As a result of that article, a letter was 
received from the late Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, stating that it was his firm con- 
viction based on long experience, that 
the receptionist holds one of the most 
important of all positions in a company. 


And now as a result of my July 29 
story I have received a letter from Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. In this 
letter S. L. Little states that not only 
have I confirmed the faith of officials 
of that company in their “Welcome 
booklet,” but also that I have substanti- 
ated their own good judgment through 
my ability to judge the kind of blondes 
that gentlemen prefer. 


TOOL ENGINEERS’ HOLIDAY: Com- 
pany executives, postmen and bus driv- 
ers generally are supposed to have their 
work so much on their minds that when 
they do have a day off they “take their 
problems home with them,” or go for a 
walk, or go for a bus ride—as the case 
may be. What about tool engineers? 

I found out scmething about them a 
few days ago when I myself took an 
afternoon off to attend the mid-summer 
party of Cleveland Chapter, ASTE, at 
Pine Ridge Country Club. The weather 
was ideal, the site is a beautiful one and 
fully 100 tool engineers were there—de- 
signing machines and tools all afternoon 
and evening! 


I had lunch with one group under the 
shade of the trees. Members of that 
group made table cloth sketches of a set- 
up for “machining motor feet in a true 
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plane pa:allel to armature shaft and at 
exact distance therefrom.” 

I joined a gallery on the golf course. 
Those men were making verbal drawings 
of an automatic machine for producing 
razor blades from coiled strip steel. We 
caught up with a foursome. It was made 
up of tool salesmen. They were selling 
tungsten carbide tcols to each other— 
and doing better at that than at golf. 

Having made the rounds of the golf 
course and having settled on design of 
nicking dies, we adjourned to the tap 
room, where my ASTE friends added in- 
duction hardening and a grinding, hon- 
ing and strcpping attachment to their 
razor blade machine. Work had _ just 
started on the shearing and packaging 
end when the dinner gong sounded. 

Inspired by music cf a violin-accordion 
team strolling among the tables in the 
banquet hall, conversation took a literary 
turn. The man on my right envisioned 
new chapters for his book on punches 
and dies. The one on my left began to 
dream up some articles on large volume 
heat treatment of tools. 

Apparently those tool engineers didn’t 
“get away from it all” out there at Pine 
Ridge Country Club. Of course sunshine 
and fresh air and companionship and good 
things to eat and drink, all were enjoyed. 
But what about games—most of them 
didn’t play games? Oh yes they did, their 
game—as well as their profession—is 
tool engineering! 


WELL DESERVED HONOR: One of 
the high spots of the 30th annual meet- 
ing of the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association at Hot Springs, Va., a few 
weeks ago, was the presentation to John 
O. Almen of the Edward P. Connell 
award, established in memory of the late 
president of the Falk Corp. and conferred 
once a year on one who has made out- 
standing technical contributions to the 
art cf gear making. John has done that 
—and a lot more than that. 

For many years, millions of people who 


drive motor vehicles and who ride in 
motor vehicles, have been benefited by 
the work of John Almen. Since 1926 John 
has been head of mechanical engineering 
department No. 1, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratcries, Detroit. During those 
20 years he has solved inrumerable prob- 
lems ranging from bodies to suspension 
systems and from engines to rear axles— 
including those involved in transmission 
and rear end gearirg. He was a pioneer 
in extreme pressure lubricants, He has 
been granted at least 75 patents. 

Here are just a few of many widely use 
automobile devices, the invertion or im- 
provement of which are involved in his 
impressive array of patents: Resonance in- 
take and exhaust silencers; automatic 
valve adjusters; autcmatic transmissions 
and controls; and plate spring clutches. 

In spite of that impressive record, 
John seemed just a b:t flabbergasted when 
the moment arrived for him to stand up 
before the AGMA audience at the Home- 
stead to receive the Connell award. Hesi- 
tating for several secords, he finally 
spoke about as follows: “It is an honor 
for me to accept this award as a tribute 
to the generous co-operation which I 
have always received from my associates.” 

Through courtesy cf AGMA I now 
present a one-paragraph biography of 
John Almen by John Almen. 

“J. O. Almen was born much too long 
ago in a log cabin on a western prairie. 
Very early in life he exhibited interest 
in fractures when, upon observing a half 
moon, he wanted to take it down and fix 
it. Education started on a plow at the 
age of eight, and continued through plant- 
ing, harvesting and threshing machinery. 
Finally he qualified as an ‘expert’ for a 
farm implement store. Later he became 
enamored with that new hussy the auto- 
mobile, to whom except for minor digres- 
sions he has been true these many years. 
He also strove for an education in a district 
school, high school and Washington State 
College. He still has hones of becoming 
an engineer or something.” 


























































































FERRITIC 
STEELS 


Comprehensive data secured from experi- 
mental work carried out as a War Metallurgy 
Committee project correlates and clarifies 
some points of low-temperature behavior of 
commercial NE, SAE, and similar steels re- 
lating to composition, heat treatment, grain 
size, hardenability, etce., and also cor- 
roborates conclusions obtained in earlier in- 
vestigations of similar nature 


PECULIAR differences in low-temperature behavior 
among steels and treatments shown by notched-bar tests 
but not equally revealed by other mechanical tests, exist 
chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, in ferritic steels. These 
differences are almost or entirely absent in austenitic steels. 
copper-base, nickel-base, and most other industrial alloys. 

Different ferritic steels and microstructures may show 
like notched-bar impact values and tough fractures at 
room temperature or somewhat above, but as the testing 
temperature is progressively decreased, some steels and 
structures show rather abrupt drops in the temperature- 
impact curves, and the appearance of brittle, instead of 
tough fractures. This drop usually occurs over a range of 
temperature and the fractures within this range tend to 
be mixed, that is, a brittle patch or patches appear along 
with the tough, silky fracture. 

There is no exact impact level at which the fracture 
changes sharply from tough to brittle, so no arbitrary 
impact specification can be drawn to differentiate between 
the types of fracture. The transition temperature range 
in which the change occurs cannot be exactly predicted 
from tests other than notched-bar tests, or from the 
composition, heat treatment, or microstructure of the 
steel. Indeed, supposedly duplicate heats of steel with 
duplicate heat treatments and indistinguishable structures, 
may behave quite differently as to transition temperature 
ranges and to impact energy absorbed at low temperature. 

This “individuality” of heats of steel and of their re- 
sponse to a given heat treatment is minimized when the 
steels are so “finished” in melting that a “fine-grained,” 
difficultly coarsenable, steel results and when the heats 
being compared have like hardenabilities. 

Very considerable differences in notched-bar behavior 
are met in wrought steels when longitudinal and transverse 
specimens are compared, the latter results tending to be 
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much lower than the former. These discrepancies are 
greatest in steels high in nonmetallic inclusions, or with 
banded microstructure. Some variation, however, is likely 
to exist in even the cleanest steels of the most uniform 
structure, unless the steel has been cross-rolled or other- 
wise worked to minimize directional differences. Cast 
steels of course do not show such directional properties. 

It cannot be assumed from notched-bar data on longi- 
tudinal specimens that a given piece of steel will behave 
in the same fashion when the notch and the applied stress 
come in another direction. 

Two types of conventional notched-bar specimens, each 
10 x 10 mm (0.894 x 0.394-in.) in cross-section, are 
ordinarily used in low-temperature studies. 

Except in the rare case where a “cold room” is available, 
the Izod impact test, in which the specimen is gripped 
at one end and struck on the other end above the notch, 
is not used for low-temperature studies because of dif- 
ficulty in quickly gripping the cooled specimen and in 
knowing just what the temperature of the breaking section 
is at the instant of fracture. Instead, the “Charpy” speci- 
men is used, since this is not gripped, but the cooled bar is 
merely laid on two supports, with the notch equidistant 
between them, and struck on the face away from the 
notch. The cooled bar can be so rapidly manipulated that 
the temperature change is small, and may be accurately 
adjusted so the bar is at the desired temperature at the 
instant of fracture. 

The standard Charpy bar for room temperature use, has 
a round or keyhole notch, 2 mm in diameter, extending 
half the depth of the bar, and it was natural that the 
round notch should be most commonly used when mak- 
ing low-temperature tests. However, the sharper V-notch 
of the Izod bar subjects the specimen to more severe 
stress concentration and is therefore preferred by some 
operators, who employ “the Charpy bar with the Izod 
notch.” The Izod notch, however, is cut only to a depth 
of 2 mm leaving the breaking section 10 x 8 mm instead 
of 10 x 5 mm as with the regular Charpy notch. 

In German practice, the Charpy notch is moved closer 
to the edge, leaving a breaking section 10 x 7 mm. With 
these three different, widely used, notched-bar specimens, 
exact correlation of data becomes difficult, for the two 
factors, intensity of notch and size of breaking section, 
confuse the situation. 

Any of these bars has a relatively small breaking section 
and larger bars would often give more pertinent informa- 
tion, but, for tough steels, they are beyond the range of 
the usual impact testing equip- (Please turn to Page 98) 
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Central purification system services seventeen 

automatic screw machines. Cleans 25,000 

gallons of lubricating and cutting oil at cost 
of one refill 


FOR years management and operators realized that con- 
tamination and abrasives in oil were responsible for many 
operating difficulties. In most operations using quantities 
of oil some attempts were made to remove this destructive 
contamination. 

Unfortunately, many systems designed to remove con- 
tamination from oil are extremely inefficient and serve at 
best to strain out only the “nuts and bolts.” In such in- 
stances the benefits received are negligible and have given 
rise to little if any enthusiasm. 

Properly engineered oil purification, however, can and 
does do a complete job. It can and does remove even 
the most microscopic solids and abrasives, sludges, excess 
acids, varnishes and all forms of contamination. The in- 
creased operating efficiency resulting from such an in- 
stallation can make the difference between profit and loss 
in a given operation. 

An oil purification system designed and installed by 
Cleveland Screw Products Co., Cleveland, in co-operation 
with engineers from Honan-Crane Corp., Lebanon, Ind., 
extended tool life 15 to 18 per cent recently, and reduced 
oil loss to 1 per cent on seventeen automatic screw ma- 

chines. 

Twice during each 8-hour shift chips are pulled from 
each machine and taken to (Please turn to Page 129) 


Fig. 1—During each 8-hour shift chips are pulled from 
each machine and taken to this chip wringer which ex- 
tracts from 25 to 30 gal of oil from each load of chips 


Fig. 2—Dirty oil tank, front, has two baffles and screen 

for removing heavier particles. Honan-Crane purifier at 

right takes out all remaining contaminants with combina- 
tion filter element. Clean oil storage tank is at rear 


Fig, 3—Individual clean oil return line to machine is 
shown here, together with wall switch and valve to con- 
trol oil flow 
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Magnitic CA 


Alternate laminations of non-magnetic steels form a holding 
surface that can be used to ifs extreme edges 


Fig. 1—Chuck for grinding six shear biades at specific angles, one of the various 
magnetic chuck designs made possible with this new type of chuck fabrication 


Fig, 2—Special chuck with slot down center for holding work 


Fig. 3—Magnetically holding automotive oil pump bodies and covers for pro- 
duction grinding 


Fig. 4—Magnetic revolving knife bar which has steel laminations across length 
of bar, holding entire blade rigidly from edge to edge 


Fig. 5—Hand plane body magnetic holding fixtures. Vertical lines on fixture 
are alternate magnetic and nonmagnetic steel laminations 


Fig. 6—Hanchett laminated top electro-magnetic chuck holding small machine 
parts for grinding on a surface grinder. This operation has increased productivity 
by 14 pieces because of added magnetic chuck capacity 
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factor, magnetic chucks are now entering a new 

era. Operation is no longer confined to relatively 
light or small pieces. Welded-fabricated bases enable 
chucks to be designed and built in an almost limitless size 
range, as seen in Figs. 1 and 2, as well as in the other 
photographs accompanying this article. The welded base 
is stronger, more durable and also has a weight advantage 
over the conventional type. 


x ITH restrictions on size and weight now a secondary 


Previously chucks employed a machined alloy steel 
slab with lead inserts separating the fields of force. The 
size of the work piece head was dependent on the spacing 
of these inserts. Holding power of the chuck was grouped 
in spots which faded out near the edges, meaning that only 
a portion of the actual chuck surface was useable. 

A new tvpe chuck developed by Hanchett Mfg. Co., 
Big Rapids, Mich., utilizes alternate laminations of 1/32-in. 
nonmagnetic and 1/8-in. magnetic steel combined to 
form a holding surface with a reported 22 per cent more 
actual capacity (Fig. 5). Because its holding power ex- 
tends evenly to the edges of the chuck—due to the 
extremely narrow steel strips—small parts can be grouped 
for machining all the way to the edge, as seen in Fig. 6. 

The laminated construction simplifies the problem of 
auxiliary parallels and blocks. By constructing all parallels 
to the same standard 1/32-in.—%-in. proportion, the prob- 
lem of reduced magnetic force is eliminated. Therefore 
parallels and fixtures will match poles with the magnetic 
chucks, still maintaining the uniform holding power output 
of the chuck. Fig. 5 shows the magnetic holding fixtures 
for hand plane bodies which are ground on both bottom 
and sides. Laminated top chuck and auxiliary laminated 
parallels are used to hold parts during the grinding process. 
Fixture at left in Fig. 5 is for holding plane body for grind- 
ing of bottom. In Fig. 7, showing plane bodies in position, 
this fixture has revolved and is shown going into grinding 
section of machine. 

The Hanchett chuck is designed so that it increases 
resistance of the work piece to the force of the tool or 
wheel, thereby decreasing slippage appreciably. The hold- 


Fig. 7—Hand plane bodies in place for grinding 


Fig. 8—Cast iron electric iron sole plates are ground at 600 
pieces per hour, held by magnetic chuck 


Fig. 9—Rockford open-throat planer equipped with four 10 x 72 
in. laminated chucks 





ing power is transverse to the push or pull of the tool, 
keeping work pieces from sliding along in the direction 
of the cut. This feature is said to allow hzavier cuts. 
Because of its all-steel construction, the top plate of 
the magnetic chuck may be hardened for increased service 


life. This type of chuck is also adaptable to other varied 
sizes and shapes. In Fig. 4 is a magnetic revolving knife 
bar. As most of this type of work is for regrinding of the 
bevel edge of a knife, it is necessary to set the knife so 
that the edge overhands the knife bar. Characteristic of 
the laminated type of construction is that magnetism is 
effective to the extreme edges. Therefore the knife is held 
rigidly where the operation is being performed. 

Automotive oil pump bodies and covers are being held 
in place by magnet chucking for production grinding in 
Fig. 3. Here auxiliary laminated parallels machined to re- 
ceive irregular surfaces are mounted on a 33-in. rotary 
magnetic chuck. Magnetism and de-magnetism are auto- 
matic at loading position. 

Fig. 8 shows the high-production grinding of cast iron 
electric iron sole plates at the rate of 600 pieces per hour. 
Plates are held magnetically by ten 6 x 18 in. chucks 
which have mounted thereon auxiliary matching parallels, 
both of laminated construction. The current is supplied 
to magnetic chucks by buss bars. De-magnetization takes 
place after pieces pass beyond the last grinding wheel. 
Energizing and de-energizing here also is automatic. 


A Rockford open-throat planer, equipped with two 
On its bed are four 10 x 72 in. 


heads, is shown in Fig. 9. 
liminated magnetic chucks. 
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manufacturer through use of latest general purpose 
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LEXIBILITY of operation attained through the use of 

general purpose equipment utilizing quickly inter- 

changeable tooling and fixtures is the technique em- 
ployed by Aluminum Industries Inc., Cincinnati, for the 
successful execution of varied production tasks. Flexibility 
of operation is a “must” in a plant such as this where at 
any given time they produce from 8 to 10 different types 
of cast iron pistons; 25 different types of aluminum pistons; 
over 150 different intake and bimetal exhaust valves; 
water pumps of every description; a complete line of cylin- 
der sleeves; permanent mold connecting rod castings for 
small engines and outboard motors. 

As a further indication of the magnitude of varied pro- 
duction realized through the use of standard equipment, 
the aluminum foundry turns out approximately 600 dif- 
ferent patterns of various sizes and uses 26 aluminum 
alloys. In fact, original parts for new vehicle models 
and replacement parts for all rolling stock of recent years 
can be produced without difficulty. To attempt to reveal 
the manner in which this company’s know-how is wedded 
to standard tools to attain such diversified, mass produc- 
tion is not an easy matter. However, description of some 
of the facilities utilized in the company’s foundry might 
well serve as a signpost as to what can be expected in 
production through the judicious use of the technological 
developments today available to manufacturers. 


Photos 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, and 13 were taken by 
Palmer for Division of Information, Office for 
Emergency Management. 


Fig. 1 — General view of sand Fig. 3—A row of jolt-squeeze mold- 


ing machines for hand work. Num- 

bered hoppers above machines con- 

tain conditioned sand. Central sec- 

tion of core department contains 

the sand core racks for handling 
and distributing the cores 


foundry showing battery of sixteen 
450 lb gas fired, tilting type melt- 
ing pots. These pots supply molten 
aluminum via a network of Mono- 
rail cor.veyors. The new building 
housing the foundry has a com- 
plete system of materials handling, 
including cranes, hoists, conveyors 
and industrial trucks; illumination 
is provided by a system of fluores- 
cert light units; separating the alu- 
mium melling department from 
other parts of the plant is a cor- 
rugated asbestos curtain to confine 
the fumes and smoke, In addition 
to the melting pots illustrated, the 
department also has sixteen 1000 
lb tilting type gas-fired melting 
pots, ten 2000 lb oil-fired rotary 
melting furnaces and six hearth 
tyne reverberatory furnaces in sev- 
eral ranges of melting capacity 


Fig. 4—Important feature of the 
core department. is a comprehen- 
sive, Jeffrey installed sand con- 
ditioning and distribution system 
which is in turn supplemented by 
an underground Jeffrey shake-out 
sand conveyor system with hoppers 
and conveyors located in a tunnel. 
Cores are baked in Despatch, Kirk 
and Blum, and Gehnrich ovens 


Fig. 5—Worker brushing and in- 
serting cores into the assembled 
mold. This is one of the many op- 
erations required before actual 
Fig. 2—Sand molding machine of casting can begin 
the jolt-squeeze tyne. Molding de- 

partment is equipped with latest 


molding machines including squeez- 
er type machines, jolt-and-squeeze- 
rollover machines, ard specia! ma- 
chines adapted in this department 


Fig. 6—To insure against cracking 

when metal is poured into it, this 

sand-filled mold is skin-dried with 
a gas torch 
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Fig. 7-——Workers tap a 450 Ib tilting type crucible furruce. 

Further pourings will be made from these ladles which are 

conveyed to various pouring stations by a system of overhead 

Monorail conveyors. Aluminum melted is from al-oy metal pigs 
supplied by outside concerns 


Fig. 8—Pouring of molten aluminum into molds is expedited 
by the use of conveyors and hoists. Pouring line employs gravity 
roller conveyors for moving the molds. Located in bay at the 
right is the molding department. To further expedite the fiow 
of work, foundry is departmentalized so that each function is 
performed within a specified area. Areas set up irclude those for 
melting; permanent mold departments; core departments; mold- 
ing departments; etc. 


Fig. 9—Gates and risers are removed from a large ring w'th «a 
band saw to speed production of aluminum castings 


Fig. 10—Castings are sand blasted, in Pangborn units. Sand 
blast rooms employ turntables, similar to the one shown, for 
mounting castings 
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Fig. 11—One of the larger pieces of 
equipment used in the heat treat de- 


partment is this gas-fired Despatch 

aluminum heat-treating furnace with 

combined quenching station. Unit 

work space is 15 ft long, 7 ft wide and 
7 ft high 


Fig. 12—Load entering quench tank 
after being removed from one of the 
two Despatch pot-type furnaces used 
for solution heat-treating and anneal- 
ing. This department. is also equipped 
with latest General Electric elevator 
type of heat-treating furnace and is 
combined with a quenching tank 











Fig. 13—Large sand casting being 
checked to blue print specifications. 
Foundry has a large chemical and 
metallurgical laboratory which is 
provided with x-ray equipment, 
spectrographs, Magnaflux Zylgo in- 
spection machine, etc. 
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BIG REASONS NHY 
‘CARBOLOY STANDARDS 
GA UBC AM 


DIESEL MANUFACTURE 


Eight'single-point Carboloy* tools replaced an equal 
THE  f PA 4 E s OS TS number of large, expensive core drills on one opera- 
tion in Diesel engine manufacture with these results: 
Cost of new tooling was cut from $240 per set-up to 


BOOS T HOURL f OU TPU T $15. Hourly production was doubled. Direct labor 


cost per connecting rod was halved. 


A midwestern manufacturer of Diesel valves switched 
to Carboloy* Standards for machining the interiors 


of valve heads. A far smoother surface finish was 
OU TL A 5 LB) 5 TEEL TOOL 5 obtained—the polishing operation was completely 
eliminated, with a big saving of time—and tool life 


ELIMINA TE EXTRA OPERATIONS was increased by 10 times. 


Recently a shipyard ran into trouble reconditioning 
Diesel crankshafts on ships of war. The chrome alloy 
used to build up undersize bearings proved too tough 
and abrasive for high speed steel, and diamond-pointed 


A ND ) 0] THE JOBS THA T tools were too fragile and costly for the job. Lacking a 


grinder big enough for the operation, Carboloy* G-999 
te | N ’ T 9 B E ) ONE! was recommended—machined satisfactorily at moder- 
ate tooling cost—and helped speed the needed ships 

back into service. 


Put Carboloy* Standards to work in your plant, for 
greater stamina throughout long production runs— 
high piece-output-per-tool—high surface finish, almost 
mirror-smooth—uniformly close tolerances—cutting 
edge maintained longer between grinds. In every in- 
dustry these 11 Standard Styles are adaptable to 60%- 
80% of the turning, facing and boring jobs. They are 
actually priced lower than ordinary tools in many 
sizes. Write today for Catalog GT-175R. 


The word ‘‘Carboloy” is a registered trademark of Carboloy 
Company, Inc., sqle makers of Carboloy Cemented Carbides. 


Stade“ ARBOLOY TOOLS |S 


OEMARK CEMENTEO CARBIDE 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC., 11141 E. 8 MILE STREET, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH + THOMASTCN 
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| Ltachaged Houses. 


Pre-fabricated metal dwellings that can be assembled in a few days are 
providing an economical solution for present housing needs 


READY-TO-ERECT housing units of 
steel and aluminum are helping to allevi- 
ate housing shortages in universities, col- 
leges, and other places where housing 
is one of today’s most acute problems. 
Delivered in labeled packages with nec- 
essary erection instructions, a two-bed- 
room house can be erected by three men 
in approximately 3% days. No special 
tools, rigging, or equipment is needed for 
assembly of the standardized, formed 
parts. 

Following V-J day, Steelcraft Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, decided that the prefabricated 
steel and aluminum basic barracks units 
they were producing just before the end 
of the war could be engineered into 
peace time housing units. The former 
barracks units were therefore revised in- 


to standard 1 and 2-bedroom houses, and 
18-bed dormitories for culleges and uni- 
versitics, Each building is comprised of 
sections or units which can be combined 


Top of Page— 


into as large or small a structure as de- 
sired. For example, two units are used 
in the 1-bedroom house; three units are 
combined for the two-bedroom dwelling; 


View showing the floor framing construction. The entire building is supported 
by steel post angles embedded 2 ft in the ground and resting on concrete foot- 
ings. Floor level is approximately 15 in. above grade 


Bottom of Page— 


Above, left—Photograph showing entire side wall framing 


Above, right—Wall and some of roof panels bolted into position. Large 
opening in side wall is ready for installation of rear door 


Below, left—Interior view of completed house with walls and roof insulation, 
windows, and rear door in place, Note roof ventilator 


Below, right—View showing completed house ready for occupancy. Garage 
shown here is also pre-fabricated 
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Photographs courtesy of C. G. Conn, Ltd. 





Probably a Jones & Lamson Ops 
tical Comparator could effect 
comparable savings for you. 
Write for our book, “Beyond a 
’ Shadow of a Doubt.” Or, better 
still, ask for one of our inspec- 
tion engineers to call and dis 
cuss your inspection problems, 





JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


August 12, 1946 


Small screws and threaded rods 
scarcely thicker than a hair, small musical 
instrument parts and peculiarly shaped 
tools that form the curves of cup mouth- 
pieces are inspected on Jones & Lamson 
Optical Comparators. 


This method of inspection enables the manu- 
facturer to control the precision and high 
quality of these musical instruments at the 
source—rapidly and economically. 


Our engineers are inspection specialists, 
their knowledge of holding fixtures, handling 
methods and suitable Comparator equip- 
ment has saved thousands of dollars in 
manufacturing plants throughout the country. 
Call, write or wire for their service today. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes ¢ Fay Automatic Lathes® 
Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering MachineseAutamatic 
Thread Grinders @ Optical Comparators @ Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers ¢ Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 
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two units make up the front and back, 
and four supplementary interior units tur- 
nish the desired capacity for an 18-bed 
dormitory. 

Each unit is 20 ft wide and 8 ft long 
with an inside height of approximately 7 
ft. Framing consists of fabricated steel 
parts protected by two coats of baked-on- 
paint. Roof and walls are formed with 
panels of 0.025-in. thick aluminum by 
bolting them to the wall and roof fram- 
ing. Steel frame supports are provided 
for the plywood or other wood flooring. 
The interior walls and ceiling consist of 
%-in. thick cut-to-size insulation which is 
attached to the steel framing by means 
of clips, 

In addition to manufacturing steel and 
aluminum houses and dormitories, the 
company is also producing pre-fabricated 
galvanized garages, farm and industrial 
buildings. These too are designed along 


the unit idea. 


ASA Offers New 
1945-46 Yearbook 


Information about officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors, of the 
standards council and other policy form- 
ing committees of the American Stand- 





ards Association is contained in the asso- 
ciation’s 1945-46 yearbook, the first pub- 
lished since 1938. It also includes the 
constitution and by-laws of the ASA and 
information about the set-up of the or- 
ganization and how standards are devel- 
oped. 

The center section of the book is de- 
voted to a listing of approved American 
standards and projects under develop- 
ment. Names of officers and members of 
active technical committees are listed. 

Copies may be obtained free of charge 
by writing the association at 70 East 45th 
street, New York 17. 


Red Book of Great Lakes 


Great Lakes Red Book; paper, 174 
pages, 3 x 4% inches, published by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland 13, for $1. 

This volume, of vest-pccket size, con- 
tains a complete port directory, shipyard 
directory, dimensions and capacity of bulk 
freighters for the 1946 Great Lakes season. 
More than 1500 vessels available for 
service are listed, with management, chiet 
operating personnel, technical data, in- 
cluding keel length, beam, depth, distance 
between hatches and carrying capacity 
at 20-foot draft. 

An alphabetical list makes it easy. to 





MANY adjustments can be made 
in power brush specifications or op- 
erating conditions to achieve different 
or modified results. For example, if 
observation shows that a _ brush is 
working too fast, any of the follow- 
ing courses recommended by Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, are open to the 
operator: 

1. Reduce surface speed by reduc- 
ing revolutions per minute or 
outside diameter of brush 

2. Reduce filament diameter 

3. Reduce fill density, fill packing 

4. Increase trim length 

If brush is working too slowly, op- 
erator can: 

1. Increase surface speed by in- 
creasing outside diameter of 
brush or speed of operating mo- 
tor 

2. Decrease trim length and _in- 
crease fill density of brush 

3. Increase filament diameter 

When action of brush peens the 
burr to an adjacent surface rather 
than removing it, one of the follow- 
ing steps can be taken: 


1. Decrease trim length and _in- 





Cicljuilmerdi 


crease the fill density of brush 
2. If wire brushes are being tried 
and tests indicate metal of part 
too ductile, burr is peened rath- 
er than removed, a change to a 
non-metallic brush used with 
burring compound should be 
made 
To obtain a higher polish, operator 
can: 
1. Decrease trim length and _in- 
crease fill density of brush 
. Decrease wire diameter 
3. Use non-metallic brush if tests 
with wire indicate required high 
polish cannot be obtained 
To reduce surface polish required 
to a “satin” or “suede” type finish as 
in the case of non-metals, it is possible 
to: 
1. Increase brush’s trim length 
2. Reduce brush fill density 


If brushing action is not sufficient- 
ly uniform, operator can; 
1. Increase brush flexibility 
2. Devise hand-held fixture or ma- 
chine which will avoid irregular 
hand manipulations 


to 














find the name of cwner, captain or engi- 
reer of each ship. The directory is the 
recognized authority on Great Lakes 


fleets. 


Directory of Canadian 
Manufacturers, Products 


Canadian Trade Index; cloth, 858 pages, 
6% x 10 inches; published by Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association Inc., Toronto, 
Ont., for $6. : 

The 1946 edition of this annual publi- 
cation contairs an alphabetical list of 
approximately 9000 manufacturing firms, 
with addresses, branches, brands, trade 
names, cable addresses and foreign repre- 
sentatives. It also presents a classified 
list of thousands of industrial products 
with names of firms manufacturing them. 
An export section gives basic irformation 
in regard to government services, foreign 
trade controls, methods, financing, price 
quotations, British Empire tariff prefer- 
ences and a list of overseas supply mis- 
sions in Canada and the United States. 
A Frerch index of products is also in- 
cluded. 

Revision from the preceding edition 
has been thorough, with 401 new firms 
added, 140 deleted, 142 
names, 317 changes of address, 93 new 
classifications. 


changes in 


Alemite Division Sets Up 
Lubrication Training 


A national program of lubrication train- 
ing schools jn upwards of forty cities, 
where returned G. I.’s and others will be 
trained as lubrication specialists, was an- 
nounced by the Alemite division of the 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, It is 
the culmination ef plans begun almost two 
years ago for training returned veterans 
and will extend over a period of several 
months. Each Alemite distributor will re- 
cruit students and conduct classes in his 
own territory. 

In addition to learning the mechanics 
of actual lubrication, men attending the 
schools will be given instruction in serv- 
ice merchandising, record-keeping, cus- 
tomer-contact and sales promotion, lubri- 
cant chemistry and selection, and equip- 
ment care and maintenance. 


Drawing Stainless Steel 


In the article, “Deep Drawing and 
‘Bulging’ Stainless Steel” by J. E. Ober- 
nesser, general superintendent, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, it was 
stated that dies are lubricated with No. 
82 drawing compound supplied by the 
L. R. Kerns Co., Chicago. The latter 
company reports that No. DP 1490 draw- 
ing compound actually is used. The article 
appeared in the July 1, 1946 issue. 
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Pe awk hae 


TRY TUBE 


N other words, we sincerely believe our 
experienced and progressive organiza- 
tion can deliver an extra something when it 
comes to the mass-production of forgings. 
And we want further opportunities to 
prove it. 
Given a mental attitude always on the 
lookout for improved techniques— backed 
by modern equipment centered around a 


need Forgings? 





TUBE TURNS (55) Zepings for Suduitry 





wide range of upsetters and high-speed me- 
chanical presses—we consider every forg- 
ings job a challenge to our ability to do it 
more efficiently, more economically. If you 
seek better service in better forgings... 
try TuBE TURNS. 

Writeorcall Forgings Development Desk, 
TuBE TuRNS (Inc.), Louisville 1, Kentucky, 
Wabash 7551. 



























































ENGIIEEAIG, Held 
ala glance 


HEAVY oxide coating, known as treat- 
ment R, affords magnesium alloys good 
abrasion and corrosion resistance. De- 
veloped by American Magnesium Corp., 
Cleveland, finish is produced by anodic 
oxidation of the article in a sodium hy- 
droxide electrolyte followed by sealing in 
a chromate solution. In appearance, it is 
hard and smooth, and can be made in 
uniform thickness as high as 0.0006-in. 


FORMAL re-opening of General Elec- 
tric Lighting Institute at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, has now been set for Sept. 
9 rather than for the earlier date reported 
in these columns. Unforeseen labor dif- 
ficulties and material shortages forced 
postponement of the re-opening. Elab- 
orate rededication ceremonies have been 
formulated to celebrate the occasion. 


TWENTY-story office building soon 
to be erected by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica at Park avenue and 58th street, New 
York, is reported to be the first building 
in the world to employ a new type con- 
struction embodying an aluminum-faced 
curtain wall. In fact, the entire facade, 
with exception of the window areas, will 
be of aluminum. 


EXPECTED to play an important part 
in postwar automotive business is a bear- 
ing now in production at the plant of 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleve- 
land. Intended primarily for heavy-duty 
applications in gasoline and diesel en- 
gines for trucks, buses and tractors, the 
development is described as an aircraft 
type product, consisting of a steel back, 
an intermediate layer of special copper- 
lead alloy and a thin surface layer of 
a soft bearing alloy. Latter is an alloy 
of three metals which are co-deposited 
by high precision automatic electroplat- 
ing equipment, employing processes de- 
veloped by company engineers. Plated 
layer, about 1/1000-in. thick, is reported 
to give a bearing surface of high load- 


carrying capacity and good fatigue life, 
and also aids the bearing to break in 
properly. The bearing, called Clevite 77, 
was specified recently for use in its 1947 
model passenger cars by one of the 
largest producers of motor cars. 


EACH passenger receives 23 cfm of 
fresh air instead of 9 cfm when railroad 
passenger cars are equipped with activat- 
ed carbon air recovery panels developed 
recently by W. B. Connor Engineering 
Corp., New York. Units convert one half 
of the recirculated air of each car to 
fresh air which, when added to the out- 
door air entering the car, provides the 
amount of air mentioned above. In ad- 
dition odors are held below point of 
human detection, the air-born gases be- 
ing simply extracted by the carbon. 
Panels consist of light-weight metal 
frames housing a battery of perforated 
tubes holding the specially treated activ- 
ated carbon. 


STEAM capacities of present boilers 
may be increased as much as 100 per 
cent by taking advantage of a circula- 
tory system devised by John Phillips 
Badenhausen Inc., Philadelphia. System 
is said to be applicable to any Stirling 
type boilers, straight tube boilers and 
certain others commonly in use without 
the expense of new buildings, founda- 
tions, fuel bunkers or ash-handling equip- 
ment. 


GERMAN researchers successfully de- 
veloped a recoil fluid for use in low 
temperatures by adding a sulfonamide of 
low molecular weight to the regularly 
used mixture of triglycol, ethylene glycol 
and water, technical investigators of the 
Department of Commerce revealed re- 
cently. Viscosity of the recoil fluid at 
low temperatures was not too high to 
maintain the high specific gravity neces- 
sary for brake action. In addition, syn- 
thetic oils of good viscosity index, but 








poor thermal stability, also were prepared 
by the Germans by copolymerization of 
tetrahydrofuran and ethylene oxide in 
the presence of ferric and thionyl chlo- 
ride. One synthetic oil, produced _ir- 
regularly, and in small quantities, was 
used as a gear oil and for machinery lub- 
rication at temperatures below 280° C. 
It is not miscible with petroleum oil. 


INSTALLATION of a gas burner on a 
slitting machine was found to eliminate 
loss due to breakage when slitting silicon 
sheet steel at the East Springfield, Mass. 
plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Burner is attached to the front of the 
slitter and connected to the shop air and 
gas lines. Before the steel enters the slit- 
ter it is fed over the burner which is ad- 
justed to heat the metal to proper work- 
ing temperature, 


WATEBR-injection — that innoculation 
that gives fighting planes extra zip, now 
can be applied to civilian vehicles, 
trucks, autos and other engine powered 
units. At Thompson Products Inc., Cleve- 
land, officials revealed development of 
a device, called the Vita-Meter, which 
employs the principle in connection with 
lower octane fuel. It shoots a jet of alco- 
hol and water automatically into the car- 
buretor injection stream at times of en- 
gine strain, boosting power and providing 
the effect of gasoline 12 octane numbers 
higher than that used. In addition, it 
prevents or reduces engine knocks by 
providing cleaner engine pe:formance. 


ALTHOUGH design of the needle 
bearing does not provide for thrust ca- 
pacity, it can be successfully applied in 
conjunction with thrust washers to carry 
light thrust loads, it was leamed from 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. With 
proper lubrication, a friction washer or 
other plain bearing may also be used to 
carry heavier thrust loads. Where 
heavier thrust loads are encountered, it is 
often possible to combine the needle 
bearing with another antifriction bearing 
to carry the thrust load, and utilize the 
high radial capacity of the needle bear- 
ing for the radial load. 


NEW life is said to be injected in oil 
wells with the use of a new plastic plug 
that effectively seals the wells against in- 
trusion of natural gas. Extensive tests 
conducted by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, and Oilwell Chemical Service 
Co. of Fort Worth, Texas, indicate the 
development returns the average well to 
its normal production after its allowable 
output has dropped to as low as one bar- 
rel daily. The plastic, a resinox phenoliic 
resin, was used successfully as deep as 
11,500 ft underground. It is introduced 
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Your automatic screw machines will operate longer 


between tool changes when you use J&L Cold 






Finished steel. The uniform Controlled Quality 






of J&L Cold Finished rounds, hexagons and squares 





makes it possible for you to set the speed of your 













machines to obtain maximum efficiency. In addition 


the close dimensions and inherent machinability of 
J&L Cold Finished bars will make it possible to 


produce, at low cost, accurate, highly finished parts. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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You too 


Ptola Maton A=. 
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GRINDING eee 


FITCHBURG Bowgage Head mounted on another make of grinding machine 


INEXPENSI al y. ee by installing FITCHBURG 


Bowgage Heads on the 
Grinders you now have. 





Just as we did in the above case—and in many 

others—we'll be glad to prove to your satisfaction the 

Ta, ease, the simplicity, and the inexpensiveness of install- 

™, ing Fitchburg Bowgage Heads on your present grinders. 

With your grinding equipment thus modernized, the 

resulting mass production applied to your precision 
grinding will soon pay off the small cost involved. 

The FITCHBURG Bowgage Head is a self-contained 

grinding unit, with all its movements and controls 

within itself. It has rapid traverse, slow grinding feed, 

grinding dwell or spark out, and rapid return to starting 


\ position—all started by one push button. It is precise 
to .0002”, minimizing spoilage. It can be removed and 
remounted for other work, if operations are changed— 

thus protecting your investment in grinding machinery. 
Fitchburg engineers will welcome the opportunity 


/ to help you solve your grinding modernization prob- 
j lem. There is, of course, no charge for this service. 
j Send us the details—blueprints if available—and see 
how easily and inexpensively you too can have 
FITCHBURG AUTOMATIC PRECISION GRINDING in 
your shop. 










I3 UR G crinvine machine corp. 


FITCHBURG “i FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS. U.S.A. 


B OWGA G E H EA D Manulacturers of — Bowgage Wheelhead Units, Multiple: Precision Grinding Units, Spline Grinders, 
Cylindrical Grinders, Geor Grinders, Bath Full Universal Grinders and Special Purpose Grinders 















into the shaft as a liquid which permits 
maximum penetration, and hardens after 
it permeates the porous rock through 
which gas is filtering. 


“GULPER” tool which literally gulps 
up pulverized materials such as metal, 
charcoal, chemicals, coal dust and other 
minerals is one of the reasons why ca- 
pacities up to 5 tons can be handled by 
the pneumatic conveying equipment pre- 
sently manufactured by Spencer Turbine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Consisting of a 
vacuum producer, separators and vacu- 
um lines, the direction of the equip- 
ment can be changed at will—from ver- 
tical to horizontal, or on a curve. Ma- 
terial conveyed is picked up without caus- 
ing a dust hazard. Secondary air supply 
permits the open end of the gulper 
tool to be buried directly into the ma- 
terial. 


RUST-preventing agent now being 
supplied by Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, protects metals for short 
periods—before they are painted, enam- 
eled or between machine operations, it 
was revealed. Consisting of an inorganic 
salt mixture, it is used in a water solution 
with a concentration of 2 to 4 per cent. 
In addition, it requires no rinsing before 
painting. 


NEW 1947 model industrial and com- 
mercial unit heaters are currently in pro- 
duction according to a report received 
from Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. In 
constructional design, the new units in- 
corporate improvements such as the in- 
tegral, all-brazed copper condenser. 
Copper tubes and headers of the heaters 
are brazed automatically into rugged, 
pressure-resisting units. In addition, 
copper fins are mechanically and metal- 
lically bonded to tubes. Bends in each 
tube are designed to absorb expansion 
strains, and castings are acoustically in- 
sulated for quiet operation. 


FROM Indianapolis, P. R. Mallory & 
Co. Inc. reports it is now possible to obtain 
unusually heavy deposits with desirable 
hardness, brilliance and corrosion resis- 
tance with the improved rhodium plating 
it developed recently. Improved process 
is said to assure freedom from shadows, 
pin holes and blisters normally accom- 
panying heavier coatings. 


SPEAKING before the Industrial 
Manufacturers’ Association recently, W. 
E. Borbonus, president, R-S Products 
Corp., Philadelphia, told members that 
among the tax refcrms the industrial 
furnace manufacturers will continue to 


strive for will be the provision of a 6-year 
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carry forward of losses, accelerated de- 
preciation cf capital goods purchases, 
elimination cf double taxation on Givi- 
dends and liberation of the relief pro- 
visions of secticn 721 and 722 of the 
Revenue Act. He stated that the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1945 and the Revenue 
Act of the same year represented steps 
in the right direction, but that furnace 
manufacturers still had much ground 
to cover. Mr. Borbonus is chairman of 
the association tax committee. 


BACKED by experience of more than 
25 years of production, the Bureau of 
Mines now can furnish an uninterrupted 
supply of helium for industrial and medi- 
cal uses and still continue to meet de- 
mands of military and government agen- 
cies, it was learned in Washington re- 
cently. Wartime expansion of the Bu- 
reau’s production facilities at plants in 
the Southwest elevates helium from its 
1915 place as a laboratory curiosity, cost- 
ing about $2500 per cubic foot, to its 
present position of abundance among the 
nation’s resources costing about 1 cent 
per cubic foot. 


SIMPLE scientific fact that pieces of 
carbon when compressed will conduct 
electricity better than when not under 
pressure made it possible to use resistance 
welding in plants far from hizh capacity 
power lines, Jchn D. Gordon, general 
manager, Progressive Welder Co., told 
members of ASME at their semi-annual 
meeting in Detroit recently. Answer to 
the problem obviously was the storage 
of electrical energy in some manner in 
the time interval between welds, he said 
—the most obvious method of storing en- 


ergy being the storage battery. No one 
until recently, however, found any way 
of interrupting the enormous low volt- 
age currents when using batteries. The 
answer was discovered finally in the 
“carbon pile rheostat.”"—a very common 
device but not previously thought of in 
this connection. The device interrupts 
current flow simply by releasing pressure 
used to press two disks of carbon to- 
gether. 


CURRENT necessary to flash weld 
aluminum is around 100,000 amp per 
square inch compared to the 20,000 to 
30,000 amp per square inch usually re- 
quired when welding mild steel. Change 
in upsetting pressure, according to Sciaky 
Bros., Chicago, while in the direction 
indicated by the relative physical prop- 
erties is modified by temperature con- 
siderations so, actually, optimum upset 
pressure for joining aluminum is higher 
than minimum value that can be used for 
a corresponding cross section of mild 


steel. 


FLEET of trucks, a jeep, trailers and 
fork lift trucks—in other words—auto- 
motive transportation is now being used 
to speed materials and personnel in the 
plant of Marion Power Shovel Co., Mari- 
on, O. The new “linking” system was 
made possible by construction of nearly 
2 miles of paved roadway recently to 
connect the various plant buildings of the 
company. According to M. E. Montrose, 
president, other phases of the company’s 
rehabilitation and modernization program 
are progressing rapidly. New machine 
tools and other facilities are being in- 
stalled in a number of departments. 





IN Beverly Hills, Calif, 
Bruno Tools revealed devel- 
opment of this all-purpose 
adjustable hole-cutting tool 
that cuts smooth large holes 
in steel, brass and aluminum 
quickly, cutting them to any 
diameter from 1% to 8 in. 
Designed to operate in any 
standard drill press, it cuts 
through steel thicknesses of 
Y%-in., and 1%-in. in other 
softer materials. Tool consists 
of a combination drill and 
pilot embodying a_high- 
speed cutting blade. Its 
Wedge-lok blade holder per- 
mits cutting edge to recede 
or yield from work while 
maintaining steady pressure 


and feed 




































EMPLOYERS 
MUTUALS © 


(oF WAUSAU ) 


make this 
and other 


Insurance 
terms 


Understandable 





It is important to you to understand what ‘‘Co- 


jnsurance Clause’ means. It may cost you 


money not to know. 


It is equally important that you know, and un- 


derstand, many other terms used in insurance 


policies. 


You CAN Understand Insurance 
You will begin to understand insurance as soon 


as you know the meanings of insurance terms. 


Here is the most important and helpful book 
ever published. More than 200 insurance words 
and phrases have been defined in one volume in 
completely nontechnical language. Specific ex- 
amples are cited to demonstrate the application 
of many of these insurance terms. As e~sy to 


understand as A BC. 


Write for your FREE copy today. Find out for 
yourself how this Dictionary helps you under- 
stand insurance. Address: Insurance Infor- 
mation Bureau, Employers Mutuals of 


Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals write: 


Public Liability ... Automobile ... Plate Glass... 
Burglary ... Workmen's Compensation . . . Fidel- 
ity Bonds ... Group Health, Accident, Hospitali- 
zation... and other casualty insurance ... Fire 
... Tornado... Extended Coverage .. . Inland 
Marine ... and allied lines of insurance. All pol- 
icies are nonassessable. 


Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your 
telephone directory. 
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GET YOUR Kree COPY OF 


‘A Dictionary of Insurance Terms — 


How to Understand Insurance 
and Buy It Intelligently 


The BIGGEST little book ever written 
on tnkiendn the tite book that 
helps you understand a big business 


as it concerns you. 


make Insurance Understandable ~ 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 









Mechanical refrigeration used 
in assembly line to shrink 
cylinder block valve inserts 


0.002-in. at 120° F 


COLD treating, for some time em- 
ployed to supp'ement heat treating in the 
hardening of metals, was recently adapted 
to the assembly line at a Detroit auto- 
mobile manufacturer’s plant. Installed di- 
rectly in the production line, mechanical 
refrigeration equipment is being used 
to chill-shrink steel valve inserts for fitting 
into cylinder blocks. 

According to the Refrigeration Equip- 


ment Manufacturers Association, inserts 


chilled at minus 120° F shrink 0.002-in. 
and are automatically ejected from freez- 
ing unit as illustrated in Fig. 1. In room 
temperatures, the inserts expand to nor- 
mal size and become a permanent part 






of the block. As shown in Fig. 2, in 
serts are installed at the rate of 360 per 
hour. 

In the cold treatment of metals, sub- 
zero temperatures are applied to assure 
hardness and uniformity. Temperatures 
varying between minus 100 and 120° F 
are said to accommodate all treatments. 
Time required to cold treat metal also 
varies according to the material. In both 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, a time 
cycle alternately subjecting parts to heat 
and cold, is required to stabilize the metal 
comp!etely. 

Although from 2 to 5 cycles are recom- 
mended, the exact number depends upon 


the degree of stability required, The final 
eycle should be followed by a draw at 
temperatures of from 200 to 300° F. 

Production was increased and costs 
reduced through the cold shrink fit as- 
sembly of airplane landing struts and of a 
bushing in the piston of a diesel engine. 
Low temperature unit used to assemble 
a bevel gear into a spline shaft permitted 
fitting of the gear with a hand-operated 
arbor press. Warping is said to have 
been prevented by cold-shrinkirg a cast- 
iron cylinder liner into an aluminum en- 
gine body. 

During the war, cold treating of close 
fitting parts of aircraft permitted these 
parts to work more freely in high alti- 
tudes where temperatures approach the 
sub-zero levels. 







Fig. 1 (left)—Refrigerating cabinet in 

front of workman chills, automcatical’y 

ejects valve inserts at minus 120° F, 
shrinking them 0.002-in. 


Fig. 2 (above )—Shrunken inserts are 

fitted into cylinder blocks at the rate 

of 360 parts per hour. Inserts expand 

to normal size and become permanent 
part of engine block 
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HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


Colouiat 


COLONIAL hydraulic presses are not built to 
a price. Their low cost is due to quantity produc- 


















tion resulting from their universal applicability to 
hundreds of different types of jobs. All machines 
have high overload reserve capacity. 


For broaching 

for assembling 

for straightening 

for forming 

for punching 

for plastics work 

for aluminum and magnesium 


® 
colonial 
BROACH COMPANY 


Box 37, Harper Station Detroit 13, U. S. A. 








POWER PRESSES 
Custom designed to the job; 
plain or special hydraulic cir- 
cuits; indexing mechanisms 
and special fixtures available. 


STRAIGHTENING PRESSES 
15 to 50 tons 
Single and dual rail types. 


Special fixtures available. 
Ask for Bulletin PS. 


ASSEMBLY PRESSES 
10 to 50 tons 
Available with speed and 


pressure control. 
Ask for Bulletin PA. 


“UTILITY” PRESSES “JUNIOR” PRESSES 
4 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 
Available with speed, pres- Available with pedestal and 
sure and dual safety controls; with straightening or pull- 


pulldown attachment. down attachment. 
Ask for Bulletin VBS. Ask for Bulletin VJ-1. 
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Ferritic Steels 


(Continued from Page 76) 
ment, Double-width bars, 20 mm wide, 
giving a round-notch breaking section of 
20 x 5 mm or a V-notch section 20 x 8 
mm, or even triple-width bars, are some- 
times used on steels of low and inter- 
mediate toughness. Despite the German 
practice of reporting data in terms of 
energy absorbed per square centimeter 
of breaking section, calculating results in 
such fashion does not correct the results 
to a comparable basis. Data from one 
notch and section are not convertible to 
any other notch or section. 

Still more important, no laboratory 
bar gives data convertible into impact 
energy absorbed by an actual part in 
actual service. For reliable information 
on actual parts, the actual part should 
be tested, full size and with its own 
actual system of stress concentration. 
Hence, the choice of one bar over the 
other for research or test purposes does 
not seem a matter of great importance. 

The V-notched bar is often credited 
with greater selectivity and with more 
readily showing the transition temperature 
through the appearance of high and low 
values on duplicate specimens tested 
at that temperature. However, in the 
present work the round-notched bar gave 
many clear indications of a transition 
temperature range. Hoyt' remarks that 
“For tough metals, the Izod V-notch 
is too shallow for a true notched-bar 
test, and gives fictitiously high impact 
values.” 

On the basis of comparative tests in 
which no superiority, for present pur- 
poses, was exhibited by either bar, and 
because there are more published low- 
temperature round-notched bar data 
available for comparisons’ than with the 
V-notch, the round notch was used in 
the present work. Only single-width bars 


were tested in this investigation. Correla- 
tion of sub-size, and of double- and 
triple-width specimens, with transition 
temperature ranges would have been in- 
teresting, but so great a multiplication 
of the already voluminous data was not 
feasible. Some data on double-width spe- 
cimens are given from other sources. 

The notched-bar test is an artificial, 
or conventional, test which imposes re- 
straint upon deformation during fracture, 
with the development of multiaxial stress- 
es. The energy absorbed is governed 
by the degree of restraint and by the 
intensity of the multiaxial stresses, This 
restraint and these multiaxial stresses are 
not the same in different size specimens 
or with different notches, Hence, no 
particular specimen can be chosen that 
w.ll certainly represent the stress con- 
ditions of an actual part in service. Since 
parts in service are commonly much 
larger than the conventional notched-bar 
specimen, those parts, if severely notched, 
may fracture in brittle fashion when made 
from steel with a given microstructure, 
even though the steel with that structure 
is evaluated as tough by the conventional 
test. 

Conversely, a part in service that is 
not severely notched, or that is small 
in section, and has less restraint upon de- 
formation, may give a tough fracture 
when the conventional test shows a brittle 
fracture. The quantitative figures from 
a notched-bar test, therefore, do not give 
a sound basis for engineering design. 
Passing or failing to pass an arbitrary 
impact specification by a particular lot 
of steel carries no certainty of survival 
or failure of an actual part made from 
that steel in actual service. 

Single-blow notched-bar test results 
give no indication whatever of notch 
sensitivity or lack of notch sensitivity, 
under repeated stress. Hence, notched- 
bar test results form no basis for approval 








DUMP TRUCK TRAILER: “Fifth wheel” built as an integral part of the 

design of this welded heavy-duty 11-ton capacity trailer is so arranged that 

it can be mounted easily in the bed of any standard dump truck body, as 

shown here. Main members of unit, designed and built by Mead Machine 

& Iron Works, Warren, Pa., are constructed of 8-in, If beams with outside 

members consisting of 8-in, channel. Photo is reproduced through courtesy of 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 








or condemnation of a steel or suu ue 
for service under conditions of notch 
fatigue. The low-temperature notched 
bar test, however, does reveal differences 
among steels and microstructures not re- 
vealed by other mechanical tests. 

Conventional notched-bar specimens, 
tested at low temperatures, give a purely 
qualitative appraisal as far as engineer- 
ing design is concerned, but one that 
may throw light on the metallurgical 
causes for the differences met, which 
in turn may lead to improved control 
of melt-finishing practice and to selection 
of heat treatment, that will be useful from 
the engineering point of view in relation 
to low-temperature service. Nevertheless, 
even the maximum of such improvements 
cannot be expected to produce material 
able to withstand the most severe con- 
ditions of multiaxial stress without frac- 
ture. Recognizing that the tests are of 
a conventional or artificial nature, the 
production of steels and structures that 
show “tough” low-temperature notched- 
bar behavior under the arbitrary test 
conditions, is favored by various factors, 
notably by fine grain, by full martensitic 
quenching and tempering back, (but 
neither to extreme softness nor extreme 
hardness,) and by low carbon content. 

Because the conventional specimens 
are small in section, not only is there 
the size effect to consider when discussing 
an actual part, but there is a further size 
effect in that the cooling rate at the 
center of a large piece, during normaliz- 
ing or quenching, is very different from 
that of a small piece like the conventional 
notched-bar specimen, so very different 
metallurgical structures may appear and 
very different notched-bar behavior be 
found. Notched-bar data from pieces 
heat-treated in small sections are, there- 
fore, not reliable for appraisal of the 
behavior of larger heat-treated specimens 
or parts. Practically no data are available 
on notched-bars from the centers of 
large sections, 

Considerable evidence has been ac- 
cumulated in the present study, that 
slack quenching, producing a martensite, 
bainite mixture, is deleterious. Slack 
quenching, such as occurs in the interior 
of a large section of a steel of low harden- 
ability, gives bainite structures in the 
interior. On tempering, the interior may 
be little different in hardness from the 
fully quenched martensitic and then tem- 
pered exterior, and the microstructure may 
not be very clearly distinguishabie, yet 
the low-temperature behavior of the core 
may be much impaired. 

The production of pure martensite 
throughout a quenched section is rare; 
the martensite will be accompanied by 
some bainite on the one hand, or by 
some retained ausienite on the other. The 
effect of retained austenite on notched- 
bar behavior may be different at room 
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ROCKFORD 
Hy-Draulic 
MACHINE TOOLS 


Over sixteen years ago the Rockford: Machine 
Tool Co. introduced the first hydraulic re- 
ciprocating machine tool. Today our belief 
in the superiority of hydraulic design 
stands justified, for Rockford Hy-Draulic 
Machine Tools have proved themselves 
wherever and however employed. The ex- 
clusive and highly specialized engineering 
experience that has been ours is fully ap- 
plied in each machine tool we build. 

Every Rockford Hy-Draulic Machine 

Tool offers such important fundamental 
advantages as: 

1. Ease of control for quick set-up and 
fast operation. 

2. Stepless Speeds . . . infinitely adjust- 
able throughout a wide specified 
range. Hy-Draulic tool-head feeds 
similarly adjustable. 

3, Efficient, smooth hydraulic pressure 
... Maintains cutting speed as set, no 
matter how work resistances may 
vary. 

4. Smooth, fast reversals and high re- 
turn-stroke ratios. Oil flow through 
Hy-Draulic System is instantly re- 
versible. Simplicity of Hy-Draulic 
System holds inertia factors to a 
minimum. 

5. Fine finish and long tool life. Smooth- 
ness of Hy-Draulic drive, free of me- 
chanical play and vibration, protects 
work and cutter. 

Rockford Hy-Draulic Machine Tools 

assure quality work with speed at minimum 
cost. Let the Rockford sales engineer give 
you complete information. 
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bridge 


With the cross rail snuggling the top brace 
this Rockford 48”x48" Hy-Draulic Double- 
Housing Planer is handling a 46” high, 
five ton casting with speed, ease and ac- 
curacy. On the particular job shown, set- 
ups require stroke lengths of as little as 8” 
with the tool heads feeding across the nde 
tire width of the casting. Hy-Draulic drive 
can take work like that in stride without 
sacrifice of speed in either cutting stroke 
or reversal. Rigidity of Rockford Planer 
construction is also demonstrated here; 
work is smooth and accurate although the 
cross rail is raised to near-top position. 


Rockford Hy-Draulic Double-Housing 
Planers are built in four standard sizes 
from 36"x36”" to 60"x60", each size is nieite 
able in six maximum stroke-length ratings 
ranging from 10 feet to 20 feet. You a 
invited to write for complete information 
on these machines. Ask for Bulletin 2917 


ROCKFORD MACHINE TOOL Co. | 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


















. ROCKFORD HY-DRAULIC 
DOUBLE-HOUSING PLANER| 












































































temperature (where it might act as a 


toughening “cushion”) and at low tem- 
perature (where it may transform to un- 
tempered, brittle martensite). In the pres- 
ent work no attempt was made to deter- 
mine directly whether any austenite was 
retained. Indirect evidence of its presence 
was secured in certain of the austempering 
experimerts but these have little bear- 
ing on ordinary heat treatment of the 
Indirect evidence of 
absence of, or lack of effect of any re- 


steels concerned. 


austensite in oil-quenched and 
tempered SAE-2340 was obtained in 
a study of effect of time at minus 110° F 
on the notched-bar values at that tem- 


tained 


perature, and on room temperature, and 
minus 110° F values after 15 cycles of 
cocling to and holding at minus 110° F 
for 20 hours then warming and holding 


No differ- 


eneces were ol served. However, marked 


at room temperature 4 hours. 


differences were found in austempered 
SAE-3312, as a result of cooling to minus 
110° F 
Bairite 
tempering, that is constant temperature 


structures, obtained by aus- 


transformation, sometimes show good 
toughness, even at low temperatures, but 
the necessary adjustment of steel com- 
pes'tion and the limited range of sizes 
in which austempering is effective for 
toughening, make the production of bain- 
ite structures that will prove beneficial for 
tricky 
general, the appearence of 


low-temperature behavior, a 


matter. In 


bainite structures during conventional 


heat treatment is accompanied by in- 


ferior low-temperature behavior. Tim- 





mons’ has presented specific evidence 
to this effect. 

This leads te special warning against 
accepting the data for the specimens of 
the present work, quenched in 0.42 x 
0.42-in. size, as representative of larger 
sections. In this connection, attention is 
called to the hardenability curves (Part 
II of the ccmplete report) which need 
to be studied in relation to any attempted 
extrapolation of the present data to larger 
sectiors. McCleary* remarks, “There is 
much discussion of the value cf impact 
testing on small test pieces which are 
through-hardening when the material is 
to be used in larger sections, which are 
not through-hardening—in fact pieces 
should be tested that represent the sec- 
tion to be used.” 

Fine grain certainly ordinarily accom- 
panies, but may not itself be the direct 
cause of, energy absorption at low tem- 
Moser® concluded that the 
greater volume of deformed metal, the 


peratures. 


higher the energy absorption, according 
to a straight-line relationship. The Naval 
Research Laboratory’ modified this idea 
into that of a straight-line relation be- 
tween energy absorbed and volume of 
deformed metal times the hardness in- 
crease caused by the cold work. Epstein‘ 
showed that a series of four steels, placed 
themselves in the order of decreasirg 
transition temperatures with decreasing 
hardening on cold work, which, accord- 
ing to the Navat Research Laboratory 
idea, should mean increasing deformed 
volume. The least hardenable by cold 
work of the steels studied by Epstein was 
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SAG-PROOF AWNINGS: 
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These non-corrosive industrial aluminum 

awnings, manufactured by Aluminum Awning Co., division of Orchard 

Bros. Inc., Rutherford, N. J., roll up automatically into neat compact 

rolls at top of windows. They are finished in protective coat of baked 
enamel! and will not stretch or sag 








a fine-grained, aluminum-treated | steel. 
The others were  semikilled, coarse 
grained. 

Heuce, the lesser tendency to work- 
hardening in the fine-grained steel may 
be as respons.ble for its behavior as the 
fine grain itself. However, the iuiprove- 
ment is generally ascribed directly to 
fine grain, or, alternatively, to an “alu- 
minum” effect. This, of course, means 
actual fine grain existing under the con- 
ditions of heat treatment, not the Mc- 
Quaid-Ehn grain size, for the McQuaid- 
ihn test is carried out at 1700° F, at 
which temperature many steels coarsen 
that do not coarsen at their proper tem- 
peratures of heating for normalizing or 
quenching, and _ stee's returned fine- 
grained at 1700° F may be coarsened by 
heating sufficiently higher. There is some 
indication that, even though not actually 
coarsened, a steel heated close to its 
coarsening temperature may show im- 
paired notched-bar behavior, hence coar- 
sening tendency, as well as grain size, 
demands evaluation. 

Fine-grained ferritic steels usually 
show very much improved low-tempera- 
ture notched-bar behavior in comparision 
with similar, but coarse-grained steels. 
Annealing, compared to normalizing; the 
as-rolled condition, compared to the nor- 
malized condition; over-heating prior to 
quenching or normalizing, that is, any- 
thing leading to a coarse austenitic 
grain, is deterimental. Untempered mar- 
tensite is, of course, brittle at any tem- 
perature, while the toughness of struc- 
tures resulting from the tempering ct 
martensite depends largely on the grain 
size or degree of agglomeration cf car- 
bide in the tempered structure. 

Finely emulsified sorbite behaves 
better at low temperatures than coarser 
sorbite. Softening a quenched structure 
so that a weak steel, but one with very 
high room temperature notched-bar re- 
sults, is obtained, may lead to very low 
notched-bar results at much lower tem- 
peratures, whereas a stronger, less softened 
structure may show high results. But 
a very hard steel always tends to be brit- 
tle, so there is some optimum degree of 
tempering. The response of different steels 
and different heats to different degrees of 
sorbitic tempering may be quite different. 
Different steels show different optima of 
tempering; maximum toughness, as ap- 
praised by other than low-temperature 
notched-bar tests, is no assurance of high 
values at low temperature. 

The finer the pearlitic structure ob- 
tained at the faster cooling rates in 
normalizing, the better the low-tempera- 
ture behavior; but if the cooling rate is 
so far decreased that bainite rather than 
pearlite is produced, poor low-tempera- 
ture behavior may result. There are few, 
if any exceptions to this generalization in 
as-rolled or normalized steels, but in 
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Combating Double Corrosion 


Duplex Tubing Increases Service Life 





With practically all commercial proc- 
esses engineered on a basis of continuous 
operation, premature failure from corro- 
sion of tubing used in the construction of 
various types of heat exchanger equip- 
ment, may mean costly shut-downs. 


The problem of corrosion is a serious one 
since most operations involve moisture 
with varying degrees of concentration of 
acid or alkali solutions. Corrosion is es- 
pecially troublesome in oil refining, chemi- 
cal industries, food and liquor processing 
and paper manufacture. For most condi- 
tions, copper-base alloys are preferred be- 
cause of their superior corrosion-resistant 
properties which depend upon the develop- 
ment of protective corrosion films which 
tend to retard further chemical attack. 
Some copper-base alloys are better than 
others. However, all metals have their 
limitations, and one which stands up well 
for one type of corrosive element, may be 
entirely unsuitable when used with another 
type. 


One of the most troublesome corrosion 
problems occurs when tubing is attacked 
simultaneously inside and outside by two 
entirely different types of corrosive media. 
However, by treating such a condition as a 
double corrosion problem, it is possible to 
select one material which can cope with the 
outside corrosion and another which will 
stand up against the inside corrosion. By 
making inner and outer tubes of these ma- 
terials and drawing them together to make 
Duplex Tubing, a very satisfactory solu- 
tion can often be obtained. 


For Double Corrosion 


In ammonia refrigeration systems so 
widely used in processes involving petro- 
leum refining, manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and fibers, artificial ice, pharma- 
ceuticals, food preservation, chemicals, etc., 
where steel pipe rusts away from contact 
with water and copper does not stand up 
when in contact with moist ammonia, 
Duplex Tubing composed of steel for the 
ammonia side and copper or a copper-base 
alloy for the water side is very successful. 


For oil refining and in the natural gas 
industry, we have supplied Duplex Tubing 
with steel outside to resist various corro- 
sive petroleum vapors and copper inside 
toward the fresh water; steel outside toward 
the oil and admiralty inside toward the 
circulating salt water. Other applications 
in these industries call for combinations 
such as cupro nickel, red brass, copper or 
brass, with aluminum either outside or 
inside. 

Duplex Tubing shows promise in connec- 
tion with mercury vapor systems with 











steel to the mercury side and a copper-base 
alloy to the cooling water side. 


For Mechanical Purposes 


Aside from corrosion, Duplex Tubing 
has possibilities in connection with the 
catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon gases at 
elevated temperatures. Copper-base alloys 
generally do not interfere with the catalyst 
but at elevated temperatures they lose 
much of their strength. Laboratory tests 
indicate that Duplex Tubing consisting of 
an outside metal such as steel, which retains 
its strength quite satisfactorily at high 
temperatures, and copper or a copper-base 
alloy inside, has good possibilities. 


Suggested applications for Duplex Tub- 
ing are pump liners—steel on the outside 
and a brass lining inside and certain types 
of steel-backed bearings to be manufac- 
tured from the proper components. 


| 








Preventing Taste 
and Color Contamination 


In addition to overcoming severe double 
corrosion problems, Duplex Tubing can be 
used to prevent contamination of taste 
and color. For example, in connection with 
the handling of beverages, cosmetics, drugs, 
dyes, food products, formaldehyde, fruit 
juices, gums, oils, resins, varnishes and 
raw materials used in the manufacture of 
plastics, Duplex Tubing with a copper 
base alloy to the water side and aluminum 
or stainless steel to the product side, is 
finding increasing use. 


| 
| 
Improved Heat 
Transfer Properties 


Bridgeport’s method of manufacture in- | 
sures a good close mechanical bond be- | 


tween the two components of Duplex 
Tubing. As a result heat transfer proper- 
ties are not impaired. This is shown by the 
experimental results given in the Table be- 
low. Improved heat transfer properties of 
Duplex Tubing with copper inside and steel 
outside over steel alone is very evident. 
This has been confirmed under actual serv- 
ice conditions where Duplex Tubing has 
replaced steel. 


It is a matter of fact that the products 
of corrosion of copper-base alloys are 
thinner and interfere less with heat trans- 
fer than the voluminous heat insulating 
scales which accumulate on most ferrous 
metals. 


Duplex Tubes Can Be 
Expanded and Rolled In 


Duplex Tubing can be expanded or 
rolled into the tube sheet in the same way 
as ordinary condenser or heat exchanger 
tubing. Because Duplex Tubing is stiffer 
than ordinary tubing, obviously slower 
production should be expected. Duplex 
Tubing with a harder metal on the outside 
and a softer one inside may sometimes re 
quire special protection from the expand- 
ing tool during installation. For this pur 
pose, a snug-fitting copper sleeve about 2” 
long and ranging in thickness from 0.010” 
to 0.020” can be supplied. These sleeves 
may be left in place as they offer very little 
obstruction, or if desired, they can be 
readily removed after the expanding opera 
tion is completed. 


Duplex Tubing generally conforms to 
standard Condenser Tube sizes and is sup 
plied in straight lengths up to 24 ft., the 
diameters ranging from 5/8’ 0.d. to 2” o.d. 
The total wall thickness ranges from 0.049” 
to 0.180’’. On thinner gauges, the wall 
thickness of Duplex Tubing is generally 
divided equally between the two com- 
ponents. On heavier gauges, however, the 
wall thickness of the copper-base alloy 
component may be from one-third to one- 
fifth of the total wall thickness. 


(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 





RESULTS OF HEAT TRANSFER TESTS 
ON DUPLEX TUBING 
Steam Condensed on Outside Surface with 
Fresh Water Passing Through the Tubes 





OVER ALL HEAT TRANSFER RATE AT INDICATED WATER 























Water VELOCITY BTU/HR. / SQ. FT. F 
Velocity 
Feet Duplex Tubing Regular Tubing 
perSecond| °°’ 0.0. x Wall Thickness; %’’ 0 D. x Wall Thickness 
.0325’’ +- .0325’’ 065"’ 
Steel to Steel Steel 
2% 371 380 
3% 458 458 
Copper to Copper Copper 
214 580 600 
3% 750 740 
Steel to Copper Steel 
2% 465 380 
3% 625 458 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 





This article is one of a series of discussions by 
C. L. Bulow, research chemist of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company 





EFFECT OF STRESS ON CORROSION 


Vibrating or Cyclic Stresses 
Accelerate Cracking (Cont’d) 


Fatigue cracking and _ corrosion-fatigue 
cracking may be encountered in connection 
with metal parts or structures which are sub- 
jected to numerous cycles of vibration such 
as are encountered in many of the following 
applications 












Diaphragms 


1. Swaying electrical 8. Bourdon tubes 
transmission lines 9. Axles 

2. Cables and wires 10. Gears 
used in catenary 11. Shafts 
construction 12. Tools 

3. Bellows 13. Tool holders 

4. Leaf springs 14. Machine parts 

5. Coil springs 15. Motor parts 

6. Spring-type elec 16. Piston rods 
trical contacts 17. Heat exchanger 


tubes, etc. 
















































Corrosion-Fatigue Cracking 


When alternating stresses are applied in 
a corrosive environment, the stresses nec 
essary to produce ‘‘corrosion fatigue crack- 
ing’’ are much lower than those needed to 
produce “fatigue cracking’ as shown in the 
following curve 


TYPICAL S/N CURVE SHOWING EFFECT OF CORROSIVE ENVIRONMENT 
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Number of Reversals of Stress —> 


The damage produced by the simultaneous 
action of alternating stress and a corrosive 
agent greatly exceeds that produced by the 
independent action of these two factors. 
Under these conditions, no endurance limit 
occurs and the stress which can be supported 
depends upon the length of exposure to the 
corrosive environment and the duration of 
loading. The alternating stresses also increase 
the rate and depth of corrosion pitting which, 
in turn, materially shortens the time to pro- 
duce failure since these pits may function as 
stress raisers (mentioned in the April, 1946 
Copper Alloy Bulletin). B. T. Haigh in 1917 
found that the damaging effect of ammonia 
on brasses was produced only when the am- 
monia and alternating stresses were simulta- 
neously applied. 

In other media, such as fresh and salt 
water, the endurance limits for brasses and 
bronzes frequently are only slightly lower 
than when tested in air. 








Combating Double 
Corrosion 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Wide Range of Application 
The following list of industries are 

among those that use Duplex Tubing. 

Beverages 

Chemical plants 

Coke by-product plants 

Cosmetics 

Dyes 

Drugs 

Explosives 

Fertilizer plants 

Food industries 

Nitrogen fixation 

Oil refining 

Refrigeration 

Synthetic fibers and resins 

Varnishes, etc. 


Combinations Available 


The following copper-base alloys can be 
combined with other metals or alloys, either 
inside or outside, to form Duplex Tubing. 


COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
Admiralty 
Aluminum Brass 
Aluminum Bronze 
Copper (all grades) 
Cupro Nickel (80-20 and 70-30) 
Muntz Metal 
Naval Brass 
Red Brass (85-15) 
Yellow Brass (70-30) 


OTHER METALS 

Aluminum 

Monel 

Nickel 

Steel (low carbon) 

Stainless steel 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 

Duplex Tubing is designed for special pur- 
poses and should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately. When properly used, it gives very 
satisfactory and economical performance. 


When Submitting Inquiries 

When submitting inquiries for Duplex 
Tubing, it is advisable to give as much 
data as possible regarding the intended 
application to our Technical Service Dept. 
This should include the nature of the corro- 
sion problem, outside diameter, wall thick- 
ness of both inner and outer tubes and any 
other pertinent information. We shall be 
glad to help recommend suitable alloys to 
meet your operating conditions. 

Write for your copy of The Duplex 
Tubing Technical Bulletin, which contains 
applications and methods of installing 
Duplex Tubing. 














NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column iists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information 


New Brinell Testing Machine is designed for 
work 24 to 51 in. in height. Motor driven 
hydraulic test head equipped with reversible 
elevating motor. Head can be supplied with 
direct reading attachment or with separate 
Brinell microscope for hardness reading. 

No. 703 


New All-Angle Vise has been developed for 
positioning work on machine table. The base 
plate mounting carries a vertical pivot for 
graduated horizontal movement to 90 deg. 
on either side of center, a horizontal pivot for 
vertical movement to any angular position 
between horizontal and vertical, and a final 
vertical pivot in vise itself for swivel to 90 deg. 
on each side of center. No. 704 


Heat Transfer Determination Unit recently 
announced, can observe batch or continuous- 
process reactions on pilot plant basis. Con- 
sists of Pyrex tower, tantalum bayonet 
heater, tantalum condenser and steam gage, 
steam-control valve and thermometer fittings: 
capacity is 1 gal. acid solution per hr. on 
100-lb. steam. Can be operated at pressures 
to 150 pounds. No. 705 


Axial Relief Fixture to sharpen cutter teeth 
and flutes is now available. Handles cutters 
with 2, 3, 4, or 6 flutes. Provides required 
cam-controlled axial movement to grind end 
clearances on cutter teeth or to operate a 
grinding wheel along center flutes. No. 706 


Large and Small Lapping Roll of centerless 
machine, mounted so their tops appear above 
cabinet assembly, are used for lapping cylin- 
drical work. Rolls are driven by '2-hp. 110-volt 
ac. motor inside the cabinet. No. 707 


New Line of Solderless Terminals and the 
required tools has been announced for appli- 
cation on solid wire as well as stranded wire, 
or a combination of the two. Terminals are 
made of copper, hot electro-tinned. No. 708 


Metal Slitting Machine takes coil stock to 
20 in. in diameter and weighing to 400 Ibs. 
Driven by 5-hp. _ belt-connected motor. 
Capacity is 5 cuts for 4 strips in .08-in. non- 
ferrous, or .062-in. mild steel or equivalent 
number of additional cuts in thinner gages 
to 12 or 18-in. max. width. No. 709 


New Valve has been developed for applica- 
tion on commercial refrigeration equipment 
with capacities from % to 142-ton with Freon 
12; 42 to 3-ton with methyl chloride. Limits 
evaporator pressure by closing when pre- 
determined pressure has been reached during 
“off”? cycle, remains closed after compressor 
starts until pressure is reduced below valve 
setting. No. 710 





BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


STRIP AND SHEET—For draw- 
ing, stamping, forming, spinning. 
Leaded alloys for machining, drilling, 
tapping. Silicon bronze, phosphor 
bronze for corrosion resistance. Al- 
loys suitable for springs. Engravers’ 
copper and brass. 

WIRE—Cold Heading alloys for 
screws, bolts, nuts, nails, fastenings, 
electrical connectors, Phono-Electric 
trolley and contact wires. 
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BRIDGEPORT 


ROD—Alloys for 
operation. Duronze III high strength, 
corrosion-resistant, good for machin- 
ing and hot forging. Hot forging and 
cold heading alloys. Welding Rods. 
Copper-covered ground rod. 


TUBING—For miscellaneous fabri- 
cation. For condensers and heat ex- 
changers. For water, air, oil and hy- 
draulic lines. 


BRASS 


Warehouse Service in Principal Cities 


DUPLEX TUBING —for conditions 
too severe for a single metal or alloy. 


screw machine 


ing. 


COMPANY, 


PIPE—Brass and copper for plumb- 


FABRICATED GOODS—Plumb- 
ing brass goods. Radiator air valves. 
Aer-a-sol insecticide dispensers. 
Automobile tire valves. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE-—Staff of 
experienced, laboratory-trained men 
available to help customers with 
their metal problems. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE—Ware- 
house and jobbers stocks available for 
prompt delivery in principal cities. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE — 
Manuals and handbooks available 
for most products, 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
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quenched and tempered stcels, exceptious 
vccur, leading to the conclusion that 
grain size, per se, is not the only criterion. 

The carbon content of a ferritic steel 
in the as-rolled or normalized condition, 
markedly affects the notched-bar values 
at room temperature, shown by the con- 

ventional specimen, With a low room- 
temperature value in the high-carbon 
steels and a fracture already apprceaching 
the brittle type, the low temperature 
change is relatively small compared to 
the shift in values above and below the 
transition temperature range in softer 
steels. A med-um-carbon steel, quenched 
and tempered only to around 50 rockwell 
C or more, Likewise shows low room-tem- 
perature values and still lower ones at sub- 
normal temperatures. However, nc steel 
studied in the present work has failed to 
show measurable energy absorgtion even 
at minus 310° F, even if the fracture is of 
the brittle type. 

Some fine-grained fully hardenable 
steels, quenched and tempered, to troosto- 
sorbite or fine sorbite, return values of 
energy absorption of 15 to 20 ft-lb, round- 
notch, and tough type fractures at minus 
310° F, together with high static strength. 

Steels and treatments returning high 
values at minus 175° F, are somewhat 
more plentiful, aud a good many give 
high values at minus 110° F, but actual 
test for each heat of steel and each 
treatment is required. There is a con- 
siderable degree of individuality among 
various lots at this temperature range. 

When quenching and tempering cav- 
not be applied, very low-carbon, fine- 
grained steels with generous amounts of 
ferrite-strengtheners, such as nickel, are 
usually advocated for use at very low 
temperatures, the low static strength 
being accepted in order to obtain high 
notched-bar toughness. The one steel of 
this type included in the present stuily 
C 0.06, Mn 0.04, P 0.002, S 0.011, Si 
0.005, Ni 1.34, Cr 0.03, Mo 0.04, Cu 0.75, 
Al 0.020, AL, O, 0.024 was coarse-grained 
and gave inferior low-temperature be- 
havior, but other extensive data 6,8 are 
available. 

While the nonquerched steels are sensi- 
tive to carbon content, in the quenched 
and tempered steels of medium carbon 
content, the carbon level is not so criti- 
cal. Lower carbon, high-alloy steels, and 
higher carbon low-alloy steels, if of 
equal grain size and hardenability, be- 
have much alike. Nevertheless, even in 
such steels, those of higher carbon con- 
tent show a general tendency toward less 
“tough” behavior. 

The National Emergency (N E) steels, 
as a class, are as likely to give good low- 
temperature toughness as are the SAE 
steels as a class. Both groups are similarly 
influenced by the factors mentioned above. 
Both require grain-size control for opti- 
mum results, and “individual'ty” cf parti- 
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cular heats, presumably related to the 
finishing practice employed in melting, 
may occur in either group. Slack-quench- 
ing is deleterious in either group but 
since the N E steels are classified in 
relation to SAE steels primarily on the 
basis of hardenability, there is strong 
probability that when an equally fine- 
grained, equally hardenable N E steel 
is used instead of a SAE steel, its low- 
temperature behavior will be indistin- 
guishable. 

Guns and armor sometimes have to 
operate at minus 50° F; aircraft may 
operate at temperatures approaching 
minus 100° F, and in equipment for low- 
temperature processing of petroleum 
products, synthetic rubber, etc., tempera- 
tures of minus 300° F or below may be 
required. This raises questions regarding 
behavior of metal at low temperatures. 

As far as these questions can be ans- 
wered by conventional tests, the answers, 
in respect to those static properties re- 
vealed by tension, compression, and tor- 
sion tests, show no cause for alarm, 
since the metals and alloys all get harder 
and stronger as the temperature drops, 
and while this increase in strength natur- 
illy is accompanied by a decrease in 
ductility and workability, the decrease is 
less than is normally produced in room 
temperature ductility by variations of 
composition or heat-treatment leading to 
a comparable higher level of room-tem- 
perature strength. 

Broadly speaking, static tests indicate 
metals to be better materials of con- 
struction at low than at normal tempera- 
tures. For static service in the region 
around minus 300° F, the increased 
hardness and lower ductility might in- 
cline the engineer to a slightly different 
selection of composition and treatment 


than he would choose for rocm-tempera- 
ture service, but the change in these 
properties would hardly be a factor in the 
choice fcr minus 100° F service. 

Endurarce tests on smoothly polished 
specimens indicate the endurance limit 
to be increased at low temperatures. Data 
for endurance tests on notched speci- 
mens are relatively scanty, especially be- 
low 40° F, but no cases of markedly in- 
creased notch sesitivity in fatigue at low 
temperature seem to have been reported; 
what tests have been made on steel, 
aluminum alloys, and magnesium alloys 
have given reassuring results. Moreover, 
definite cases are on record showing lack 
f notch sensitivity in fatigue, in spite of 
notch sensitivity as revealed by single- 
blow tests. An example is shown in Fig. 3. 

Ivglis’ cited a nickel-chromium steel 
whose original room temperature notch- 
bar value was 38 ft-lb. After several years’ 
use at 750° F, this value fell to 4 ft-lb. 
Endurance tests on threaded specimens of 
the original and the embrittled material 
gave identical values. 

Fatigue failure is primarily predicted 
upon starting of a crack, a notch of al- 
most infinite sharpness. Once a crack is 
formed, if the stress under which it formed 
is repeated, failure ensues very rapidly 
ilmost as rapidly in the “toughest” steels 
as in very “brittle” steels. If the crack is 
formed at a stress well above the regular 
service stress failure may be long delayed 


ard fracture may progress step by step cor- 


responding to the successive applications 
of higher-than-service stresses, to produce 
the familiar “oyster-shell” markings of 
the typical fatigue failure. Finally the 
cross-section is so decreased that one 
final application cf load causes instantan- 
eous fracture of the remaining section. 
Only at that point does single-blow 








STORING ENGINE BLOCKS; Palletized engine blocks in unit loads 
weighing between 3000 and 5000 Ib are tiered three-high by battery- 
powered industrial trucks in this storage yard of a leading automotive 
manufacturer. Blocks unit loaded and strapped to pallets are delivered by 
incoming transport trucks, Photo courtesy Electric Industrial Truck Assoc. 




























notched-bar behavior come into play. 


The crack is so extremely sharp that 
triaxial stressing is extreme and materials 
tough by the 


break through the 


counted conventional 
notch-bar test may 
final cross-section with a “brittle frac- 
ture often, through erroneously, thought 
to represent “crystallization” of the metal 
in fatigue. The metal has not crystallized; 
the type of fracture comes from the 


restraint upon deformation exerted by 
the extremely sharp notch, and is very 
little affected by the nature of the steel. 

Because the formation of the sharp 
crack is the vital feature in fatigue and 
the level of the repeated stresses con- 
trols its progress, the fatigue phenomena 
are quite at variance with these con- 
conventional 


cerned in fracturing a 


notched bar with a single blow. 
Some 


show notch brittleness at low tempera- 


engineering metals and alloys 


tures in the single-blow notched-bar test, 
usually called the “impact test”, although 
in tension-impact tests on unnotched bars, 
the behavior may be as ductile as it is 


in the static tension test. Thus attention 


becomes centered on the notch rather 
than the impact, though the question of 
behavior at very high impact velocity, 
important in prcjectiles and armor, has 
not yet been effectively explored. 

That it is the notch, rather than the 
impact, that leads to brittle behavior in 
ordinary engineering service where im- 
pact velocities are not of the order met 
with projectiles and armor, is evidenced 
by the behavior of malleable iron, d’‘s- 
cussed in a recent report’. 

One standard 
8 ft-lb 
4 at minus 50° F, withstood at mi-us 60 
F 22 blows at a 21 lb tun falling 3 1/3 ft 
upon the unnotched wedge used to evalu- 


malleable iron, with 


Charpy at rocm temperature, 


ate touzhness of malleable iron. Very in- 
teresting photographs of fractures in mal- 
leable iron, showing large deformation 
when no notch is present and decreasing 
amount of deformation as the width of the 
ber is increased or the notch made 
sharper, are given in that report. 
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Material for this article is based on the con- 
tents of summary of Part I: Behavior of Ferritic 
Steels at Low Temperatures, and was made 
available through the courtesy cf American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 





WELDING LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 


WELDED locomotive boilers are now 
being built for the first time in United 
States railroad equipment history at its 
shops in Schenectady, N. Y., according 
to American Locomotive Co. Develop- 
ment is said to climax 9 years of experi- 
mental operation of a welded boiler built 
by the company in 1937 for a freight lo- 
comotive of the Delaware and Hudson 


railroad. 


Before the first boiler was installed for 
road service in 1937, according to R, B. 
McColl, Alco president, it was set up as a 
stationary boiler and operated for 6 weeks. 
Later it was mounted on a locomotive 
and examined every 3 months for the 
first year. All welded seams were exam- 
ined carefully, and during the second 
year the same procedure was followed 
every 6 months. Thereafter the boiler was 
examined once a year and, during 9 years 
of operation, all welded seams were found 
to be in perfect condition and free of 


leaks. 


Advantages of the welded construction 


View of welded locomotive 


shown in shops of American 
Locomotive Co. 


include greatly reduced boiler main- 
tenance and ccsts in railroad shops and 
reduced time locomotives are out of 
service due to boiler repairs. The smooth 
contour of the welded boiler permits 
easier application of boiler lagging and 
jacket, ard provides an equally smooth 
surface on the interior—a factor contribut- 
washouts by 


ing to more satisfactory 


maintenance crews, 


Saving of weight in the welded design 
was pointed out as another factor, De- 
pending on the type and size of the loco- 
motive, the weight saving may range from 
3000 to 6000 Ib for the lecomotive boil- 
er lone. 

One important advarce which con- 
tributes greatly to the construction of 
welded boilers is the use of x-ray ap- 
paratus in detecting flaws in metal. After 
passing x-ray examination, in the com- 
pany’s shops, each boiler is stress relieved 
in a huge furnace large enough to take 
the boiler as a unit. New manufacturing 
facilities row permit the company to 
build any size welded locomotive boiler 
as well as locomotives complete with 
welded boiler equipment. 
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a NEW motor starter 












The word “new” is putting it conservatively . . . this Motor Starter, designed and 
manufactured by the builders of famous Master Guaranteed Motors, is truly 
revolutionary! As you can readily see, the outstanding feature is single button control. 
One button only serves for both start and stop. The signal at the control station 
indicates whether it is “on” or “off.” In this preview we are focusing attention 
on the single push-button feature. You may learn about Master’s many 


other innovations in starter design by writing for Bulletin 200-A. 
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Metal Cleaners 


(Concluded from Page 74) 
light are referred to as Luminograms. 

A series of Luminograms is shown in 
Fig. 2. This particular series deals with 
the cleaning ability of a single alkali, 
sodium metasilicate, rangir g in concentra- 
tion from 2 to 10 per cent. It can be seen 
in the Luminogram that as the concentra- 
tion of cleaning compound is increased 
there igs a progresS¥® reduction in the 
amount of residual oil on the metal sur- 
face. 

It should be roted that the test not 
only indicates the amount of oil resident 
on the metal surface, but also illustrates 
the distribution of the ‘oil. If a metal 
surface carries only a small amount of 
oil by weight, but the oil is concentrated 
in a relatively small area, a good deal of 
damage can be done to any superficial 
coating, 

Spray Pattern Method: Recently a 
method for evaluating metal cleaners was 
described(3) which was developed as a 
result of work carried out at Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia. This method, re- 
ported to be fairly simple and capable 
of giving results of good reproducibility, 
involves coating of metal panels with 
various oils by specific dipping and 
drainage technique, followed by a care- 
fully controlled cleaning and rinsing pro- 
cedure. The panels are covered with a 
fine spray of water, which condenses 
as droplets on the oil-covered areas, pro- 
viding a pattern that remains constant 
long enough to enable a sketch to be 
drawn on paper divided into 100 squares. 
In this work reported from the arsenal, 
the average value for cleaned area of 5 
panels was designated as the cleaning 
efficiency index for a particular cleaner. 
Some of the modifications desirable for 
applicafion of the method developed at 
Frankford to specific plant problems are 
obviows. The plant operator will probably 
want''to adapt the procedure to study 
removal of specific oil contaminants on 
the particular product with which ‘he is 
working. 

In the experimental procedure for the 
spray pattern method, the test parels 
used, according to the arsenal procedure, 
consisted of light-gage metal, 4 in. square, 
of cold-rolled SAE 1010 steel. Cold-rolled 
brass or aluminum may also be used. 
In their preparation two holes are drilled 
in each panel to enable the insertion of 
a 2-prouged panel holder ( Fig. 5) which 
maintains the panel in position without 
the use of nuts and bolts or similar ar- 
rangements, This was found necessary 
because other holders trapped some of 
the oil which afterward spread and gave 
erroneous values. The steel panels are 
degreased before use with an alkaline 
silicate plus a synthetic detergent and 
rinsed with water. Followirg this they 
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are pickled at room temperature, for 1 
min, in 6N hydrochloric acid containing 
a small amount of wetting agent, rinsed 
in running cold water for a short time, 
given two successive rinses in hot alcohol 
contairing 1 per cent ammonia (70 to 
SO” > C), 
evacuated desiccator until used. 


air-dried, and stored in an 


Coating of Panels; The panel is im- 
mersed in the oil to about half its height. 
The container is tilted so that the entire 
panel is covered with oil and then re- 
turned to an upright position such that 
the excess oil drains from around the 
holes in the panel. The panel holder 
prongs are inserted and the panel is hung 
in a rack at a 45° angle as shown in 
Fig. 5. The panels are allowed to drain 
at 25° + 2° C for 1 hour. 

Two oils are used for coating panels. 
In one case, the coating is obtaned from a 
hydraulic mineral oil of high viscosity 
index, with a viscosity at 100° F of 470 
see Saybolt universal viscosity. In 
the other case, the coating is obtained 
from a solution of sulphurized lard oil, 
containing approximately 12 per cent 
sulphur, dissolved in toluene to the ex- 
tent of one part of sulphurized oil to 9 
parts of toluene. In the work performed 
with this procedure, the average weight 
of oil on each panel after coating with 
mineral oil was 0.283 gram and after 
coating with sulphurized fatty oil was 
0.038 gram. Maximum variations were 
+ 4 per cent for the mineral oil and 
+ 6 per cent for the sulphurized fatty 
oil, with the great majority of the weights 
varying from the average by no more 
than 2 per cent. 

Cleaning Solution: The cleaning ma- 
terials are dissolved in water in the prop- 
er concentration to make 2 liters of so- 
lution. The beaker containing the solu- 
tion is placed in a constant-temperature 
bath and the temperature is maintained 
at 60° + 1° C. 

Cleaning and Rinsing Operations: The 
panel holder is inserted through a cover 
which tends to reduce evaporation and 
is connected to a small motor as is shown 
in Fig. 8. The panel is placed in the 
cleaner so that at least 1 in. of the so- 
lution is above the top of the panel, to 
reduce the effect of temperature changes 
near the surface. The motor is operat- 
ed at 10 rpm and the cleaning process is 
carried on for 5 min. The panel is then 
withdrawn and placed in a tank of run- 
ning water maintained at 50°C. It is 
withdrawn from the water once each 
minute during a rinsing period of 5 min. 
The panel is then rinsed in water at room 
temperature for 1 min and allowed to 
drain for 1 min. 

Quantitative Evaluation: To evaluate 
the results quantitatively a fine spray of 
water is directed at the panel from a 
distance of approximately 2 ft by means 
of an atomizer connected to a com- 





pressed air line. The head of a De Vil- 
bis bulb atomizer was attached to a com- 
pressed air line equipped with a reducing 
valve. A small spray gun, such as is used 
for spraying paint, may also be used. 
The aii is filtered through glass wool. 
The oil covered regions are delineated by 
the condensation upon them of fine drop- 
lets of water, resulting in a pattern 
which remains constant for at least 20 
min, Fig. 7. These are then sketched on 
paper ruled into 100 squares as shown 
in Fig. 6. The number of squares cov- 
ered with water (no droplets condensed) 
is counted for each side of the panel. The 
results obtained with 5 panels, resulting 
in 10 observations, are averaged and this 
is called the cleaning efficiency index. 

The first step in using any method for 
evaluation of metal cleaners is to make 
certain the type and grade of oil that is 
to be used in determining the oil remov- 
ing properties of the cleaner is as hard to 
remove as any that will be encountered 
in production. It is believed that these 
methods of scientific cleaner evaluation 
will go a long way in eliminating the ne- 
cessity of using production lines to find 
the right cleaner. 
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Microfilming Described 
In Eastman Booklet 


Fundamentals and application of 
microfilming are explained in new 
booklet entitled “50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong,” published by Recordak 
Corp., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N, Y. 

Business documents, such as letters, 
reference cards and reports up to 14 
in. wide and unlimited in length are 
photographed on 16 mm film. As 
many as 3000 letters can be recorded 
on 100-ft roll of 16 mm film; 35 mm 
film is used for bound volumes, large 
drawings, charts and diagrams. Com- 
panion film readers, including desk 
and floor models and a portable pro- 
jector for field use, are available in 
both sizes. 

—o— 

Ampocoloy nickel silver, a series of 
stainless white alloys.with 20 to 30 per 
cent nickel, is the subject of a new bul- 
letin issued by Ampco Metal Inc., Mil- 
waukee. Alloyed primarily for use of 
food products manufacturers, this series 
is made in four alloys. Bulletin describes 
facilities of Ampco for casting and finish 
machining of this acid and corrosion re- 
sistant alloy. 
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These are cast iron gear case housings being ground on 
a No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder—another demonstra- 
tion of increased production of large work over former 


method. 


They are held 42" tic chuck, tl leces 
ey are held on a magnetic chuck, three pieces per ae 


load, and 1{“ to 34." of stock is removed from the surface. 
ea ee Get These 


Production is at the rate of 8 to 9 per hour, a substantial Advantages... 


increase over the former method of machining when only 


PRODUCTION 


ADAPTABILITY 
When flat surfaces are required to provide oil-tight FIXTURE SAVING 


2 were produced per hour. 


joints, “put it on the Blanchard” and also get increased OPERATION SAVING 


production. MATERIAL SAVING 
CLOSE LIMITS 
FINE FINISH 


Send for your free copy of “ Work Done on the Blanchard”, third FLATNESS e 
edition. This new book shows over 100 actual jobs where the 
Blanchard Principle is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 
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Fig. 1 (left)—Test tube con- 
tau.i g samples of iron coated 
with lead 
Fig, 2(right)—Test tube con- 
tuiving sample of iron coated 


with zine 


History 
LUIGI GALVANI, Italian physiologist, 
after whom galvanism received its name, 
was born in Bologna, Italy, Sept. 9, 1737. 
He was appointed publ’c lecturer in ana- 
tomy at Bologna in 1762 and gained re- 


pute as a comparative anatomist from 
his r. searches on the organs of hearin2z 
tract «f birds. He 


theory of animal 


ind genito-urinery 
elec- 
1791. 


yeurs before, he had begun 


enuncia'ed his 
tricity in a treatise publithed in 

Twenty 
his investigations as to the actions of 


electricity upon the muscles of frogs. 
lhe observations that the suspension of 
frogs on an ircn railing by copper hooks 
caused twitching in the muscles of their 
legs led to the invention of the metallic 
arc, The first experiment with this is 
described in the third part of the Com- 
mentary under the date of Sept. 20, 1785 

The are he 
ent metals, which, when placed in con- 
tact the ove 
the other with a muscle, caused contric- 


tion of the latter. 


constructed of two differ- 


with the frog’s nerve and 


In Gilvani’s view the motions of the 


muscle were a result of the union, by 
means of the metallic arc, of its exterior 
or negative electrical charge with posi- 
tive electricity which proceeded along 
the nerve from its inner substance, 
Volta, on the other hand, attributed 
them solely to the erfect of the electricity 
having its source in the junction of the 
two dissimilar metals of the arc, and re- 


garded nerve and muscle as conductors. 


A Quarti edition of Galvani’s works, 
overe edite ed inedite del p:ofessore, 
Luigi Galvani, was published in Bologna 
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in 1841-42 by the Academy of Science of 
the institute of that city.” 

Why the term galvanize was chosen 
is difficult to understznd, as no particular 
galvanic acticn takes place in the process 
other than that which is common to all 
forms of chemical reaction. There is, 
however, a galvanic or electrolytic ac 
tion brought into operation when the 
coated iron is exposed to the atmosphere, 
on account of the zinc being electroposi- 
tive to iroa, this action resulting in the 
protection of the metal. 

However, so important is this electro- 
g. lvanic action as a basic principle in the 
re.ult which is accomp!ished by the coup- 
ling of iron and zinc, that the name “gal- 
vanize” has stuck to the process since its 
As a general rule the term 
is taken as referring to the 
Other processes utiliz- 


inception, 
“galvanize” 
hot-dip process. 
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By WILLIAM H. SPOWERS JR. 
President 

Ssowers Research Labora'ovies Inc. 
New York 





ing zinc as a protective are usually dis 
tinguished by an added description, 
Principles of Zinc Coating Metal 


Perhzps the clearest description of the 
basic principles of galvanizing is given 
by Lang” as follows: 

“One of the most persistent problems 
which confronts the worker in iron and 
steel is the prevention of corrosion. We 
cannot rid ourselves of the agents which 
effect the corrosion of iron without at 
the same time ridding ourselves of the 
agents which are essential to life itself. 

“Air is indispensable both to human 
respiration and for the formation of rust 
and other oxides, for which it supplies 
the oxygen; moisture is necessary for the 
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formation of clouds, which make the 
earth fertile, and it also supplies the me- 
dium in which rusting takes place and 
hydrates the oxide; carbonic dioxide is 
an animal by-product and a raw material 
fur the vegetable world, and the exchange 
of carbonic dioxide and oxygen which is 
continually taking place between the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdom is of vital 
importance, Then, on the other hand, 
rust is not readily formed, if at all, un- 
less there be an acid present, and the 
acid which is most universally distributed 
is carbonic acid, or hydrated carbonic di- 
oxide. 

“There is, as you see, a close relation- 
ship between the processes of living and 
rusting, but, while human beings make 
up for the rusting or decaying of their 
tissues by nutrition, it has not yet been 
discovered how to feed or regenerate 
iron, and until such a discovery is made 
we are compelled to take our cue from 
the ancient Egyptians and resort to em- 
balming, 

“There are two general ways of em- 
balming iron as to prevent its decompo- 
sition, which might be called, respective- 
ly, the metallic and nonmetallic methods. 
In the nonmetallic method the articles 
are coated with an organic substance, 
usually oil, or varnish, the efficiency of 
which depends on its being more or less 
air tight; when coloring matter is added 
to the oil it becomes a paint, but I under- 
stand from authorities on the subject 
that a varnish free from pigments is pref- 
erable to anything else. 

“The metallic method consists of coat- 
ing the iron with some other metal, and 
it is this method which is now under dis- 
cussion. Iron rusts less easily than does 
steel; this is perhaps due to the steel be- 
ing a very composite material, In the 
iron, which forms the bulk of its compo- 
sition, is dissolved or immersed a great 
variety of other substances; some of these 
are simple such as graphite, silicon and 
manganese, and others are compound, 
such as carbides, sulphides, phosphides 
and silicides. The carbon compounds 
are very numerous and diversified, being 
due to the heat treatments; the best 
known are cementite, pearlite and mar- 
tensite. Just as variety is to some people 
the spice of living, so is heterogeneous 
composition the spice of rusting, in the 
present instance at any rate. 

It is difficult for many persons to un- 
derstand why zinc is the best rust pre- 
ventative for iron and steel; they believe 
it is on account of its cheapness that it 
is so extensively used. They have an 
idea that lead would answer far better, 
and, as it is more noncorrosive than zinc, 
would protect the iron better. But the 
sof.ness and difficulty of application re- 
act against the use of lead. 

The fact that zinc is a corrosive metal 
does not affect its properties when ap- 
plied as a coating to iron or steel. If it 
did not corrode it would not be of value 
for such a purpose. When iron or steel 
which has been coated with zinc is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, a galvanic ac 
tion is set up, although extremely slight. 
Any two dissimilar metals form a gal- 
vanic couple, but as zinc is the most 
electropositive metal, the galvanic ac- 
tion between the zinc and the iron is as 
great as could be obtained when iron is 
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Eight years ago, the Penton Publishing Co. published a book on “Hot Dip 
Galvanizing Practice” which won wide acceptance as an authoritative source 


The original text now has been completely re-edited, abridged and more 
amply illustrated to cover the latest developments in hot-dip galvanizing. It 
will be presented to the readers of STEEL in 14 installments of which this is 
the first. Upon completion of the series the entire 14 articles will be pub- 
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used for one of the metals composing the 
couple, 

The result is, therefore, that with the 
slight galvanic action set up on galvan- 
ized iron or steel when exposed to the 
atmosphere, a corrosion takes place. If 
it did not follow, then there would be no 
protection. In this case the electroposi- 
tive metal, zinc, suffers corrosion whik 
protecting the electronegative metal, iron. 
The effect is that corrosion goes on with 
the zinc exclusively; the iron is not cor- 
roded provided any zinc is left on its 
surface. 

The reason for the protection of iron 
or steel by a zinc coating is on account 
of the fact that the zinc corrodes slight- 
ly, while protecting the iron or steel by 
the galvanic action set up. Zinc, how- 
ever, when exposed to the air, does not 
corrode rapidly or deeply but rather light- 
ly. This property is of great value inas- 
much as the zinc coating does not cor- 
rode rapidly, even with the galvanic ac- 
tion set up, and it lasts for a far greater 
length of time than naturally would be 
expected. The fact, however, that the 
zinc corrodes and the iron does not, is 
all that is necessary to protect the iron 
or steel, even though the corrosion be ex- 
tremely slight. 

Other metals like lead or tin, on ac 
count of their not being electropositive 
to iron do not act like zinc. They act 
simply as a covering like a paint or var- 
nish, and if portions of the iron happen to 
be exposed, even such as a pin hole, the 
iron begins to corrode. With a zinc coat- 
ing, however, this will not take place. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate this point. 
The two test tubes are shown half filled 
with water. In each is a piece of iron 
approximately #s-in, thick, 2 in. long and 
34-in. wide. To the piece of iron shown 
in Fig. 1 has been attached two pieces of 
lead of approximately the same dimen- 
sions. To the piece of iron shown in 
Fig. 2 has been attached two pieces of 
zinc of approximately the same dimen- 
sions. In both instances the edges of 


the iron have been left completely bare. 

These two samples have been in this 
water in these sealed tubes for slightly 
over 21 years. 

Recalling what has been said anent to 
the protective properties of the electro- 
positive metal zinc and the inability of 
the electronegative metal lead to offer 
protection as a coating on iron, note the 
iron sediment at the bottom of the test 
tube, Fig. 1, (the lead coating) and the 
heavy loss of iron in the sample. Notice 
the relatively slight deposit of zine at the 
bottom of the test tube, Fig. 2, (the zinc 
coating) and that the iron sample in 
this tube is in approximately its original 
condition. 

That galvanized coatings made by the 
hot-dip method are of higher density 
than those made by other processes, such 
as spraying and electrical precipitation, 
is an accepted fact. Coatings effected 
by the latter methods may be likened to 
a fall of snow on a plate of steel and the 
picture resulting is one of high porosity 
whereas the hot-dip coating is effected 
by the alloying of pure zinc with the 
base metal. This may be referred to as 
a perfect welding of the two metals. 

Some years ago the point was well tak- 
en that the spraying or electrical precipi- 
tation methods revealed an absence of 
any alloy structure between the base met- 


al and the pure zine coat; with the elim- 


ination of these alloy layers came a great- 
er ability to bend without peeling, But 
during the last few years progress in the 
art of galvanizing has rendered this claim 
ineffective. Such developments as neu- 
tral fluxing and deep, high-fired kettles 
with their perfect dross flow control, 
have offered perfect control of the zinc- 
iron alloy layers in hot galvanizing. 
These developments will be described in 
detail later. 

Elimination of this claim of advantage 
brings up the question of porosity of 
these various coatings. Microscopic ex- 
amination of the two coatings in Figs. 1 
and 2 reveals pinholes in some degree in 
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both, but the galvanic action set up by 
the coupling of the electropositive metal 
zinc and the electronegative metal iron is 
so great as to effect a perfect protection 
of the iron base even though there are 
pin holes in the coat. On the other hand, 
the combination of the electronegative 
metal lead and the electronegative metal 
iron affords no protection whatever and 
the iron slowly but surely seeps out from 
between the lead slabs covering the flat 
sides of the sample. 

Followinz this matter one step further 
it will be recognized that the higher the 
porosity of the coat of zinc, the more 
rapid the breakdown of the zinc. This 
becomes more intensified, the higher the 
porosity because of the galvanic energy 
required of the zinc coat. Therefore, the 
zine coating of higher density will with- 
stand atmospheric corrosion the longest 
length of time. 

Because of the fact that hot galvan- 
izing effects a perfect bonding of the 
fluid zinc to the base metal there exists 
between the pure zinc coat and the base 
metal three alloy layers. The layer next 
to the base metal is high in iron and low 
in zinc, the second or center layer is 
lower in iron and higher in zinc, while 
the layer farthest from the base metal is 
low in iron and high in zinc. These 
three zinc-iron alloy layers occur in every 
hot zinc coating, no matter how short the 
time of immersion. They are the natural 
result of the bonding of the two metals 
at the time of the immersion of the iron 
base in the molten zinc. 

These two metals have a high affinity 
for each other and when iron is im- 
mersed in hot fluid zinc a certain amount 
of the iron bonds with the zinc forming 
this alloy structure, To a great degree 








this reaction is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why does zinc stick to iron in gal- 
vanizing?” 

These three alloy layers have been the 
subject of a great deal of investigation 
of late years. It has been a well recog- 
nized fact that upon the proper control 
of the width and structure of these layers 
depends, to a large extent, the ability of 
the coating as a whole to withstand bend- 
ing without fracture. In the first place, 
any alloy of zinc and iron is to some ex- 
tent brittle and therefore, the greater the 
width of these layers, the more brittle 
will be the entire coat, Also the more ir- 
regular or “tree-like” is their formation, 
the less ductile is the entire coat. 

The problem then, for those who were 
investigating the matter, was how to re- 
duce the width of these layers and to 
successfully obtain an even line of de- 
marcation one between the other, 


Pickling Technique Reviewed 


Satisfactory results were achieved in 
the following manner: In the first place 
known that where active flux 
washes were used, the iron entered the 
fluid zinc covered with a layer of iron 
salts. These iron salts were highly sol- 
uble in the zinc bath. They caused the 
formation of large quantities of dross and 
actually resulted in great width in the al- 
loy layers. The whole pickling tech- 
nique was reviewed and it was found 
that the old process of sulphuric or muri- 
atic pickling, muriatic flux wash, and sal- 
ammoniac bath flux had the following 
result; First, the work was brought out 
of the pickling acid covered with a layer 
of iron salts; second, the work was im- 
mersed in muriatic acid flux wash of even 
greater attacking ability and left the 
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MULTIPLE DRILLING: 
Ten holes are drilled at 
one time on this standard 
multiple - spindle drilling 
head designed by Zager 
Tool Inc., Cleveland. 
Speed is regulated up to 
300 rpm and hydraulic 
feed on ram makes it 
possible to feed up to 20 
ft per min. Heat from 
many spindle bearings is 
dissipated through a spe- 
cially provided water 
jacket in base of the head 

















muriatic with a heavy layer of iron salts; 
and third, the sal ammoniac only made 
matters worse. The work finally entered 
the galvanizing bath coated with a thick, 
heavy layer of iron salts with the result 
that a large quantity of dross was formed 
in the galvanizing kettle and heavy, ir- 
regular zinc-iron alloy layers. 

Three steps were required to solve the 
problem. First, a clear running water 
wash of approximately the same tempera- 
ture as the pickle was installed between 
the pickle bath and the flux wash. This 
entirely segregated the pickling opera- 
tion and effected a nicety of pickling 
control such as to avoid overpickling and 
resulted in achieving an even line of de- 
marcation between the alloy layers and 
an elimination of all “tree-like” forma- 
tions. Second, the water wash removed 
the iron salts left on the work after the 
attack of the pickling solution, Third, 
and most important, the active muriatic 
flux was eliminated in favor of a neutral 
flux called No. 20 which while perfectly 
fluxing the work had no attacking ability, 
effected no further pickling and present- 
ed the work to the zinc bath clear, clean 
and free from any excess iron of any 
kind. Not only this but the neutral flux 
was of such a consistency, that by con- 
trol of its Baume value sufficient was 
carried over to the top of the zinc to 
consistently maintain any required depth 
of volatile bath cover. 

By these steps the two main objec- 
tives namely, the avoidance of irregu- 
larity of alloy structure and reduction 
of alloy layer width, were largely 
achieved. However, the investigations 
did not stop there. It was known fun- 
damentally that work should be gal- 
vanized in pure zinc. Many galvanizers 
were heating their kettles in such a 
manner as to cause a dross flow in the 
metal. It was known that dross has a 
natural inclination to settle to the bot- 
tom of the kettle and if nothing inter- 
fered it would eventually do so, Inves- 
tigation disclosed that most installations 
were being heated from the bottom or 
too low on the sides, or were forcing 
the heat through too restricted an area 
in the sidewalls of the kettle. Any of 
these errors in practice would cause a 
zinc flow resulting in an upward thrust 
in the dross, thereby holding large quan- 
tities of this residuum in suspension in 
that portion of the kettle which should 
be dross free if the alloy layers were 
to be reduced. 

Immediate attention was given this 
situation resulting in redesigned instal- 
lations of larger capacity and deeper, 
to increase sidewall surface so as to ad- 
mit of a nicety of control over the heat 
input. Two-thirds of the heat required 
for the operation was applied to the 
top half of the kettle, one-third to the 
(Please turn to Page 130) 
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—and every one has these 
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1. Fast in action. 


2. Simple to use...just aim at 
the fire, pull the trigger. 


3. Deadly to fires in flammable 


liquids and electrical equipment. 
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4. Harmless to materials and 
equipment. Cannot contaminate 
liquids, or corrode metals. 
Leaves no after-fire mess behind. 


Trigger-controlled Kidde Port- 
able Extinguishers have carbon 
dioxide capacities from 2!4 to 
20 pounds. Get the facts today! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., -5‘ Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seal ore trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Industrial Equipment 


Multipurpose Grinder 


Difficult 
grinds or turns are made accurately on 
rew model ACX multipurpose grinder 
developed by Lempco Products Inc., Bed 
ford, O. Feature of machine is wheel- 


head which is mounted on two diftere. t 


internal or external taper 


compounds, each graduated ‘to 180 de- 
grees. 

By moving workhead 6 in. toward or 
away from work, the swing can be in- 
creased from 18 to 30 in. This greatly in- 
creases number of jobs which this ma- 
chine can handle, It has both hand and 
power cross-feeds, a work length capacity 
up to 8 in. and two reversible spindle 
speeds of 80 and 130 rpm. 

Chucks are quickly and easily mounted 
on face plate by a draw bar which ex- 
tends through the spindle. Wheelhead 
has a 2-hp motor with ball bearing spin- 
dle, and speeds of 6000 and 12,000 rpm. 

A retractible tool-holder bar enables 
finished grinding to follow turning opera- 
tions without removing the cutter. An 
automatic sizing device insures exact 
duplication of successive pieces on pro- 
duction runs. 


Steel 8/12/46: Item No, 9125 


Quintuplex Pump 


Rated 
upon its speed, a 6 in. 


at 300 to 450 hp, depending 
stroke inverted 
quintuplex pump is announced by Aldrich 


Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. Plunger diam- 
eters range from 2 to 5% in., working 
pressures from 700 to 5000 psi and ca- 
pacities from 60 to 850 gpm. 

Quintuplex pumps offered by Aldrich 
inc!ude 6, 8, and 10 in. pumps requiring 
from 300 to 1000 hp. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No, 9393 


Dust Trap 


Contaminated air removed by a dust 
control system can be relieved of ma- 
terials with a recovery value with the 
Velccitrap, marufactured by Claude B. 


. 


Schneible Co., 2827 25th street, Detroit 
16. By salvaging material in a dry state, 
it reduces abrasive wear in duct system 
and collectors avd eliminates settling 
of material in ducts, 


Placed in intake duct ahead of col- 


lector, it expels solid particles by cen- 
trifugal force through slot-shaped opening 
in an elbow of duct within unit. Ma- 
terial removed is deposited in hopper and 
air is readmitted into duct through an- 
other slot to prevent back pressure. 
Velccitrap is made in four types for 
various operating corditions and in a 
range of capacities from 2000 to 20,000 
cfm. It is adaptable to any wet or dry 
dust co'lection system. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9457 


Solderless Connector 
Ideal 5076 Park 


avenue, Sycamore, IIl., is announcing a 


Industries, Inc., 


new line of split bolt and service en- 
trance connectors for making perman- 
ent or tempcrary solderless connections. 

Split bolt type is made in one and 
two-picce types with small and _ large 
heads. Materials include bronze, brass 
and aluminum. Uniform contact surfaces 
assure maximum conductivity and low 


resistance. Wide range of sizes accomo- 


dates all solid and standard wire from 
No. 6 to 1,000,000 circular mills. 

Serv ice entrance connectors are made 
of cold drawn copper with screws made 
of Everdur. Five sizes for No. 12 solid 
or No. 10 stranded to No. 2 stranded 
wires ere offered. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9389 


Truck Battery Charger 


An automatic motor generator set for 


direct current charging of motorized 
lift truck batteries of either lead-acid or 
nickel-iron types is latest prcduct of 
Motor Generator Corp., division of Ho- 
bart Bros. Co., Troy, O. Generator is 
a 15-16 v, de, 50 amp, %4-kw diverter 
pole type, rated and built as an integral 
unit with a 3-phase, ac, 220/440 v, 60 
cycle, 14-hp squirrel cage induction, ball 
bearing motor, 

An ammeter to indicate the rate of 
charge, slide fixed resistance coil, a mag- 
netic motor starting switch, automatic 
reverse current cutout and interval timer 
are housed in control cabinet. 


Setting of interval timer starts ma- 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 114.) 
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chine automatically and shuts it down 
at end of preset charging time. Charging 
rate is controlled automatically by modi- 
fied constant voltage generator. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9497 


Abrasive Cleaning Machine 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
555 South Byrkit street, Mishawaka, Ind., 
is marketing a 60 x 96 in. Wheelabrator 
Tumblast machine capable of cleaning 





6000 Ib of steel castings in 15 min. It 
has an operating load capacity of 63 cu ft, 
and utilizes a method of airless abrasive 
blasting for cleaning. 

Abrasive from an overhead 
hopper of the unit is fed by gravity 


storage 


through a chute and control cage to 
center of Wheelabrator wheel which ro- 
tates at high speed. Products are cleaned 
or finished by abrasive which is thrown 
from wheel by centrifugal force. Change 


in direction of abrasive blast is attained 
by turning control cage which changes 
position of opening. Finishes may be 
varied by selection of size and type of 
abrasive. 

Machine is loaded by bucket raised 
by electric hoist, dumping pieces directly 
into machine, Unloadirg is accomplished 
by opening dust-tight door and reversi..g 
the endless apron conveyor on which 
the pieces tumble, Spent abrasive drops 
through conveyor into shaker pan, is 
then screened and returned to hopper 
on top of machine. All operations are 
controlled electrically, controls being lo- 
cated at right of machine. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9432 


Pneumatic Bar Feed 


A pneumatic bar feed for multiple 
spindle automatics is offered by Lipe- 
Rollway Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., for op- 
eration as standard for % and 1%-in. 
four spindle Acme Gridley machines and 
as specials for most other multiple spindle 
machines. Feed mechanism is simple, con- 
sisting of a long cylinder to hold stock, 
one for each spindle. When collet on ma- 
chine opens, stock is fed to stop by an air- 
actuated piston in each cylinder. When 
new bar is required, vacuum circuit re- 
tracts piston into a chamber which can 
be swung away, permitting loading new 
bar in usual manner. 

Scratching or marring of surface is 





impossible as there is no contact with 


material. Stock of any size can be used 
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without whipping or noise. With slight 
modification of screw machine, it is pos- 
sible to feed out at any or all stations, 
making it possible to make long pieces 
with comparatively narrow form tools. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9369 


Tracing Machine 


A new dry direct process printing and 
developing machine produces whiteprints 
in cut sheets or rolls, in one continuous 
operation at a speed of 30 fpm. Manu- 
factured by C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, 








it is easy to operate and requires mini- 
mum operator attention. 

Mechanical speed control of machine 
is instantaneous and maximum printing 
speed is assured by a 75 per in, high 
pressure mercury tube which produces 
the preper light for rapid printing in an 
even flow over full width of tube. 

Contact cylinder is cooled by same 
blower which forms vacuum to convey 
exposed prints to ammonia fume de- 
veloper. After tracings are 
stacked in a receiving tray after falling 


exposure 





Mail to: STEEL, Engineering Dept.—1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Hot sulphuric acid fumes are “ill winds,” hard 
to handle in your plant. But this lead-coated and 
lead-lined American Blower Corrosion Resisting 
Fan does the trick. 


To collect or remove other corrosive gases, vapors, 
fumes and smoke, there are various other types 
of coated, covered, lined and alloy metal fans 
built by American Blower. They are serving effi- 
ciently today in a wide range of industries and 


processes. 


Just put your problem up to the nearest Amer- 
ican Blower branch office. It represents head- 
quarters for corrosion-resisting fans, air handling 
and conditioning equipment of every type, dust 


Traffic cop for “ill winds” 








collectors, and for the famous Gyrol Fluid Drives 
for the smooth transmission of power and stepless 
variable speed control. Phone or write today—ask 
for Descriptive Bulletin 1241. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Division of Ameru AN Rapiator & Standard Savitary CORPORATION 
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4 YEARS OF WAR-STIMULATED IMPROVEMENT—ON TOP OF 61 





Ventilating Equipment Gyrol Fluid Drive 


Heating Equipment 


YEARS OF ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 





Air Conditioners 


Industrial Fans 
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New 6° and 4” Electric Weld Steel 
Tubing and Couplings 


11,000,000 ft. 6" O.D., .109 Wall Thickness 
3,000,000 ft. 4" O.D., .083 Wall Thickness 
All 20 ft. lengths exact 





This tubing is new, excellent 
and has been hydrostatically tested 
to 900 pound pressure p.s.i. Every 
20 foot length of tubing has welded 
on each end a 6” (654” O.D.) or 4” 
(4%” O.D.) pipe nipple which is 
grooved for use with Victaulie type 
coupling. 

This tubing is recommended for 
normal use and application on 
steam, oil, gas and water lines, for 
columns and other structural pur- 
poses, 

Prompt shipments can be made 
from various locations throughout 
Vhio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Missouri and 
Virginia. 

Prices will be submitted upon ap- 
plication, and special arrangements 
are available to jobbers. 

Representative samples of both 
sizes of couplings and tubing may 
be inspected at our various ware- 
houses, 


Albert Pipe Supply Company L, B. Foster Company 
P.O. Box 1647 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Walnut 3300 


Berry & North 13th Street 
Brooklyn 11, New York 
Phone Evergreen 7-8100 


Application of Coupling 





Coupling Detail 


Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp. 
2nd Avenue—50th, 5ist Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 

Phone Windsor 9-6300 
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easily and naturally onto tape conveyor. 
Machine, des'gnated as model 88-R, is 
sturdily built, has arc welded heavy 
structural steel framework and 18-gage 
sheet metal exterior. All parts exposed 
to ammonia fumes are fabricated of stain- 
less steel or aluminum. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9395 


Metal Cut-Off Saw 


A metal cut-off saw of rigid construc- 
tion for accurate production sawing is 
announced by Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery Co., Penton building, Cleve- 
land. Saw will cut ferrous bars up to 
1% in. diameter, nonferrcus bars to 2 in. 
and tubing and shapes to 2% in. 

It incorporates automatic c'amping 
through a spring tension cam-operated 
mechanism linked to feed lever and 


smooth saw blade drive through worm- 
and-gear running in oil. A choice of three 
saw blade speeds is offered and either 
8 or 10 in. blades may be used. 

Designated as No, 00, it is ofered in 
either hand or power feed to saw carriage 
or it can be equipped with automatic 
cycling for both work and feed. It utilizes 
anti-friction bearing spindle and drive 
shaft and has a built-in coclant system. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9283 


Pneumatic Wrench 


A Thor pneumatic impact wrench, for 
drivirg and removing nuts, bolts and cap 
screws up to %-in. thread size, is an- 
nounced by Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., 600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6. 

Rotatively striking impact jaws, set at 
a wide radius from spindle center to re- 
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Ross Lift Trucks increase the ca- 
pacity of your warehcuse 
space, through higher stack- 
ing; lift as high as 24 feet (op- 
tional equipment) thus enlarge 
your STOCK room, simply by 
increcsing your STACK room! 


Another help in cost-cutting! 
Ross Fork Lift Trucks take fewer 
trips—pick up, haul or stack loads up 
to 18,000 Ibs. in a single trip! Mounted on 
high capacity Pneumatic Tires, they travel any- 
where a truck can go .. . on rough surfaces, inside 
buildings or between buildings or plants. You can 
combine light loads into heavy loads—in bundles, 
boxes; crates or on Master Pallets—for quicker, 
easier, more economical handling. 
Investigate the time-saving Economy of Ross Lift 
Trucks or Ross Straddle Carriers on the shipping 
platform, in the stock room; for loading into cars, 
trucks, boats or planes; for inter-plant handling or 
for short distance deliveries(25 to 50 miles). 









ROSS STRADDLE CARRIERS 
Safest way to carry long, odd-shaped, 
or bulky loads. Load underslung, 
giving lowest center of gravity of 
any vehicle—load confined between 
side frames, can’t roll off. 















TRAVELS 

at Road Speed 

ON PNEUMATIC TIRES 
Inside Plants 

ond Between Plants 





STRADDLE-CARRIERS & LIFT TRUCKS 


1719 





ROSS CARRIER COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 







Branches: Seattle San Francisco 
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Interested in 









Carburizing or 


Preventing Decarburization? 










1 —gSAE 1035 steel shewing decarburization 
before heat treatment. 2.—Same steel afier 
short cycle heat trectment and carben re 
stored. 3.-After longer cvcle anneal (Ali 
photomicrogruphs 15CX). 





An EF continuous tube type specic!l 
atmosphere furnace. 






An EF gas fired radiant tube 
furnace heai treating bolts. 


25 Years Experience Is Available To You 


We invite your inquiries 


With over 25 years research and practical experience in 
building successful equipment EF engineers are well qualified 
to help solve furnace problems involving carbon recovery. 


Shown at left is an EF furnace similar to a continuous tube 
type special atmosphere furnace we developed in 1933, 
which restored carbon in heat treating shock absorber shafts. 


Below is a more recent installation in which carbon 
is restored to small products made from hot rolled 
rod. 


Carbon restoraiion may be accomplished in other 
EF continuous and batch type furnaces equipped 
with our special atmosphere control. 


Possibly many other furnaces now in operation 
could be converted for carbon restoration or the skin 
recovery process. 


Whether you are interested in restoring carbon; 
carburizing; bright hardening or annealing without 
decarburization; or any other heating or heat treat- 
ing process, EF engineers are in position to design 
and build equipment to do the job. 


We build production furnaces for handling material 
in any size, shape or quantity. 






The Electric Furnace Company 





SALEM, OHIO 


GAS FIRED. OlL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES. FOR ANY PROCESS - PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION 




















































Production Furnaces 
For Handling Products in 
Any Size or Shape 







For Production Furaaces, For 
Any Process or Production, Consu!t 


The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 
No Job Is Too Large or Too Unusual 
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duce stress, and a short, rigid spindle 
shank that delivers the blow close to work 
are the principles in impact mechanism. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9447 


Bench Drill 


Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., announces 
a lightweight, high-speed bench drill for 
handling small metal parts. Drill head is 
held in desired position on polished solid 
steel column with a locking device, rigid- 





ly holding motor in place, yet permitting 
vertical adjustments and a 360 degree 
radius of action. 

Drilling operation is accomplished by 
elevating table to drill through use of a 
hand control geared to table. Power is 
supplied by a 1/30 hp motor with a 
range of 2000 to 15,000 rpm. Speed is 
controlled by a foot rheostat located on 
floor, mounted independently of machine. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9443 


Positioning Equipment 


Accurate direct current positioning and 
indicating equipment which can be op- 
erated from any alternating or direct 
current line is announced by Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for general 
industrial use wherever remote indication 
and control systems are employed. Con- 
sisting of receivers and transmitters, it 
is for use in governor and generator field 
control systems for multiple synchronized 
diesel-electric drives, master remote con- 
trol for reversing mill motors, remote 
control systems for multiple diesel-elec- 
tric power plant mobile units, and remote 
indication or control over mechanical, 
electrical or hydraulic devices such as 
level, pressure and flow indicators. 

The receiver is positioning unit in 
which relative strength of magnetic fields 
of stator determines position that its 
permanent magnet rotor will assume. 
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BCA BALL BEARINGS have dependably served American industrial 
leaders for nearly 50 years. When BCA’s are specified, the bearings 
on your equipment are known factors. Each type can be relied upon 
to meet specified conditions of shock, load and thrust. BCA engineer- 
ing is precise ... BCA construction is rugged ... BCA inspection is 


thorough. You’re sure of dependable performance with BCA’s ... one 





of America’s proved ball bearings. 





BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA + LANCASTER, PA. 






RADIAL » ANGULAR CONTACT + THRUST 
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FOR GREATER HAULAGE 


™ STEEL PRODUCERS 








Rolling Trunnion Automatic Air Dump Car 


This company designs and builds a wide range of cars for 
steel-making plants, including: * Automatic Air Dump Cars 
* Gondola Cars + Hot Bloom Cars * Open Hearth Pit Scrap 
Cars—High and Low Side Types * Flat Cars * Ingot Cars ° 
Hot Ingot Cars * Cinder Pot Cars * Billet Cars * Ingot Trailer 
Trucks * Charging Cars * Coil Handling Cars * Tube Trans- 
fer Cars * Annealing Furnace Cars * Trackless Equipment 


for Stee] Mill Service. 





Write for descriptive, 
technical Bulletin 72F— 
“Cars for 


Steel Plant Service.’’ 





Hopper Discharge Ore Car 
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Change in this relationship of field 
strength causes rotor to turn and as- 
sume position corresponding to the re- 
sultant of two fields. 

The transmitter is designed to operate 
any number of receivers within rated 
capacity at any specified direct current 
voltage. 

Six sizes now being made range from 
5 oz-in. to 360 |b-in. approximate pullout 
torque, with a small drip-type rectifier 
unit to be operated on alternating cur- 
rent. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9305 


High-Lift Truck 


To make its new hydraulic high-lift 
truck adaptable to higher stacking and 
tiering, Lyon-Raymord Corp., 2748 Madi- 
son street, Greene, N. Y. has embodied 
in its des'gn a telescopic frame which in- 
creases elevated height of platform to 84 
in. In lowered position the overall height 











is 69 in., allowing truck to be moved 
through doorways and under overhead 
obstructions, 

Telescopic section is of tubular con- 
struction, keeping weight to a minimum. 
An auto-type steering apparatus and wide- 
spread front wheels, provide stability. 

Illustration shows truck equipped with 
a hand pump. A motor-driven pump also 
is offered for use on truck. Capacity of 
truck is 1000 lb. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9454 


Reamer Set 
N. J. Daniels Tool Co. Inc., Haverhill, 


Mass., is announcing a new line of hand 
and chucking reamers of straight and 
spiral fluted types of carbon and _ high 
speed steel accurate to 0.0002-in. 
Reamers are manufactured in sets rang- 
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MOTO-CRANE service 
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OU don’t set an overhead crane into place every day, but there 

are numerous other inside material handling jobs around many 
plants that could be done quicker and cheaper if the services of a 
highly mobile, heavy-duty crane were readily available. 

A rubber-tire mounted Moto-Crane is ready for duty instantly 
anytime, anywhere. Fast travel (speeds 1 to 33 M.P.H.) enables 
this unit to shuttle between jobs and locations economically. Use 
it with—magnet, clamshell bucket, skip, grab, dragline bucket, 
orange peel bucket, sling, grapple, concrete bucket, skull cracker, 
hook block, tongs, hairpin hook, clamps, special hooks—to handle 
every type of material. 


If you need crane service both in and around your plant, you'll 
get quicker, more profitable action for your money from a Lorain 
Moto-Crane. They are available.on 4 and 6 wheel mountings, with 
or without front-wheel drive. Your local Thew-Lorain distributor 
will be glad to supply complete details. 


Reg. Trade Mark THE 


12a i 7 THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 


LORAIN, OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL L CONTAINERS 
Bound with 


KEYSTONE 


War 


Many manufacturers have lowered 
their handling costs with Lewis 
Industrial Containers . . . espec- 
ially designed for light weight 
hard-to-handle stampings, cast- 
ings and assemblies. 





These durable boxes are wire- 
bound for increased strength, with 
a saving in weight for easier hand- 
ling. The weight factor is impor- 
tant because the containers are 
lifted and moved many times a 
day. Every pound saved means 
faster handling, reduced worker 
fatigue and increased production. 


We are indeed proud that Key- 
stone wire fits into the weight- 
saving, stronger design of Lewis 
Industrial Containers. 


Whatever the wire need, Keystone 
can normally supply it. 
*G. B. Lewis 


Watertown, 


Company 
Wisconsin 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Peoria 7, Illinois 








\- Special Analysis Wire 
for Alll Industrial 
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ing from % to %-in. by 16ths, to % to 2 
in. by 16ths. Hardwood cases contain in- 
dividual reamers in transparent plastic 
tubes. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9420 


Miniature Jigs 


N. A. Woodworth Co., 1300 East Nine 
Mile road Detroit 20, is introducing two 
new miniature Cone-Lok jigs of rugged 
construction, that feature few moving 
parts. Cone-Lok mechanism utilizes great 
braking power of perfectly mated male 
and female cones. 

Jigs may be quickly assembled or dis- 
mantled and can be converted from right 
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to left-hand operation without additional 
parts, 

No movement of working parts is pos- 
sible without action of operating lever. 
Tray of each unit is clamped at any loca- 
tion in-up or down strokes. Any sudden 
weight or pressure applied to tray instantly 
throws second Cone-Lok into action, 
securing tray at original position, Jigs 
are made for working spaces of 1 x 1 x 1 
in. ard 1 x 2x1 in. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9460 


Immersion Pyrometer 


A new immersion pyrometer designed 
by Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 Lafay- 
ette street, New York 13, for nonferrous 
industry, embodies a large 4%4-in. indi- 
cator with a 4 in. direct reading scale 
calibrated from 0 to 1500° F or 0 to 
2500° F or equivalent Centigrade. 

Two models with overall lengths of 27 
in. and 43 in. are manufactured, both hav- 

















ing a swivel 8 in. from connector block 
which permits use of pyrometer at any 
angle. Swivel is equipped with tooth- 
shaped notches preventing it from be- 
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Get this up-to-date 
Bulletin on 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
ELECTROPLATING 
CONVEYORS 
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Up-to-the-minute and profusely illus- 











| : trated is this new bulletin on full automatic conveyors. Just 

Ke released by H-VW-M—who introduced the first standardized 

| all-purpose full automatic machine to electroplaters nearly a 
generation ago—the book is authoritative, detailed, free. 


kc Included in twenty interesting pages are data on: 
| 





The Elevator Type Conveyor * The Munning Type Conveyor * Straight Line 
| . Plating Machines « Wire and Cable Plating + Tin Plating Lines + Zipper Plating 


As the most experienced builder of full automatic plat- 
ing machines in the world, H-VW-M welcomes any problem 
involving large-volume plating; welcomes, too, your request 


for this new literature. Ask for bulletin ‘‘Full Automatic Elec- 


troplating Conveyors.” 


Gp 1706 I 








HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING CO. 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


Manutacturers of a complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 
Plants: Matawan, New Jersey - Anderson, Indiana - Sales Offices: Anderson © Chicago 
Cleveland - Dayton - Detroit - Elkhart - Matawan : Milwaukee - New Haven - New York 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh » Rochester : Springfield (Mass.) - Syracuse 
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THIS EXTRA HEAVY DUTY VERTICAL HYDRAULIC 
FEED MULTIPLE SPINDLE MULTIPLE OPERATION 
MACHINE BY BAKER INCREASES THE OPERA- 
TOR’S HOURLY OUTPUT. WHY? BECAUSE, 


for one thing, this basic semi-automatic cycled 
hydraulic feed machine has special heads and 
fixtures for high production. The flexibility of 
the machine allows for change of speed, feed 
and cycle. Column and base are so utterly 
rigid cutting tools perform at maximum ef- 
ficiency. The simplified driver box is mounted 
on saddle with provisions for pick-off speed 
change gears for changing feeds to spindles. 
A variable delivery pump is designed for varying 
feeds. Beautifully built, easy to keep clean, and 
with all major parts enclosed but easily accessi- 
ble, this machine gives satisfactory day in and 


day out performance. 
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coming loose during operation, Instrument 
can be used with bare metal and protected 
type thermocouples, both being inter- 
changeable. 

Enclosed thermo-electric system em 
bodies a permanent magnet and low re- 








sistance type galvanometer. It has an in- 






ternal automatic cold-end compensator in 






addition to an external adjusting screw 
Housing assures protection from de- 






magnetization or interference from mag- 






retic surroundings. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No, 9441 











Hygrometer 





The Aminco-Dunmore electric hygrom 





eter for precision humidity measurement 






und control is announced by American 
Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Md. Instru- 







ment employs a sensing element which 






is instantly responsive to microchanges in 






relative humidity. 






Hygrometer gives reproducible read- 
ings throughout the entire stardard dry- 
bulb temperature range of 40° to 120° F, 








and relative humidity range of 7 to 100 
per cent. Microchanges within plus-minus 







0.5 per cent relative humidity are sensed, 
indicated or recorded within standard 







temperature range. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9445 





Center Drill 


Reltool Corp., Milwaukee, annources a 
combination center drill which includes 
a fillet at point where a 60° countersink 
angle meets the tip, to eliminate chief 
cause of shock and fatigue. Shock of 
suddenly changing cutting angle is 
avoided and irternal strains and stresses 





on tool steel are spread over a greater 
area instead of beiiig concentrated at one 
point, or at one sharp line around circum- 
ference of drill at countersink angle. 
Fillet design results in more thorough 
lubrication of cutting edges, also pro!oug- 
ing tool life and helping to maintain 
keenness of cutting edges. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No, 9451 


Heating Unit 


Electric heating units, manufactured by 
Industrial Chamberheat Labcratories, 
2103 Centre street, West Roxbury, Mass., 
reduce pressure losses in air ducts by 
splitti-g air at comers by means of turn- 
ing vanes incorporated into the units. Elec- 
trically insulated vanes. are connected in 
series and provided with terminals for 
connecting to power source. 

Heat is imparted to air or gas atmos- 
phere by wiping action over turning vane. 
Volume output may be increased without 
altering blower, Dust cross section dimen- 
sions vary from 3 x 12 in. to 24 x 36 in. 
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Facts and Figures on New and Expanded Facilities of 
the Steel Industry are now revealed in 


STEEL 
EXPANSION 
FOR WAR 


By W. A. HAUCK 


An official report by Mr. Hauck 
for the War Production Board 


































HIS 192-page handbook is an official 
report prepared for the War Pro- 
duction, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other government agencies. 


Much heretofore unpublished informa- 
tion is presented on new and revamped 
facilities of hundreds of plants, including 
those in the ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, ferro alloy, ; 
scrap, foundry and forging industries. 


The report provides details on types of products, capacity increases, plant 
locations, costs, etc. Included are 148 photographs, plus charts and tables. | 


© 


NEW SUPPLEMENT—An 18-page_ supple- 
ment prepared by Mr. Hauck for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and included at $ at 
no extra charge—brings the report completely e 00 
up-to-date. It will serve as a valuable reference : eee 
for many years. 


PRICE 





SINGLE COPY 
ae wees ese eee ee eee 


STEEL—Bwook Department 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


oe copies of STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR. by W. A. Hauck, 
postpaid. (Discount on 10 copies and over.) 


[] Payment is enclosed. 
(] Send invoice to company as shown below 


STC as ui h ORE SUT Ee oo ih Oe vis ne oh athe neta beee Title 

I aoa a casa a's o's Se bvwieiacnele elle Cae cowie 

Address 

on RM ey IE RM PE, EEO, ERPS ea PAE 5 aca aE Ee en Eee 


*Please add 3% state sales tax on orders for delivery in Ohio 
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INTRODUCING 
THE JOHNSON 616 















THE FASTEST ATMOSPUEBRIG FIREI 
FURNACE ON THE MARKET 





















MELTS 
600 LBS. LEAD 


IN 
29 MINUTES 


he 


NO FORCED AIR BLAST REQUIRED! 


Designed to save time and gas, the New Johnson 616 Metal Melting 
Furnace offers remarkable efficiency and economy in melting such 
metals as lead, babbitt, tin, zinc, aluminum and type metal. Equipped 
with powerful Johnson direct jet burners, each having independent 
shut-off control. Permits use of 6 burners to develop melting tempera- 
ture, 3 burners to hold temperature. Cuts melting time in half, reduces 
gas consumption. Heavy insulation retains heat and minimizes operator 
fatigue. Durably constructed of heavy cast iron for long life and low 
upkeep expense. Complete with removable cast iron pot. 


$130.00 


F.O.B. Factory 
Write for Complete Details 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
573 E Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Manufacturers of cost-cutting, time-saving 
industrial gas heating equipment since 1901. 
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with air velocity of 1500 to 3500 fpm in 
all sizes. Heater capacities in Btu’s per 
hour vary from 15,000-40,000 to 280,000- 
1,240,000, according to size of unit. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9431 


Metal Cutting Saw 


Designed primarily for light-gage steel 
application, the Zephyr 16-high speed 
metal cutting band saw manufactured by 
DoAll Co., Minneapolis, has an infinitely 
variable speed range from 1000 to 5000 
fpm. The speeds enable it to cut material 
as fast as it can be fed into saw. 

Saw table is cf tilting type. Also em- 
bodied on the machine is a disk cutting 


7 








attachment for making perfect circles, 
a rip fence, and a mitering attachment 
for cutting regular and compound angles. 
Hardened steel saw guides with roller 
back-up bearing hold the saw blade firm- 
ly in making straight true cuts. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9430 


Tachometer 


Electric switchboard tachometers manu- 
factured by Metron Instrument Co., 430 
Lincoln street, Denver 9, utilize a new 
principle employing a head which con- 
sists of a contact-making mechanism con- 
nected to indicating unit by an electric 
cable. In operation, oscillating contacts 
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of each unit periodically charge a con- 
denser through a direct-current milliam- 
meter. Circuit constants are chosen so 
that milliammeter does not correspond to 
each charge but reads average current. 
Current is proportional to the revolutions 
per minute of spindle operating the con- 
tacts. 

Tachometers with single or several 
ranges are offered They are manufactured 
for linear speeds as low as 1/4 fpm and 
rotational speeds as low as 1 rpm. They 
eperate from 115 v ac power. 

Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9427 


Gear Box Attachment 


A gear box attachment for Atlas, Crafts- 
man, Logan, South Bend 9 in., and 
PowerkKraft lathes is being marketed by 
Western Aircraft Tool Co., 650 North 
Hoover street, Los Angeles 4. The quick- 


change box enables cutting of 4 to 224 
threads per inch, with a feed of as low 
as 0.003-in. for fine turning. 

Box is installed by drilling and tapping 
four holes. Gears are of hobbed steel, 
and gear box is of aluminum alloy cast- 
ing with bronze bearings that can be re- 


placed. 
Steel 8/12/46; Item No, 9477 


Rotating Water Joint 


A new type rotating water joint for 
cooling revolving shafts, cylinders or 
drums is announced by Deublin Co., 
Northbrook, Ill. It will also efficiently 
handle liquids for heating up to tempera- 
tures of 200° F. 

Corrosionproof, leakproof, and friction- 
less, the union utilizes a helical groove on 
rotor which runs-counter to the direc- 
tion of rotation. Sweeping action of 
helix prevenis leakage between shaft and 
housing, and keeps foreign objects from 
lodging between the two surfaces. 

Rotor is of high tensile strength stain- 
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..eeto Your Specifications 
Any Size - Any Metai - Any Quantity 


For more than a quarter-century we have been specializing in the 
design and production of Special Washers and Small Stampings. 
We can place at your disposal more than 10,000 sets of tools—and 
if none of these meets your requirements, our experienced Tool & 


Die Department will gladly work to your specifications. 


THE MASTER PRODUCTS co. ~- 


6400 PARK AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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King 


114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 









































5634 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO 





illustrated above is the Models AEH to AHH series of 4-cycle single cylinder Wis- 
consin Air-Cooled Standard Engines, to which the following specifications apply: 


MODEL AEH AFH AGH AHH 
NPR BOE NE OT OE Or ee Ree = 3," 3Y," 35%” 
BR EEE SI ME APOE 34,” 4” 4” 4” 
Se i Mission oceccoumsabecsosuncontanens 23 38.2 38.5 41.3 
i TD eine cdc Bais costes. cccsseustovess 4-6 5-7 6-8.5 7-9 
Weight.. 130 Ibs. 170 Ibs. 175 lbs. 180 Ibs. 


If your equipment calls for an engine within the above power range, it will pay 
you to give serious consideration to the Wisconsin line . . . noted for rugged, 
heavy-duty serviceability and thorough-going dependability. 


in addition to the engines listed above Wisconsin 4-cycle single cylinder engines 
are also available in 2 to 4 hp. sizes, and V-type 4-cylinder engines can be sup- 
plied in a power range of 13 to 30 hp. Detailed data furnished on request. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR Corporation 
14, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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less steel and housing is of bronze. 
Lubricated-for-life ball bearings provide 
almost frictionless freedom of movement. 

Four standard sizes are available in 
each of types, Monoflow and Duoflow. 
Any size can be manufactured from 1/4 
to 6 in. pipe size. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9278 


Air-Hydraulic Cylinder 


Operation by air combined with con- 
trolled hydraulic-type regulation in the 
cylinders developed — by 
Logansport Machine Co., Logansport, 
Ind. These “Air-Draulic” cylinders are 
made with separate air and hydraulic 


nonrotating 


pistons assembled as an integral unit on 


ELF CONTAINED 
HYDRAULIC AR 
REGULATING CIRCUIT PERATING CIR 
A 


ADIUSTABLE SPEED CONTROL VALVE 


Se oe Be 
\ j 





GALL CHECK PERMITTING FREE RETURN 
OMITTED WHERE CONTROLLED FEED IN WITH AUTOMOTIVE uP 
ROTH DIRECTIONS IS DESIRED YPE PISTUN RIN 


& common piston rod, movements of 
which are powerd by the air cylinder and 
controlled by a 4-way air valve. 

As rod with two pistons moves, oil 
flows between chambers of hydraulic 
cylinder, which are connected externally 
in a self-contained unit. Speed control 
valve regulates flow of oil and speed 
of piston rod movement. No hydraulic 
power unit is required for operation. 

Manufactured with five types cf mount- 
ings, four sizes from 8 to 8 in. bores are 
offered with stroke length up to 5 ft. 
Air piston is built for operation at 150 psi. 


Steel 8/12/46: Item No. 9578 


Drill Jig 


Manufacturers 
Inc., Toledo, O., 
Grip drill jigs engineered for automatic 


Engineering Service 


has developed Kam- 


operation, these are actuated by spindle 
cf a drill press. Adaptable to drill press 
operations on round, square or hexagonal 
stock, interchangeable anvils and bush- 
ings enable the jig to handle as many 
as sixteen combinations of stock and 
drill sizes. 
Attachment of 
arm of jig to drill press quill co-ordinates 


lock release rod form 


acticn of jiz to action of spindle, making 
jig action automatic. 
Jigs 


model 47 for handling round stock from 


are offered in three models— 


1/8 to 5/16-in. diameter; model 52, 
for stock 1/8 to 9/16-in.; and model 
65, for handling stock 9/16 to 7/8-in. 


diameter. Anvils for all square, flat or 
hexagon shape stock for all models re- 
quire special order. 


Steel 8/12/46; Item No. 9358 
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Oil Cleaning System 


(Concluded from Page 77) 

t. the chip wringer shown in Fig. 1. 
" Wringer extracts from 25 to 30 gal of 
" oil from each load of chips, and since 
4 each machine sump contains about 55 
gal of oil a complete supply of clean 
oil is furnished during each 8-hour work 
period, 

Dirty oil from chip wringer is trans- 
ferred to 250 gal dirty oil tank con- 
taining two baffles and a screen which 
settle and screen out the heavier par- 
ticles remaining in the oil. 

From the dirty oil tank (see Fig. 2) 
the contaminated oil passes to a puri- 
fier equipped with a combination filter 
element—cotton waste acting as a 
strainer, and fuller’s earth which com- 
pletes the purifying job. Purifier re- 
moves all remaining contaminants, re- 
storing oil to its original color, odor and 
purity. 

Purified oil is pumped into’ .a~700-gal 
clean oil storage tank, As illustrated in 
Fig. 3, overhead distribution lines lead 
to machines. Each machine has its own 
individual outlet or return line through 
which flow of oil is controlled by a 
valve at the machine, and a convenient 
switch to provide pump pressure when 
needed. 
| After removal of chips from machine 
| sump, the operator opens the return 
valve, pushes the wall switch and a 
proper amount of clean oil is returned 
to the machine. Clean oil is fed first to 
the lubricating reservoir, then it over- 
flows into the cutting oil chamber. Same 
oil is used for both operations. 

A self-powered sump cleaner which 
can be moved easily from one machine 
to another is used to clean out machine 
sumps thoroughly every three or four 
months. Pump cleaner can pull oil and 
contamination in 5 to 10 min. 

System keeps oil continuously clean, 
fresh and at i's original efficiency. There 
is no necessity for disposing of rank, 
dirty oil, and dermatitis has ceased to 
be a serious problem. It is reported that 
25,000 gal of oil can be purified at ; 
cost of one refill—$19.75, or 79 cents 
per gallon. 


Motor Booklet Offered 


Synchronous motor operating charac- 
teristics, power factor, torques, flywheel 
effect, speeds, excitation, starting kva 
with some fundamental considerations of 
costs are discussed in 24-page booklet re- 
cently published by Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Entitled “Selec- 
tion and Application of Synchronous Mo- 
tors and Synchronous Motor Cortrol,” 
booklet has over 50 illustrations, dia- 
grams and tables, 
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Man hours in assembling operations can be 
saved at the drawing board! The right 








fastening for each application, specified 






in the design of your new products or when) 
re-designing old products, will reduce) 






production time and costs. Keep a copy) 


of the Continental Screw Company illus-) 









trated catalog in your Engineering Dept.) 







It contains comprehensive fastening fete 
full listing of all sizes, dimensions, weights,’ 






diagrams, recommendations and other) 





helpful information. 


Cut Fastening Jime 507 


Time study records show 50% and more! 
saving in fastening time when HOLTITE.. 
Phillips recessed head screws are used.) 
Precision recess and mated tapered bit) 
permit safe power driving, even on finished. 
parts. Replice old screw driving method) 
with this modem, cost-cutting fastening) 


practice. Specify HOLTITE-Phillips. 
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Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


(Continued from Page 110) 

next quarter of the sidewall and little 
or none to the lowest quarter of the 
sidewall. Thus was achieved a down- 
ward thrust to the dross, an actual as- 
sistance in its natural desire to settle to 
the bottom of the kettle and consequent- 
ly resulting in a pure zine galvanizing 
area. 

This change in furnace design and 
the changes already referred to in the 
cleaning and fluxing technique, actually 
resulted in control of these 
three zinc-iron alloy layers. Furthermore, 
they achieved in many cases a reduction 
which were considered 


positive 


in dross losses 
normal at 35 per cent of new zinc used 
to under 3 per cent in the same opera- 
tion, and increased the kettle life in 
the same plants from three to six months 
Details of these 


in a following 


to four to seven vears. 
installations are cited 


chapter. 
Two Valuation Methods Used 


The question frequently is raised as 
to what effect the reduction of the alloy 
layers had on the so-called accelerated 
corrosion There are two main 
methods used to value zinc coatings. 
First, the Preese test which consists 
mainly of dipping the sample of the 
coated work for I-min intervals in a 
solution of copper sulphate. The number 
of these 1-min immersions that the coat- 
ing will stand before breakdown is as- 
the value of the 
coat as a resistant. Of late 
years it has been recognized that this 
test fails of its purpose and this con- 
clusion was reached mainly because of 
the data obtained in the study of the 
structure of the coatings, including the 
alloy layers. 

Attention is directed to Figs. 3 and 
4 which are diagrammatic sketches, 
somewhat exaggerated, of zine coatings 
on an iron base. It will be noted that 
the coatings of both instances are ac- 
tually the same thickness. The three 
alloy layers in Fig. 3 are wide or thick 
while in Fig. 4 they are narrow or thin. 
It may be assumed that the sample 
shown in Fig. 3 will stand five one- 
minute immersions in copper sulphate, 
while the sample shown in Fig. 4 will 
only stand four. 

The reason for this is plain. Copper 
sulphate attacks pure zinc freely and 
quickly, but meets with stern resistance 
when it reaches the alloy structure. 
Therefore, the greater the width of the 
alloy structure, the more Preese test 
dips the entire coating will stand. Thus, 
the Preese or copper sulphate test re- 
sults are influenced not only by the 
width or thickness of the alloy layers. 
Consequently, any galvanizer under- 
this principle can fool the 


tests. 


sumed to determine 


corrosion 
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Preese test if it is used to determine the 
value of the coat as a corrosion resistant. 

The Preese test is of great value, how- 
ever, if used for the purpose of de- 
termining the continuity of the coat or, 
in other words, to determine the relative 
thickness of the same coat at all points 
and its uniformity. For example, if a 
coil of wire has been wiped closer on 
one side than the other so that the zinc 
coating is thinner on one side than on 
the other, the Preese test will show this 
at once, regardless of the alloy structure 
which will be the same on both sides 
of the wire. From this the conclusion 
is inevitable that any test for determin- 
ing the value of a zinc coat as a pro- 
tection against corrosion, based on the 
principle of the copper sulphate dip test, 
is of little value except when used for 
the purpose of determining how evenly 
the coat has been distributed. 

The second method for determining 
the value of zinc coatings as a preven- 
tion of atmospheric corrosion is the 
“weight-of-coat” test. 


Porosity Governs Rate of Corrosion 


It will be noted that the foregoing 
remarks have brought the conclusion 
that when iron is coated with zinc, the 
zinc corrodes and the iron does not; 
and, that the rate of corrosion is gov- 
erned by the porosity of the zinc coat. 
Naturally then, any method of deposit- 
ing the zinc on the iron which yields a 
porous coat will at the same time yield 
a coat which will corrode more rapidly 
than a coat obtained by a process yield- 
ing a covering of higher density. 

Many attempts have been made to 
determine under actual atmospheric con- 
dition, the relative rates of corrosion in 
hot galvanized coatings between the 
pure zinc and the alloy layers. Although 
associated with many of these, the au- 
thor has yet to find any which could 
determine any difference in the rate of 
breakdown between the pure zinc and 
the alloy. Probably the most mcopre- 
hensive test was concluded in 1930 by 
Hippensteel, Borgman and Farnsworth 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories who 
state as their conclusion, “it is apparent 
that in this atmosphere, the relatively 
pure zinc and the alloy layers of the 
coatings lost weight at a similar rate.” 

Therefore, the Preese test must now 
be discarded as a corrosion test and the 
weight-of-coat test substituted. It is the 
opinion of the author that the weight of 
coat should be as heavy as is practically 
possible for the type of work under con- 
sideration; at the same time, however, 
the coating should be of highest density 
obtainable. 

‘To be continued) 


1See Eloges Historiques, J. K. Alibert, pp. 
187 to 388 (1806). 
2 Iron Age. 
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OF DUPLEXED IRON 


IN AN 8 HOUR DAY—WITH THE 


EFFICIENT NEW CM DETROIT 


ROCKING ELECTRIC FURNACE 





TYPE CM, 600 KW., 4000 LB. 
NOMINAL COLD CHARGE, 8000 LB. MOLTEN IRON CAPACITY, 


Many foundries are producing as many as 25 tons of iron 

per 8-hour day by using a Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace in 
duplexing operations. Cupola iron is carried to the 
Detroit Electric Furnace, alloys are added-to produce the type 
iron required, and the melting operation is continued— 
swiftly, precisely, and under the positive control of one man. 

One or more cold charge heats may be run while awaiting the 
first metal from the cupola. Each duplexed heat can be of a 

different alloy, or the alloy may be changed after tapping 


part of a heat by making any desired additions. 
j 










Furnace design is adaptable to front or r charging. 


We will be pleased to study your melting reQpirements and 


{ 
advise you how the Detroit Electric Furnace 
will give you the profitable advantages 

af duplexing and of producing 


“prescription iron.” 


“=f 


DETROIT } 2p) OW 0 Ome OP 58. TOs > ee 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY « BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 






The Business Trend 


Leveling Off Noted in 
Industrial Production 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION has leveled off but 
should resume an upward trend as soon as additional head- 





way can be made in overcoming bottlenecks in supply lines. 
However, with a high production level already prevailing 
future gains likely will be progressively smaller. 

In the week ended Aug. 
tion index registered 148 per (preliminary), or 48 
per cent above the 1936-1939 weekly average. From 144 
per cent in the second week of July, the index rose to 148 
per cent where it remained for the last two weeks of that 


3, Sreev’s industrial produc- 


cent 


month. 

The index would be higher now were it not for supply 
shortage of scrap in 
that is 


shortages in the automobile industry, 


the steel industry, and a railroad boxcar shortage 


handicapping transportation. 


COAL 


bituminous coal production, 


Helping industry show a high rate of activity is 
which is overcoming some of 
the loss incurred earlier this year during the coal strike. 
Output in the week ended July 27 was 12,440,000 tons, 
bringing total production this year to 279,110,000 tons, 
compared with 340,748,000 tons in the corresponding 


period of last year. 


PRICES—For the week ended July 27, the 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices for all commodi- 


Bureau of 






mental price control was in effect the last two days of that 
week, but it is not indicated how much if any of the de- 
cline resulted from revived controls, although the Bureau 
stated that buyers’ resistance had caused a lowering of 
average prices of foods. 


RAILROADS—Class I railroads of the United States in 
June had an estimated net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $13 million, compared with $65,754,740 in the 
corresponding month of last year. For the first half of 1946 
they had an estimated deficit, after interest and rentals, of 
$27 million, compared with a net income of $326,801,745 
in the first half of 1945. 


COKE—Recovering from the coal strike, 
increased their output in June by 82.6 per cent over May. 
Total coke output in June was 4,738,246 tons, which con- 
sisted of 4,397,503 tons of by-product and 340,743 tons of 
beehive. 

ELECTRICITY—tThe electric light and power industry 
added 800,000 new residential customers to its lines 
during the first half of 1946, the Edison Electric Institute 
reports. This showing has been made despite the housing 
shortage and difficulties in obtaining poles, wire, and elec- 
Projection of this rate of gain through 
the last half of 1946 would indicate 1,600,000 new resi- 
dential customers for all of the year. This would nearly 
double the 836,000 new homes connected in 1945 and 
would exceed by 7 per cent the previous record high num 
ber of 1,500,000 added in 1924. Three-fourths of the new 
customers are in small rural areas, with most of the gains 


coke producers 


trical equipment. 
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The Index (see chart above): 


Latest Week (preliminary) 148 


Previous Week 148 Month Ago 126 





FIGURES THIS WEEK 
INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) e 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) . 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) . . 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 





*Dates on request, 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) . . 
Money in Circulation. (in millions of dollars)t 
Department Store 


i Preliminary. 


{Federal Reserve Board. 





Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ........ 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . 
11946 weekly capac'ty is 1,762,381 net tons. 1945 weekly capacity was 1.831.636 net tons. 


Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago) 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
88.5 86.5 SS 89.5 
4,351 4,352 3,741 4,432 
2,073 2,058 1,991 1,988 
eae tee. ot 4.881 4,926 4,905 4,922 
SECT ane See $115.7 $140.9 $123.5 $76.4 
Lys ae 78,190 84,720 45,175 18,690 
By al cae 910+ 911 680 864 
Sut ae 14 13 13 18 
$28,245 $28,187 $28,395 $27,130 

+ 33% + 28% + 38% + 22% 
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: x 1944 1945 1946 
Federal Reserve Board’s 
Production Indexes 300}— 
(1935-39 — 100) i : 
Total 275 ADJUSTED ) 
Production Iron, Steel Nonferrous 2501— Ac IL 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 225 
Jan. 159 234 105 197 150 240 - 
Feb. 153 236 43 202 141 257 % 200 z 
Mar. 168 285 169 210 183 265 VY 175 i 
Apr. 165 281 159 206 182 264 oe ws 
May 159 226 109 204 180 251 a2 150 
June 170 220 155 192 219 | , et ma ‘ 
July 211 187 210 125 TOTAL OUTPUT ummmme| © I 14 i25 
a nid — ee 100}— IRON & STEEL -euremren}-§——— 100 
Sept. a 3 76 comment 196 a af 
Oct. 163 146 147 75\- “STEEL Pocemaay aie, 75 
09 a 7 a (1935-39 = 100) 
Nov. 168 167 159 50|- 50 
Dec. 164 165 144 (SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD) 
— — —— — 25}- 25 
Avge. 204 183 211 n 0 0 
2600 : 1945 19.46 2600 Gray Iron Castings 
2400}— y, C, ° ——1i2400 (U. S. Bureau of Census) 
Gray VM Tons—000 omitted 
2200 pa) 2200 Shipments Backlogs*® 
2000 BACKLOG 2000 _ 1946 1945 1946 1945 
8 rr ” ) vied 99 
= 1800} 1800 © Jan, 706 862 2.077 1,922 
5 = Feb 54] 816 2,153 1,998 
§ 1600 1600 5 Mar 796 928 2.265 2,089 
eer” Apr. 857 843 2.378 2,032 
S 1400 1400 8 May 757 867 2492 2031 
| 00 | June 849 2,016 
9 1200 1200 Z July 749 2.015 
5 1000 SHIPMENTS 1000 2 Aug 750 1,818 
. Sept 718 1,755 
800 800 Oct. 767 1,742 
os Nov 751 1,847 
600 500 Dec 678 1,577 
400 rere enes 400 i, . ; = 
EL o. Ave 798 928 
200 ea pres 200 ol ai 1 
nfilled orders for sale to the trade 
of | 40 
550 1944 mis: 1946 
Index of Manufacturers’ Durable Goods , r Poet bc ee eee T 550 
yeaa ig ~t Tajo Durable Goads sts 
Orders Shipments Inventories 
450+ ———+—(MO. AVE. 1939 =100 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 - 450 
January 176 267 169 354 171 190 400 alerts a eee 400 
February 179 326 153 394 174 189 * ere ere were os 
March 203 351 183 382 181 189 5 350;— ate, ee eee 
April 214 267 204 389 182 189 ws * s 
May 218 77 209 $61 185 189 a 300 | - —> — ee ve 
June 182 356 189 ra 
July 179 320 187 ~ 250 Ra— —— —_— 250 ~ 
August 53 262 185 - : 
September 121 216 185 200 — 
October 160 203 182 se ee pe hig ae 
November 171 200 177 150 ORDERS gues - 
December is = 2 199 171 100 }+——- INVENTORIES — — y 100 
Average 202 303 185 z ee eee Vv 
50 Souact DEPARTMENT OF COMsMEaCR er 50 
‘| PTS SPR eee oes ER eee ees ee See ee 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $11,726 $12,342 $14,204 $10,477 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $268.6 $268.3 $267.8 $262.5 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $18.4 $19.4 $13.8 $19.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 4,127 5,426 3,459 3,541 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ $60.5 $60.9 $61.7 $63.9 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $42,666 $42,643 $43,437 $47,312 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 
All Commoditiest . 124.1 124.2 112.7 105.8 
Industrial Raw Materials} 140.2 141.4 126.7 118.5 
Manufactured Productst 119.3 118.9 107.8 101.9 
#Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100 
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Only J-M FIREBLOK offers 
ali these advantages 





Lighter Weight. Although more than five times 
the size of an ordinary fire brick, a Fireblok 
weighs practically the same. 






Larger Size. You can measure this advantage of J-M 
Insulating Fireblok with a yardstick! Because it is 5 times 
larger than ordinary brick, installation is faster .. . fur- 
nace downtime is cut to a minimum. 






















Increased Thermal Efficiency—results 
from Fireblok’s broader, uninterrupted 
surfaces. Particularly recommended for 
industrial furnaces, flues, stacks and sim- 
ilar equipment... also for lining doors, 
and, when tapered, for sprung arches of 
exceptional stability. Like J-M Insulating 
Fire Brick, Fireblok comes in different 
types, each developed for a specific tem- 
perature range. For full details, ws a 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, & 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Fewer Joints. Fireblok’s larger size reduces 
number of joints ... cuts down on amount of 
cement needed for bonding (J-M 1626 Cement 
was specially developed for this purpose). 









JM-20 Fireblok for use up to 
Exposed or back-up. 





JM-23 Fireblok for use up to 
Exposed or back-up. 


JM-26 Fireblok for use up to 
Exposed or back-up. 





Better Workability. Fireblok are easily worked 
with saw, drill or rasp. Can be cut as required 
... eliminating large stocks of special shapes. sae 


JOHNS-MANVIL 














SULATIONS 











2. Bulldozers 


3. Variable Speed Drive 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.—6- 
page illustrated folder No. V-1400-B10A is de- 


of drive which is availabie in 
scriptive of Allspeed 


4. Metal Fabrication 
Parish Pressed Steel Co.—28-page illustrated 


5. Roller Bearings 


Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings Div.—28- 
page illustrated bulletin No. 200 presents de- 
sign, application and technical data on line of 


7. Engineering & Production 

Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co.—24-page il- 
lustrated bulletin “The Answers to Industry’s 
counting production facilities of company 
which are available to industry. Typical prod- 
ucts engineered by company are listed, 


8. Seamless Tubing 


9. Gear Checker 
National Broach & Machine Co.—16-page il- 


11. Cutting Fluids 


Fluids, An Appraisal and an Apology” traces 
developmert and use of cutting oils and com- 
pares laboratory and shop practices. Sulphur- 
ized and chlorinated oils are compared. Bib- 
liography is included. 


12. Laboratory Ware 


Norton Co. — 16-page illustrated bulletin 
“Alundum Laboratory Ware” lists properties of 
this refractory material and gives dimensions 
and list prices of crucibles, dishes, filter cones, 
filtering devices, combustion boats and other 
units 


13. Prepared Atmospheres 

Surface Combustion Corp. — 12-page illus- 
strated bulletin No. SC-129 discusses prepared 
atmospheres for heat treating purposes. Nature 
of constituents of various atmospheres, effect 
of each and combinations used are described. 
Application data are given on atmospheres for 
various heat treating operations. 


14. Positive Blowers 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. — 24-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 22;23-B-12 describes 
rotary positive pressure blowers which are built 
in sizes ranging from 5 to 50,000 cubic feet per 
minute at pressures up to 80 pounds per square 
inch and for vacuums up to 28 inches of mer- 
cury. Performance curves, installation data, op- 
erating principle and construction features are 
covered, 


15. Motorized Hand Truck 


Moto-Truc Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin 
on the Moto-Truc Motoporter describes various 
models of this motorized electric hand truck. 
Platform, fork and skid models are shown. 


ome my my ee ee mm mee 





PFUL LITERATURE 


16. Hydraulic Pump 


Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Pump Div.— 
12-page illustrated bulletin No. 129 describes 
hydraulic Circuit Control pump which provides 
for control of feed, traverse and direction in 
single compact unit. Typical hydraulic cycles 
obtainable with this hydraulic power urit ate 
described. 


17. Industrial Furnaces 


Salem Engineering Co.—16-page illustrated 
bulletin “Salem Engineered Heat” offers serv- 
ices of company to users and prospective users 
of furnaces and allied equipment. Data are 
given on all types of furnaces, zoaking pits and 
related equipment. Charts and engineering data 
are included. 


18. Castings 


Meehanite Research Institute—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 11 discusses use of Mee- 
hanite for cast-to-form dies. Properties available 
in Meehanite dies are listed for dies produced 
by different processes. 


19. Crane Records 


Whiting Corp.—4-page form No. N-2709 is 
entitled “Crane Maintenance Cost Record,” It 
is simple record form on which to enter figures 
from maintenance work orders and material 
tickets, These records provide indication of 
productivity of cranes. 


20. Portable Electric Sander 


Sterling Tool Products Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. F-110076 presents the Ster- 
ling 1000 portable electzic sander. Uses ars 
outlined. Designed for production performance, 
sander is also available in complete kit with 
accessories. New sanding pad is described and 
features are outlined. Prices are given. 
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loys lists prices and gives other data on sheets, 
plates, rounds, squares and other forms of spe- 
cial alloys. 


23. industrial Equipment 


Ideal Industries Inc. — 


Multi 
Duty live center, balancing ways, machine tool 
chucks, portable demagnetizers, granite 
plates, grinding wheel dresser, magnetic chuck 
and electric tachometers. 


24. Laboratory Equipment 


Wilkins-Anderson Co. — 28-page illustrated 
publication entitled “‘Waco Catalyst,” Vol. VII, 
1946, describes complete line of laboratory sup- 


25. Industrial Trucks 


Mercury Mfg. Co.—48-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 201 contains design and application 
data on line of tractors, trailers, fork trucks, 
platform lift trucks and burden carrier trucks. 
Hand, electric and gasoline powered models 
are described. Typical uses of these trucks in 
materials handling operations are shown, 
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tool specifications 
each model are set forth. Engineering data 
sheet for securing installation in- 
formation is included. 


32. Sprinkler Systems 


“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of America— 
20-page illustrated bulletin No. 56 describes 
wet pipe and dry pipe sprinkler systems and 
outlines their advantages and proper applica- 
tions. Numerous types of sprinkler heads are 
shown for handling all types of plant protection 
and fire hazards. Fire-Fog and delayed action 
systems are also described. 


33. Welding & Cutting 


Victor Equipment Co.—52-page illustrated 
technical publication “Flames” discusses hand 
and machine flame cutting, gas welding, torch 
brazing and various forms of electric welding. 
In addition to complete data on facilities of 
company in welding supply field, wide range of 
gas and electric welding equipment and acces- 
sories is described. 


34. Baskets & Fixtures 


W. S. Tyler Co.—20-page illustrated catalog 
No. 78 is entitled “Tyler Baskets and Fixtures.” 
Complete data are given on wide range of 
baskets and fixtures for heat treating, pickling, 
chemical cleaning and other corrosive opera- 
tions. Also described are fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, woven wire screens, screening machinery 
and other products. 


35. Tube Fittings 


Flodar Corp.—8-page illustrated catalog No. 
101 describes Griptube tube fittings for sealing 


costs. Thirteen standard types are shown and 
described. Features of design and advantages 
of use are covered. 


36. Welding Timers 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.—6-page illus- 
trated booklet No. B-3079 describes sequence 
and automatic weld timers which increase weld 
production and reduce unproductive time. Ap- 
plication information and features are given. 
Details are presented on electronic timer for 
use with resistance welders, 


37. Hydraulic Control Panels 
Vickers Inc. — 16-page illustrated bulletin 
No. 41-10 is descriptive of line of traverse and 
feed cycle control panels for machine tool hy- 
draulic circuits. Data are given on control as- 
semblies, panels, controls and mountings. Units 
are available for % and l-inch nominal sizes. 


38. Blast Nozzles 

Federal Foundry Supply Co.—4-page illus- 
trated folder entitled “Cut Cleaning Costs” pre- 
sents information about various types of com- 
pany’s blast nozzles, describes their characteris- 
tics, and discusses recommended applications 
and advantages. Prices are given. 
39. Railroad Equipment 


Watson-Stillman Co. — 12-page illustrated 
40. Organic Coatings 


pany’s lacquers are given in 4-page data sheet. 
41. Drier Rolls 


Lukenweld, Inc.—8-page illustrated bulletin 
describes steel plate drier rolls for drying and 
pharmaceu 
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Uncertainty Faces Mills as 


Preference Ratings Change 


Week 
Ended Same Week 
Directions 12 and 13 to expire but CC ratings sae adem elle tei te 
z ¥ ‘ Pittsburgh . 975 +25 86 91 
come in . . . Tonnages involved may interfere Chicago ....... 89.5 None 93 100.5 
K ie ‘ Eastern Pa. 84 None 87 95 
with normal distribution Youngstown ee None 80 95 
Wheeling .. . 86 — 75 965 96 
Cleveland .. 92 + 2 92 92 
oe . Buffalo wa 88.5 None 81.5 90.5 
WHILE priority regulations for fourth. quarter have acho... 98 Nes 009 
undergone some clarification, producers of steel and pig Sn oes en 3 oe 
zincinnatl O° T ‘ ‘ 
iron still are much on the dark as to what they will be St. Louis . 49.5 —5 68 87 
. . * Detroit 89 + $3 89 89 
called on to supply in that period in the way of prefer- iieieil ansinaot 
ence tonnage. Directions 12 and 13, applying to steel rate 89 +05 885 97.5 


and pig iron, respectively, originally set up to provide 
essential requirements for housing, agricultural equipment 
and railroad brakeshoes in third quarter, will be permitted 
to expire Sept. 30. At the same time CC ratings will 
be reinstated, as of Oct. 1, to speed procurement by 
manufacturers of sufficient tonnage to maintain economical 
operation and will, through special provision, be applied 
also to tonnage needed in making certain items for the 
veterans’ housing program. Precisely what this, and cer- 
tain other changes, including revoking of some previously 
suspended ratings, will mean in terms of preference ton- 
nage in fourth quarter remains to be seen. 

However, much talk is heard of possible establishmeni 
of carbuilding steel on a preference basis, so critical has 
become the transportation situation. This would appl) 
to steel needed for repairs as well as new equipment. 
Significant of the shortage of transportation equipment is 
the increase in repair schedules of railroads generally. 
One large eastern carrier recently increased its monthly 
repairs 50 per cent. 

It appears likely that the government program for ad- 
ditional freight cars, first placed at 50,000 units, will be 
reduced to 40,000, if it takes tangible form. However, 
if the roads themselves continue ordering at the recent 
rate the government may not press this plan. However, 
preference for steel will be necessary in any event to .as- 
sure completion of the cars during this year. 
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August 12, 1946 


Market Summary 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts) 





Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,762,381 net tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons 
for 1945; 1,791,287 tons for 1944, 











Meanwhile, pig iron allotments set up under Direction 
13 for this quarter are reliably reported to be undergoing 
a further screening, with manufacturers of some types of 
stoves not included under Direction 13 pressing for prefer- 
ence action to keep from being forced down completely, 
and with many others also applying for relief. 

Preferences granted on both pig iron and steel appear 
to have overshot their mark as far as the practical appli- 
cation in the current quarter is concerned. A carryover of 
self-certified orders under Directions 12 and 13 at the 
end of September appears virtually assured and to meet 
such a contingency Washington has issued a new regula- 
tion providing that any carryover tonnage of this char- 
acter be given CC rating for October. 

In view of the continued uncertainty with respect to 
preference tonnage over the remainder of the year and 
because of severe shortage in pig iron and scrap there 
appears to be little likelihood of early opening of books 
for next year. 

Estimated national steelmaking rate for last week 
showed little change, advancing %-point to 89 per cent 
of capacity. Pittsburgh advanced 2'% points to 97% per 
cent, Detroit 3 points to 89, Cleveland 2 points to 92-and 
Cincinnati 4 points to 89. Wheeling lost 7% points to 86 
and St. Louis 5 points to 49%. Unchanged rates were 
as follows: Chicago 89%, Birmingham 99, Youngstown 
88, New England 75, Buffalo 88%, eastern Pennsylvania 
84 and West Coast 84. 

With the navigation season at approximately the mid- 
point, movement of Lake Superior to Aug. 1 totaled 23,- 
848,839 gross tons, a decrease of 15,548,029 tons, 40.96 
per cent, from the total at the same date last year. With 
some additional ships in service for the remainder of 
the season this deficit may be reduced. July shipments 
were 10,848,385 tons, only 523,897 tons, 4.61 per cent, 
below July, 1945. 

Average composite prices of stee] and iron products are 
unchanged, holding at OPA ceilings. Finished steel com- 
posite is $64.45, semifinished steel $40.60, steelmaking 
pig iron $27.50, steelmaking scrap $19.17. 














MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 






















































One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug. 10 Aug. 3 July 27 July, 1946 May, 1946 Aug.,1945 Aug., 1941 
Finished Steel .......... $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $63.54 $58.27 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel ....... 40.60 40.60 40.60 40.60 40.60 37.80 86.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 27.50 27.50 *27.50 27.50 25.50 24.00 23.00 
Steelmaking Scrap ...... 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 
Finished Sieel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets,strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite: 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Revised. 
Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


. 7 . . 
Finished Material Pig Iron 
Aug. 10, July, May, Aug., Aug. 10, June, = Apr., July, 
1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1946 1945 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ..... Tae | 2.50¢ 2.50¢ 2.25¢ Bessemer del. Pittsburgh ........... $29.7 $29.69 $27.69 $26.19 
Steel pars, Philadelphia .. ~~ ae 2.86 2.82 2.57 Basic, Valley . betes OO 28.00 .00 24.50 
Steel bars, Chicago . be vaereetsh ae 2.50 2.50 2.25 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia ...... 29.93 29.93 27.84 26.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ..........-...+. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 29.27 29.19 27.19 25.69 
Shapes, Ihiladelphia Sey Ey 2.48 2.48 2.465 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago eT ae Seis g ig 28.50 28.50 26.50 25.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ........ 24.88 24.88 22.88 21.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 Southern No, 2 del. Cincinnati ...... 28.94 28.94 26.94 25.44 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.558 2.558 2.55 2.30 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ....... 30.43 30.43 28.34 26.84 
Plates, Chicago ; 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 Malleable, Valley .................-- 28.50 28.50 26.50 25.00 
Sheets, hot rolled, Pittsburgh 2.425 2.425 2.425 2.20 Malleable, Chicago .................. 28.50 28.50 26.50 25.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 3.275 3.275 3.275 3.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh .... 4.05 4.05 4.05 3.70 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . 28.6 28.69 26.69 25.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary iol 2.425 2.425 2.425 2.20 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.275 3.275 3.275 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ... 4.05 4.05 4.05 3.70 Scra 
Hot-rolled strip, over 6 to 12- in., Pitts. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 b 
Cold-rolted strip, Pittsburgh ... . 8.05 3.05 3.05 4 Heavy melting steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh. . 3.05 3.05 3.05 oo Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire natls, Pittsburgh . 3.75 3.75 3.26 500 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........ 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.. $5.25 $5.25 $5.25 $5. Rails for rolling, Chicago ........... 22.25 22.95 2295 2295 
. RVG. 2 CRB, CHICESO. .56.055..... eee 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material ie 
‘ ars, Pittsburgh, Chicago .... $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $36.00 oKe 
Siews, Seitebureh. CHICRRO 2.02 2cese 39. 00 39.00 39.00 36.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens........ $8.75 $8.75 $7.50 $7.50 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh Pes 39.00 39.00 39.00 36.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ........ 9.50 9.50 8.25 8.25 
2.30c 2.30¢ 2.30¢ 2.15¢ Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ...... 15.10 15.10 13.75 13.67 


Wire rods, No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts.... 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the $ per 
cent federal tax on freight. Pricing on rails was changed to net ton basis as of Feb. 15, 1946. 


se Detroit, del., 2.45¢c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 
Semifinished Steel Bars 2.50c; Gulf ports, dock, 2.70c; Pacific ports, 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes dock, 2.75c. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: Fob mill base, rerolling under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
quality, standard analysis, $33. Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
tons one size, 2.50c; Duluth, base, 2.60c; De- town, Buffalo, base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45c: 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- troit, del., 2.60c; eastern Mich., 2.65c; New eastern Mich. and Toledo, del., 2.50c; Gulf 
falo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, York, del., 2.86c; Phila., del., 2.86c; Gulf ports, ports, dock, 2.70c. 
$48.69 ne eae: Pac., oe) og = eee Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 4.76c; double 
; ee orp. may quote 2.75c, fo " uis ; refined, 5.84c; Pittsburgh, sta bolt, 6.22¢; = 
Slabs: ttsbur: ag 
ae. Gm tacren Bu ——— Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., 2.55¢, fob Chicago.) Haute, single ref., 5.42c: double ref., 6.76c. 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $39; Detroit, Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled Sheets, Strip 


del., $41; Duluth (billets), $41; Pac. ports (bil- carbon cars except base is 5 tons. 


lets), $51. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs, Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


$41: Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., $41, Ster- Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 

ling, Ill.; Granite City Steel Co., $47.50 gross town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base, 2.425¢; Gran- 

ton slabs from D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co., Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 2.921c; De- ite City, base, 2.525c; Detroit, del., 2.525c; 

$58.64, Pac. ports.) troit, del., 3.021c. (Texas Steel Co. may use eastern Mich., del., 2.575c; Phila., del., 2.615¢: 

‘ Chicago base price as maximum fob Fort New York, del., 2.685¢; Pacific ports, 2 9750c. 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- Worth, Tex., price on sales outside Texas, (Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 

| em. cones, ee Oe healt ane Oklahoma. ) for shipment to the Detroit area on the Mid- 
| irmingham, xoungstown, 44, . ag * ; * dletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel Co., Con- 
{ $49; Duluth, billets, $49; forging billets fob = oat = = shohocken, Pa., may quote 3.00¢c on hot carbon 


| Pac. ports, $59. sheets, Sparrows Point, Md.) 













(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging ng wend pony ee Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 2500.......... 2.759 4800 "* 9306 land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 fob To- 3000 Stats 0.541 5100. (oe DRS 0.379 base, 3.275c; Granite City, base, 3.375¢; De- 
rento,, O.; Geneva Steel Co., $64.64, Pacific 3100.......... 0.920 5130 or 5152... 0.494 troit, del., 3.375c; eastern Mich., del., 3.425¢; 
ports. — oe 6120 or 6152... 1.028 New York, del., 3.615c; Phila., del., 3.635c; 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 6145 or 6150... 1.298 Pacific ports, 3.925c.— 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, Eee 3.462 SSI3........2.. AIS Galvanized Sheets, No, 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
$58.43; del. Detroit $60.43; eastern Mich. 4000. . ..... 0.487 | ES Ee 0.757 cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
$61.43. 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.757 | a ae ee 1.407 Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 4.05c; Gran- 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.812 ite City, base, 4.15c; New York, del., 4.31c; 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila., del., 4.24c; Pacific ports, 4.60c. 
j ‘sy 5 r q , “* . ’ ’ 
a Cesena ees Peaks apg “te * Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
field; O., carbon sheet bars, $39, fob mill.) Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- Gary, Birmingham, 29-gage, per square, 3.73c. 
fe tee ema cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 39,999 Ib, 3.10c; Detroit, 3.15¢c; Toledo, 3.25c. Birmingham, 16-gage not corrugated, copper 
Youngstown, Coatesville, lb, 2.05c. Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, alloy, 4.15¢; Granite City, 4.25¢ ; Pacific ports, 
, : Pittsburgh, C , Cleveland, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 3.625c; Detroit, 4.60c; copper iron, 4.50c; pure iron, 4.50c; zinc- 
Seenahen fa Bk, in’ incinvive’ per 106 -del., '3.725e, eastern Mich., 3.755c. coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No, 24, Pitts- 
Ib, $2.30. Do., over yy—@J-in., incl., $2.45; Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, burgh, 4.60¢. 
Galveston, base, $2.40 and $2.55, respectively. Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- Aluminized Sheets, 20 gage: —. hot- 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50. rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.35c; dipped, coils or cut to lengths, 9.00c. 
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Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 3.20c; Granite City, base 3.30c; 
Detroit, del., 3.30c; eastern Mich., 3.35c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.85c; 20-gage: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.80c; Detroit, del., 3.90c; eastern Mich., 
3.95c; Pacific ports, 4.45c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific — 


Base Ports 
| re 3.90¢ 4.65c 4.00c 
SE 05a hes cara.0 4.25¢ 5.00c 4.35¢ 
SE alada os s.nnd 4.75¢ 5.50c 4.85c 
Motor :............. &425¢ 6.175e 5.825c 
SE. onic nh ai'g-b 5,06 6.125¢ 6.875¢ 6.225c 
Transformer 

RRS Se Se pee i : i 
POS Sonik Macuh acaveres 7.Gme GBMC 3 ..0s. 
SN Ch enka Galea oo 8.12%3ce 8.8%5e ..... 

S.Gmee «BOree.. § .ccs.- 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, 6-in. and narrower: Base, 2.45c; Detroit, 
del., 2.55c; eastern Mich., del., 2.60c; Pacifie 
ports, 3.10c. (Superior Steel Corp. may quote 
3.30c, Pitts.) 

Over 6-in.: Base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45c; 
eastern Mich., del., 2.50c; Pacific ports, 3.00c. 
(Superior Steel Corp. may quote 3.20c, Pitts.) 
Cold-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less, 3.05c; Chi- 
cago, base, 3.15c; Detroit, del., 3.15c; eastern 
Mich., del., 3.20c; Worcester, base, 3.25c. (Su- 
perior Steel Corp. may quote 4.70c, Pitts.) 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base, 0.26-0.50 carbon, 3.03c. Add 0.20c 
for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

(OPA ceiling prices announced March 1, 1946.) 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb 
base box, $5.25; Granite City, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, $5.35. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100° 
Ib base box, 0.25 Ib tin, $4.60; 0.50 Ib tin, 
$4.75; 0.75 Ib tin, $4.90; Granite City, Birm- 
ingham, Sparrows Point, $4.70, $4.85, $5.00, 
respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29-gage and lighter, 3.30c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.40c; Pa- 
cific ports, boxed, 4.30c. 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted, 4.05c; Pacific ports, 4.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.55; 
— City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point; 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I. C. 8-Ib 
$12.50; 15-Ib $14.50; 20-lb $15.50 (nom.); 40-lb 
$20.00 (nom.) 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.50c; 
New York, del., 2.71c; Phila., del., 2.558¢; 
St. Louis, 2.74c; Boston, del., 2.86c; Pacific 
ports, 3.05c; Gulf ports, 2.85c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.65c fob D.P.C. mill; Geneva Steel Co., 
Provo, Utah, 3.20c fob Pac. ports; Central 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 2.80c, bas- 
ing points; Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
2.75c, base; Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
2.60c, base; Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., 2.75¢c base.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.75c; Pa- 
cific ports, 4.40c; Gulf ports, 4.10c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.787c; Gulf ports, 4.273c; 
Pacific ports, 4.49c. 


Clad Stee! Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
nickel-clad, 18.72c; inconel-clad, 26.00c; monel- 
clad, 24.96c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.35c; New 
York, del., 2.54c; Phila., del., 2.48c; Pacific 
ports, 3.00c; Gulf ports, 2.70c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote the equivalent of 2.60c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.70c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.65c; Pacific ports, 3.20c. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Birm- 
ingham, per 100 pounds) 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright basic or bessemer ........... -- $3.05 
Spring (except Birmingham) ......... %§4.00 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and staples 


Standard and cement-coated .......... $$3.75 
EE ee rere seeeee $493.0 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

CE Latins bbeess ce eashene ecccee $83.50 
ES ae 64 bwegs'csseecewanebes $3.85 


August 12, 1946 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, per base column) 


Woven fence, 15% gage and heavier... 72 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool ........... 79 
Barbless wire, twisted .............. 79 
ic)... SAE ee ee 74 
Bale ties, single loop ................ 72% 


®Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth 
and $0.50 for Pacific ports. 

#Add $0.30 for Worcester. $0.50 for Pacific 
ports. Nichols Wire & Steel may quote $4.25. 

+#Add $0.50 for Pacific ports. 

§Add $0.10 for Worcester; $0.70 Pacific 
ports. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
eel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv In. Bik. Galv. 
Mnaw eats 53 oy ae. 4 0% 
%4& %.. 56 87 - 27 7 
. eer? 48 1-1% .... $1 13 
a genxea 63%, 52 ee 15% 
Pea 65% Buy 2 ; M4y% «15 


fob Pittsburgh in carload lots. minimum wall, 
cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
2 eevee Se 46% -1%. 20 01 
214-3 61 49% 1% 254% 7 
31%,-6 63 51% 2 27, 9 
7-8 62 4914 2%4-3%.. 28% 11% 
9-10 61% 49° 4........ 30% 15 
11-12 6014 48 414-8 29%, 14 
9-12 2514, 9 
—Seamless— —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled’ Rolled 
ee 5 shits $9.90 $9.36 $9.65 
963s) oe wis 11.73 963 11.43 
1%”... 13 $10.91 12.96 10.63 12.64 
a se ae 12.41 14 73 12.10 14.37 
es <a eee 13.90 16 52 18 53 16.19 
Bk ay Oe 15.50 18.42 15 06 18.03 
2%” 12 17.07 20.28 16 57 19.83 
24” 12 18.70 22.21 18.11 21.68 
yp gla > 19.82 23.54 19.17 22.95 
ee 12 20.79 24 71 20.05 24.02 
a"... 26.24 81.18 25.30 80.29 
eee 82.56 88.68 81.82 37.52 
4”.. 9 43.16 51.29 aka 
re 49.96 59.36 ‘ 
Or. sree 76.71 91.14 ea dues 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $60 
per net ton, Birmingham; $65, Burlington, 
N. J.; $62.80, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher. Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb, fob mill, net ton, 
$43.40. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, net ton, $49.18. 

Relaying rails, 25 lb and over, fob railroad 
and basing points, $31-$33. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
6.75c. Tie plates $51 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.65c. 


Bolts, Nuts 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago. Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 10 
he full containers, except tire, step and plow 
s. 

(Ceiling prices advanced 12 per cent. effective 

July 27, 1946; discounts remain unchanged.) 
Oarriage 


and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ........... -.-. 65% off 
Do., & and % x 6-in. and shorter.. 631% off 
Do.. to 1x 6-in. and shorter .... off 
1% and larger, all lengths .......... 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long ........ 59 off 
ET SS Xs wed eA eehs CW kee eee 50 off 
SY MEE 1 a Wass ned ee ase aa oS Deeb oak 56 off 
Pe Nb. € vive 85h 0sadpaseebace ren 65 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages, nuts separate, 71-10 off, nuts 
attached, 71 off; bulk, 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-in. and shorter, or 5000 over 3 in., nuts 
separate. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 


ys-in. and smaller ........... ‘i Ba 
y%-in. and smaller ........... 62 sg 
EAMES, wie vite cnccesy.cieese ae & 
VEEL -meiascgesaese cases 59 i 
ESR SRPETOMI, Nr ccbviccecscens (Oe 58 


15%-in. and larger ........... 56 
Additional discount of 10 for full kegs. 
Hexagon Oap Screws 


ROG Jonas I, sco hacscanss cecdcns 64 off 
META SA I io bk 0 xes ocd ocedsce 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller ............ --. Tlom 
Headless, %4-in. and larger ............ 60 off 
Te Se Ww hoe edie tscsveguedcs 70 off 












Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural ‘ iad < oawen onamedaben 4. 
fe-inch and under ‘ *65-5 off 


*Plus 12 per cent increase on base prices, ef- 
fective July 26. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelpnhia, to 
jobbers and large nut and bolt manufac- 
turers, Icl baal ee ws .. .82.75-$3.00 off 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehern, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; Reg. carbon 15.15c; extra carbon 19.48c; 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardening 25.97c; 
high carbon-chromium 46.53c. 


Base, 
W. Ce. V. Mo. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 ; 72.49¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 58.43c 
as; 4 2 8 58.43c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 62.22c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 75. 74c 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib ee Se 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
H.R. CR. 
Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302.... 25.96ce 29.21c 36.79¢c 23.938¢ 30 30e 
803.... 28.18 381.88 388.95 29.21 935.71 
804.... 27.05 381.38 88.95 25.45 382.46 
308.... 31.388 386.79 4436 30.84 3787 
309.... 38.95 43.28 50.85 40.03 50.89 
310.... 53.02 86.26 57.35 52.74 60.59 
$12.... 38.06 4828 S802 ...... pena 
©316.... 43.28 47.61 51.94 43.28 51.94 
§321.... 31.88 36.79 4436 31.65 41.12 
$#347.... 35.71 41.12 48.69 35.71 45.44 
431... 20.56 23.80 381.38 18.94 24.35 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 23.93 26.51 31.92 22.99 29.21 
*°410... 20.02 23.93 28.67 18.39 23.80 
416... 20.56 23.80 29.21 19.75 25.49 
tt420... 25.96 30.84 386.25 25.70 39.49 
430 .. 20.56 23.80 31.38 1894 24.35 
t?430F. 21.10 24.35 381.92 20.29 26.51 
440A. 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
442... 24.385 27.59 9385.17 25.96 3462 
443... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
446... 29.76 383.00 389.49 37.87 56.26 
501... 8.66 12.98 17.04 12.98 18.89 
502... 9.74 14.07 18.12 14.07 19.48 


STAINLESS OLAD STEEL (20%) 


(Fob Pittsburgh and Washington, Pa., plate 
prices include annealing and pickling.) 
304 . ae 


304... ; 19.48 eee 
410... i, ee 18.39 .... eces 
430... ic. er 18.94  ... cece 
446... . me 20.56 





* With 2-3% molybdenum. § With titanium. 
¢ With columbium. ** Plus machining agent 
tt High carbon. {{ Free machining. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace ee eee $7.50 
Connellsville, foundry ............ 8.50- 8.75 
New River, foundry .............. 9.00 9.23 
Wise county, foundry ............. 7.75- 8.25 
Wise county, furnace ............. 7.25- 7.78 
By-Product Foundry 
Hearmey, WC. 2.. OOUNG inks. ccncc veces 14.40 
Chicago, outside delivered ....... 14.85 
Chiienet, GEIVOIOE . 2c ccccccseccses 15.10 
Terre Haute, delivered ............ 14.88 
Milwaukee, OVenS ..........ceeeeee 15.10 
New England, delivered ........... 16 00 
St. Laie, Gemveree nc cctcccceces 715.10 
Birmingham, delivered ............ 1235 
Indianapolis, delivered ............ 14.85 
Cincinnati, delivered .............. 14.60 
Cleveland, delivered ............... 14.35 
Biuafiato, GOIVORO o.oo cccccccsees 14.78 
BOOETONG,, CIV ONNEE inc dcce ccccctwess 15.10 
Philadelphia, delivered ........... 14.68 





$15.68 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal, freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00e 
Toluol, two degree 27.00e 
Solvent naphtha 26.00 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢e 

Per pound fob works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 11.25¢ 
Do., less than carlots 12.00c 
Do., tank cars .. 10.25¢ 
Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, to job- 
bers . ; 9.00-9.50¢ 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 











Bend delivered puien, ctuts per youed, ‘Ser Giiveny, WIRPe CHNMNNS Bales aes, to SRN Sean, CaS ee on ae pelew eavaeeed 


See ha! 

3 - 3 Ze oii 

3 2 4 3 =o -£ 

e s ts 2 2 

a 2 ra $ 2 

i} 5 x | - 3s o = 

x a a te joo he iy, 
EES ere 4.3561 4.2031 4.203" 6.0892 050" 
New York |../...: 4.1341 4.0381 4.0491 5.875% $850: Soret 
Jersey City ....... 4.155% 4.018" 4.049! 5.8753 3.856 4.875! 
Philadelphia ::::!: 4.1141 3.9371 3.875% 5.564? 8.774 664) 
roe RR ee 4.093" 4.05' 3.865? 5.543? 3.643 4.293* 

ashington ....... 4.2821 4,221 .0673 5.682" $.842* 4.482) 
Norfolk, Va... |... 4.3773 ‘3031 1 ‘ t r 
Bethlehem, Pa. |)... S708 — heii = = 
Claymont, Del.® : eh 8.701 SRK ees Tea 
Coatesville, Pa. |.) |||; ake 3.703 8H a a 
Buffalo (city) .....3.60" 3.651 3.921 5.553 3 (21 
Buffalo (country) | 3.501 3.55! 3.553 5.153 sare $'852 
Pittsburg (city) .. .8.602 3.653 3.65% 5.25% 3.575% 8.957 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.501 3.553 8.55% 5.154 3.475° 8.85 
Cleveland (city) ...3.60' 3.881 3.651 5.48 8.575 8.95* 
a (country) 3.50? ‘ 3.55% ee 3.475% $3.85? 
ee er aa 8.701 8.9521 3.901 5723 i 

aoe (city, del.) 4°31 4.37! 371 Sov Pett resid 
Omaha (country) "4.291 4.271 4.271 5.871 3.9452 4.421 
Cincinnati .. . ...8.902! 8.9831 8.952! 5.583% 3.6713 4.046% 
hoor stown® yy ee eet 
iddletown, O.© .: |... eee cee Xi 3.478 3.85? 
Chicago (city) 3.75! 3:80" 3.802 5.40% Hes Sos 
Milwaukee ....__.. 3.9081 3.958" 3.9581 5.5581 3.6331 4.108? 
lodianapolis ||| ||| | 3.83} 3.88" 3.887 5.481 3.7431 4.118% 
3. eee 4.0923 4.1423 4.142? 5.742? 3.817? 4.292* 
nee, ..c cock 3.918" 3.968" 3.968? 5.568? 3.643% 4.118% 
Bfomphe, Tenn, 4,296 4.3461 4.346 6.071 4.221 4.596% 
Birmingham . 8.753 3.80" 3.801 6.1531 3.6753 4.052 
New Orleans (city) 4.358" 4.4081 4.408" 6.3297 4.283" 4.658} 
Houston, Tex. ..... 4.00 4.50 4.50" 5.75° 8.988" 4.668" 
Los Angeles 4.654 4.90¢ 5.20¢ 7.45¢ 5.2254 5.30* 
San Francisco ..... 4.207 4.157 4.15* 5.85" 4.125" 5.85° 
Portland, Oreg. 4.70" 4.70" 5.00 6.75" 4.875" 6.65" 
Tacoma, Wash. ... .4.60* 4.70¢* 5.00* 6.75¢* 4.87 .80* 
WS. wicca ceide 4.60° 4.70* 5.00¢ 6.75¢ 4.87¢ 5.80¢ 


ee fae . 
Bers is se 3 | 
i 1 5 | a 
ease s5-  S 
ga 33 Se z 3 
Se 23 323 Om 38 ) 
mea Os O~ Oa 12) 
4.418} 5.7254 5.031% 4.656" 4.965 
4.2751 5.501” 4.8384 4,584" 5.075 
4.2753 5.5014 4.890" 4,605" 5.075 
4 554? 5.499% 5.1389" 4.564" 5.064 
4.193% 5.865" 5.118" 4.543™ yaaee 
4.382! 5.667" 5.007 4.532% A iol 
4.477} 5.862" 4.552" 4.677% cna 
4.113 5.208 4.625%* 4,20" 4.96 
8.750% 5.10% 4.525% 4.107 4.60 
8.850 5.827" 4.625™ 4.20" 4.70 
8.750? 5.10” 4.525" 4.10” 4.60 
8.850! 5.38474 4.625™ 4,20" 4.70 
8.750 a Hike 4.525™ 4.10” 4.60 
8.950% 5.4918 4.725™ 25 4.95 
4.423 6.005 5.72" 4.945% ests 
4.923 5.90% ne Ay : 
8.946? 5.296% 4.271% 4.602" 

eae 4.85% oe sah eahiW.s 
8.7503 5.10%* sues atts ee 
8.8501 45.404 4.425™ 4.20" 4.90 
4.008* 5.558 4.583" 4.358" 5.058 
4.018 5.3684 4.793™ 4.43" 5.030 
4.192? 5.666** 4.767% 4.852" 5.8938 
4.018' 5.622 4.593% 4,522 5.22% 
4.496 5.746" a ae ee 
4.05? 5.204 5.077 4.998 5.465 
wel 5.808" 5.304% 5.079" parts 
4.568" 5.7638" 5.819" 4.10" ia 
5.200 6.554 7.425§ 6.033" 5.868 
4.50° 6.354 6.875** 5.783" 7.588 
5.000" 6.20" 6.825" 5.983" sees 
4.60° 6.40" 6.55 6.23" 
4.60 6.40" 6.55" 6.28" 


* Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread; + open market price. 


1t__one to nine bundles; 


BASE QUANTITIES to 1499 ds; “—one bundl 1499 pounds 
400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; "—any quantity; 44_one pounde bundles; 0100 to 49 pounds, ‘800 to 1999 pounds; 
—800 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 8999 pounds: 800 to 9900 pounds; "150% to 89,999 ; ™—1500 1999 unds; gap 1000 to 
-400 to 89,099 pounds; "—under 2000 pounds; *"—under 4000 pounds; 89,999 pounds; “—4 to 1499 coheilies «__ 1000. to 99 pounds; 
-500 to 1490 pounds; *\—one bundle to $9,999 + sad ng 4150 to “under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 89, 990 te base; 
an40 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; —three to 24 bundles. . ™— $00 to 4999 pounds. 
Ores Indian and Africas Rhodesian 
48% oS, ee 45% no ratio .......... $28.80 Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 91c; prices 
Pig eg on BOM cS eee one78 <5 tg = os ccocese . ty inolade, duty on ee ore and 
on, a ‘ ie OO os 6 ves sks t1 lump ...-see- ‘ t to est premiums, 
Lower Lake Ports : ne salle 81.00 ee aed cher provisions. ‘Price 
Old range bessemer .......... 45 South African (Transvaal) vom nigra ian <— of ‘aoanaae a aeated, pl 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......... 5.05 44% no ratio .......... $27.40 Ne eye $48.50 ore is fob cars, shipside, at dock most 
High phosphorus ............ 5.05 45% no ratio .......... 28.80 less $7 freight allowance. favorable to the buyer. Outside gly 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.20 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 ments direct to consumers at_15c 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 5.30 50% no ratio .......... 82.80 Manganese Ore L7c per unit less than Metal Reserve 
Sales prices of Office of Metals Re. Prices. 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian—nominal serve, cen gross ton dry. 
Cents, wnits, del. E. Pa. 44% 95:1 } sneen 48%, at New York, Philadelphie, B - Molybdenum 
5:1 lump ....... J ore, No obile ow conc., cont 
Posey and poate Se- 1.00 48% 8:1 lump ........ 48.50 Orleans, 850; Fontana, Calif. Provo, — tga on wey Tae ” 90.78 
Foreign Ore 
Cente per anit, olf Atlantic porte 
ag ie NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
& a. Mn.. Nom. 
N. w phos. .. Nom. 
Swedish basic, to 68% Nom. ( Extras jer alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
sic, BO to 6O% ...... N 
Brasil from ore 68.00% i se ————Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cont Bars Nee a 
aneiro.... 7.50-8, 2 per per 
nation Carbon Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 100 Ib. jn ner 100 lb. per GT 
a BL, sae Ore NE 9415 ..... -18-.18 .80-1.10 .20-85 480-50 .80-.60 .08-.15  $0.812 $16.230 $1.353 $27.050 
ee hater —_— duty NE 9425 ..... .28-.28 .80-1.20 .20-35 .80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 812 16.230 1.858 27.050 
een ir he 924.00 NE 9442 ..... .40-.45 1.00-1.80 .20-.35 .80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 866 17.812 1.407 28.188 
a NE 9723 ..... 20-25 .50-.80 .20--35 .10--25 .40-.70 .15-.25 .708 14.066 1.244 24.886 
a Perea ee York, P NE 99138 . . 10-15 .50-.70 .20-.85 .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.80 1.298 25.968 1.677 83.548 
Ge pm mere, hile- NE 9020 ..... .18-.88  .50-.70 .20-.35  .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.80 1.298 25.968 1.677 33.548 
AI on ‘ortland, Oreg., or Tacoma, 
(3 8 paying for ary Extras are in addition to a base price of 3.9%lc, per pound on finished products and $58.48 per gross tom 
Sah, suneaee 00 penetite 8 Ee oe Se SS eee Se Se END See Comes end Collen per grees ton, No palote quent 




















Maximum prices per gross ton fixed by OPA schedule No. 10, last 


amended July 27, 1946; $2 increase may be 


charged on adjustable pricing 


contracts made between May 29 and July 27. Delivered prices do not 
include 3 per cent federal tax, effective Dec. 1, 1942. 2 


No. 2 Mal- 





Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ......... $29.50 $29.00 50 00 
Newark, N. J., del. ......... 31.20 30.70 or} 31.70 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ........ 32.28 et Sanat « 32.78 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .......... 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
2 GS Se 24.88 23.50 29.50 wea 
PUTER, GOL. cs ccc cccnce 30.22 eat Waees wes 
WI, SI os hs 6 GK Pa pekic’ 29.68 6 tans a aes 
I, Os oc oc cc eens 28.72 eet wath eae 
Nomen, OE, og. ok ccc ceice'e 28.94 28.06 eas at aaaals 
CP es eae 28.62 27.74 iitiea a a wei 
NE ee... aa 30.82 a ‘Be pecnts 
Philadelphia, del. .......... 30.05 29.55 tie e's eens 
28.50 27.50 29.50 29.00 
30.06 29.56 31.06 30.56 
30.03 Lives 31.03 30.53 
30.58 cinesc 31.58 31.08 
28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
29.73 29.23 30.23 29.73 
32.05 - aes oe 32.05 
28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
30.04 29.54 30.54 30.04 
28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
30.81 30.31 31.31 30.81 
oe i. eee 29.00 28.50 29.50 29.00 
eet TS Sco se cece ke - $1.18 30.63 31.63 31.13 
Mirle, Pa., base ......5..ccccce 28.50 28.00 29.50 29.00 
RO Sabcd oaced 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
eS A eR 30.06 29.56 31.06 30.56 
Granite City, Ill., base ........ 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Se OE ae ee 29.00 28.50 rere 29.00 
ce A ee 28.50 28.00 rie 28.50 
CAMCINMAt, GO, 2... 22. cescce 29.68 29.18 Wee 29.68 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
®Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. sides 29.27 28.77 29.77 29.27 
Provo, Utah, base ............ 26.50 26.00 ae craks 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 28.50 28.00 29. 28.50 
Sparrows Point, base ......... 29.50 29.00 sae mene 
Po a 30.60 pS waa ae 
Steelton, Pa., base ............ zene 29.00 ale La 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
Philadelphia, del. ........... 30.43 29.93 eee 30.93 
BWemseGd, O©., DASE 2..cj0.cccccccse 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Youngstown, O., base ......... 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Mansfield, O., del. ........34 30.66 30.16 31.16 30.66 





®To Neville Island base add: 6ic for McKees Rocks, Pa.; 93c 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa ; 
97c (water), Monongahela; $1.24, Oakmont, Verona; $1.38, Brackenridge. 


Exceptions to above prices: Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, O., 
may charge 50 cents a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2 
foundry, basic, bessemer and malleable pig iron. Republic Steel Corp. 
may quote $2 a ton higher for foundry and basic pig iron on the Birming- 


MARKET PRICES 








High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ....$34.00 
6.51-7.00. .$35.00 9.01- 9.50. 40.00 
7.01-7.50.. 36.00 9.51-10.00. 41.00 
7.51-8.00.. 37.00 10.01-10.50. 42.00 
8.01-8.50.. 38.00 10.51-11.00. 43.00 


11.01-11.50. 44.00 
Fob Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton; Buffalo base $1.25 _ higher. 
Buyer may use whichever base is 
more favorable. 


Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Si 
14.01 to 14.50%, $50 Jackson co.; 
each additional 0.50% silicon up to 
and including 18% add $1; low im- 
purities not exceeding 0.005 P, 0.40 
Si, 1.0% C, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 

Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn., $33.00. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Gray Forge 


Neville Island, Pa. .......... 
EE WEN. 0 v.c ides ce da oo es 


Low Phosphorus 


Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $34.00 
base; $35.38, del., Philadelphia. In- 
termediate phosphorus, Central Fur- 
nace, Cleveland, $31.00. 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 
Silicon: An additional charge not to 
exceed 50 cents a ton for each 0.25 
per cent silicon in excess of base 
grade (1.75% to 2.25%). 
Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 
per cent and over. 
Manganese: An additional charge 
not to exceed 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50 per cent, or portion thereof, 
manganese in excess of 1%. 
Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
6.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 






Refractories 
Per 1000, fob shipping point. 
Net prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
eS OF) eee .$76.05 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ..... 60.40 
Sn MMOL. wine yo acs yute'ee en ba ee 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
Cis. alas ou, Paces celta neues Oe 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ..... 534.80 
i Be. < 5 one a pwniel ete cari ae 
Low Heat Duty 
Pa. 200., GRO... cc. scenes se ee 
Malleable Bung Brick 
Da 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Dry Press aces heme ss SM 


Wire Cut 

Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ............-.-- 60.40 
Joliet, E. Chicago .. a 
Birmingham, Ala. ~ ...- 60.40 


Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
DNGER.! i Hany obo s a aT, 
) Oe, | 


Basic Brick 


Net ton, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick .......-scceces 
Chem. bonded chrome .......- 54.00 
Magnesite brick ......-.++-++ 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite ..... 65.00 


54.00 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Ill., Ky., net ton, carloads, 
effective CaF? content, 70% or more, 
$33; 65% to 70%, $32; 60% to 65%, 
$31; less than 60%, $30. 





————— | 





ham base. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21% carlot per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; 


Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorabie 
to buyer, Rockdale or Rockwood, 
Tenn. (where Tennessee Products 
Co. is producer), Birmingham, Ala. 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh (where Carnegie-IIllinois 
Steel Corp. is producer); add $6 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%. 

Ferromanganese, low carbon: FEast- 


ern zone: Special, 21c; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c;_ central 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 


zone: Special, 21.55c: regular, 
21.05c; medium, 15.75c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk car- 
lot shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight 
approx. 3 lb and containing exactly 
2 lb Mn) per Ib of briquets. Con- 
tract, carlots, bulk 0.0605c, packed 
0.063c, tons 0.0655c, less 0.068c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 0.063c, 
0.0655c, 0.0755¢c and 0.078, central; 
0.066c, 0.0685c, 0.0855¢ and 0.088c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot 10,000 Ib or 
more, per lb contained W, $1.90; 
contract, $1.88; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per Ib contained Ti; ton 
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lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; east- 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib contained Ti; 
ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots $1.40 
eastern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: 15-20% 
contract basis, per net ton, fob 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi river and north of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% C $142.50; 
3-5% C $157.50. 

Ferrovanadium: V 35-55%, con- 
tract basis, per Ib contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 
special grade $2.80; highly-special 
grade $2.90. 

Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained Mo, fob. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any 
quantity 95.00c. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tern.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 
eastern zone quotations: 90-95% 
c.l. 12.65¢, ton lots 13.10c, smaller 
lots 13.50c; 80-90% c.1. 10.35¢, ton 
lots 10.85c, smaller lots 11.35¢c; 75% 
c.l. 9.40e, ton lots 9.95¢c, smaller 
lots 10.45¢;: 50% c.l. 7.90c, ton lots 
8.50c, smaller lots 9.10c. Prices are 
fob shipping point, freight allowed, 
per lb. of contained Si. Spot prices 
0 25c higher on 80-90%, 0.30c on 
75%, 0.45¢ on 50%. Deduct 0.85c¢ 
for bulk carlots. 


Ferro-Boron: (B 17.50% min., Si 
1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C 
0.50% max.) per Ib of alloy con- 
tract ton lots $1.20, less ton lots 
$1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 
$1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 
and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60% per Ib 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices up 10 
cents. 


Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 
packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
c.l. 15.05¢, ton lots 15.55¢; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 0.65c; western 
zone, add 0.5c and 1.85c; high car- 
bon, high nitrogen, add 5c to all 
high carbon ferrochrome prices. De- 
duct 0.55c for bulk carlots. Spot 
prices up 0.25c. 


Low carbon, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 
max. 0.06% C 23c; 0.1% 22.50c, 
0.15% 22c, 0.2% 21.50c, 0.5% 21c, 
1% 20.50c, 2% 19.50c, add ic for 
2000 Ib to c.l.; central zone, add 
0.4c for bulk, c.l., and 0.65¢ for 
2000 Ib to c.1.; western zone, add 0.5¢ 
for bulk, c.l., and 1.85¢ for 2000 lb 
to c.l.; carload packed differential 
0.45¢e. Prices are per pound of con- 
tained Cr, fob shipping points. Low 
carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c to low 
carbon ferrochrome prices. For 
higher nitrogen low carbon, add 2c 
for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 
0.75%. 


Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
62-66%, C about 5-7%): Contract, 
lump, packed, eastern zone, freight 
allowed, c.l. 15.60c, ton lots 16.10c, 


s than ton 16.75c; central zone, 
nda ‘0. 40c for c.l. and 0.65c for 
smaller lots; western zone, add 0.5c 
for c.l. and 1.85c for smaller lots. 
Deduct 0.55¢ for bulk carlots. 


S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon (Cr 
60-65%, *Si,.Mn and C 4-6% each): 
Contract, lump, packed, eastern 
zone, freight allowed, c.1. 16.15c, 
ton lots 16.65c, less ton 17.30c; cen- 
tral zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 
0.65¢ for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.5c for c.]. and 1.85¢ for smaller 
lots. Prices are per Ib of contained 
chromium: spot prices 0.25¢ higher. 
Deduct 0.55¢ for bulk carlots. 


errochrome, low carbon: 
ter 62.66%. Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6% 
and C 1.25% max.) Contract, carlot, 
bulk, 20.00c, packed 20.45c, ton lots 
21.00c, less ton lots 22.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed, per pound contained 
chromium, 20.40c, 20.50c, 20.95c 
and 22.65¢, central; 21.00c, 21.45c, 
22.85¢c and 23.85c, western; spot up 
0.25¢. 


Ferrochrome’ Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 Ib. Cr, packed, eastern 
zone, c.l. 9.50c, ton lots 9.80c, less 
than ton 10.10c. central zone, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 0.5¢ for smaller lots; 
western zone, add 9.70c for c.l. and 
2c for smaller lots. Deduct 0.30c 
for bulk carlots. Prices per lb. of 
briquets; spot prices 0.25¢ higher. 


Chromium Metal: 97% min. chroml- 
um, max. 0.50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per Ib contained chromium 
bulk, c.1., 79.50c, 2000 Ib to c.l. 
80c; central Sic and 82.50c; west- 
ern 82.25c and 84.75c; fob  ship- 
ping point, freight ailowed. 
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Chromium-Copper: 
88-90 % Fe 1% 
max.) contract, 


(Cr 8-11%, Cu 
max., Si 0.50% 
any quantity, 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis, 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 
of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
spot up 
Calcium metal; 
lots or more 
pound of metal; 
central, $1.40 
spot up 
Oalcium-Manganese-Silicon: 
20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 
per Ib. of alloy. Contract, 
15.50c, ton lots 16.50c 
17.00c, eastern, freight 
16.00c, 17.35¢, and 17.85c, 
18.05¢, 19.10c and 19.60c 
spot up 0.25c. 
Calcium - Silicon: (Ca 
60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), 
Ib. of alloy. Contract, carlots, lump 
13.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c¢ 
eastern, freight aliowed; 13.50c, 
15.25c and 16.25¢c, central; 15.55c, 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot up 
0. 25¢ 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% Si 
max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, 
c.L, 12.90c; 2000 Ib to c¢.L., 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85¢c and 16.80c; min. 96% Si 
and max. 2% Fe, eastern, bulk; 
e.L., 12.50ce, 2000 lb to c.L, 13.10¢; 
central, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
13.45c and 16.50c, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Price per lb con- 
tained Si. 
Sillcomanganese, 
2 lb 
zone, 


cast: Contract ton 
$1.35, less, $1.60, 
$1.36 and $1.61 
and $1.65, western; 


(Ca 16- 
53-59% ) 
carlots, 
and less 
allowed; 
central; 
western; 
35%, 


30-35 Si 


per 


and 
bulk, 
13.45¢; 


containing exactly 
Mn and about ¥ Ib. Si, eastern 
bulk, c.l. 5.80c, ton lots 6.35c; 


central zone, add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 
lc for ton lots; western, add 0.55c¢ 
for c.l. and 0.20c for ton lots. Fer- 
rosilicon, weighing about 5 lb. and 
containing exactly 2 lb. Si, or about 
2% |b. and containing exactly 1 Ib. 
Si, packed, eastern zone, c.l. 3.90c, 
ton iots 4.15¢c, less ton lots 4.45c; 
central zone, add 0.15¢ for c.l. and 
0.40c for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.30c for c.l. and 0.45¢c for 
smaller lots. Prices are fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed; spot 
prices 0.25¢c higher. Deduct 0.30c 
for bulk carlots. 

Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn, 
max, 2% Fe), per lb ad metal, east- 
ern zone, bulk, c.l., 30c, 2000 lb to 
c.l., 32c, central, 30.25c, and 33c; 
western, 30.55¢c and 35.05c. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 
lowed east of Mississippi on 250 lb 
or more: Carlots 32c, ton lots 3c, 
drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
38c. Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed 
metal. 

Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., 
B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% 
max. and C 3% max.) per Ib of 
alloy. Contract ton lots, $1.89, less 
$2.01, eastern; freight allowed; 
$1.903 and $2.023, central, $1.935 
and $2.055 western; spot up 5c. 
Nickel-Boron: (B 15-18%, Al 1% 
max., Si 1.50% max., C 0.50% 
max., Fe 3% max., Ni, balance), 
per lb of alloy. Contract, 5 tons or 
more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 ton, $2.00, 
less than ton $2.10, eastern, freight 
allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 and 


$2.1125, central; $1.9445, $2.0445 
and $2.1445, western; spot same as 
contract, 
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Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si, 
$6.25 lb contained B, fob Philo, O., 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 
Ib; less-ton lots, 50c Ib. 
Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton 
to carload, 8c per lb fob Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed same 
as high-carbon ferrotitanium. 
Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, 
Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and B 
0.55-0.75%), per lb of alloy con- 
tract, carlots 25.00c, ton lots 26.00c, 
less ton lots 27.00c, eastern, freight 
allowed, 25 50c, 26.75¢c and 27.75c, 
central; 27.50c, 28.90¢c and 29.90c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 

Silvaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Va 9-11%, 
Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and 
B 0.55-0.75%), per lb of alloy. Con- 
tract, carlots 58.00c, ton lots 59.00c, 
less 60.00c, eastern freight allowed; 
58.50c, 59.75¢c and 60.75c, central; 
60.50c, 61.90c and 62.90c, western; 
spot up 0,.25ce. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-55%, Mn 5-7%, 
Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20% (per lb 
of alloy contract carlots 11.50c, ton 
lots 12.00c, less 12.50c, eastern zone, 
freight allowed; 12.00c, 12.85c and 
13.35¢ central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c 
and 15.10c, western; spot up 0.25c. 


CMSZ Alloy 4: (Cr 45-49%, Mn 
4-6%, Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75% and 
C 3.00-4.50%). Contract carlots, 
bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; ton 
lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢c, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c¢ and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up 0.25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: 


45c 


(Cr 50-56%, Mn 


4-6%, Si 13.50-16.00%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5.00%) per Ib of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 


12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢c, 11.75¢c, 12.50c and 13.00c, 
central; 13.25c and 13.75¢, 14.50¢c and 
15.00c, western; spot up 0.25c. 


Zirconium Alloy: Zr 12-15%, per lb 
of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; packed 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot up $5 per ton. 
Zirconium Alloy: Zr 35-40%, eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per Ib of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot up ic. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 
40% Fe) contract basis fob Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., lump per Ib 5.88c; ton 
lots 6.38¢c; less 6.88c. Spot up 4c. 


Siminal: (Approx. 20% each Si, 
Mn, Al) Contract, freight not ex- 


Louis rate allowed, per 
ton lots 8.75c; 


ceeding St. 
Ib alloy; carlots 8c; 
less-ton lots 9.25¢ 
Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
less than 97%, $2.50-$2.60; freight 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c: No. 79, 45c; all 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 

Vanadium Pentoxide, technical 
grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% V,O; 
and 5.84% NA,O; or air dried, &3- 
853% V.O, and 5.15% NA,O, $1.10 
per Ib contained V.O,, fob plant, 
freight allowed on quantities of 25 
Ib and over to St. Louis. 











OPEN MARK 


l’ollowing prices 


PHILADELPHIA: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No, 2 Bundles 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Billet, Forge Crops 23.75 
Bar Crops, Plate Scrap 21.25 
Cast Steel 21.25 
Punchings 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.75 
Heavy Turnings 18.25 
Cast Grades 
(Fob Shipping Point) 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Charging Box Cast 19.00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Malleable 22.00 
Chemical Borings 16.51 
NEW YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles 13.33 
Chemical Borings 14.33 
Machine Turnings 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 
No. 1 Cupola 20.00 
Charging Box 19.00 
Heavy Breakable 16.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Stove Plate 19,00 
BOSTON: 

(Fob shipping points. Boston differ- 
ential IK higher, steelmaking 
grades; Providence, $1.09 higher) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Short Shovel Turnings 11.06 
Chemical Borings 13.31 
Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 
No. 1 Cast 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast 20.00 
Stove Plate 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 


BUFFALO: 


(Delivered consumers’ plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19. 25 
No, 1 Bundles 19.25 
No. 2 Bundles 19.25 
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No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.25 
Machine Turnings 14.25 
Short Shovel Turnings 16 25 
Mixed Borings, Turn. 14,25 


Cast Iron Borings 15.25 


No. 1 Cast 20.00 
Low Phos. . 21.75 
PITTSBURGH: 

(Delivered consumers’ plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 20.00 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.00 
Mach. Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... *20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. °16.50 
Cast Iron Borings 16.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops 25.00 
Sheet Bar Crops 22.50 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.50 
Railroad Specialties 4.50 
Serap Rail 21.50 
Axles. “5 26.00 
Rail 3 ft. and under 23.50 
Railroad Malleable 22.00 


* Shipping point. 
CLEVELAND: 
(Delivered consumer's plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No, 1 Comp. Bundles . 19.50 
No. 2 Comp Bundles 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings 13.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops 24.50 
Sheet Bar Crops 22.00 
Piate Scrap, Punchings 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 20.50 
VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $21.09 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Low Phos. Plate 22.50 


MANSFIELD: 
(Delivered consumer's plant) 


Machine Shop Turnings $15.( 
CINCINNATI: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Quotati 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles 19.50 
Machine Turnings 10.50-11.00 
Shoveling Turnings 12.50-13.00 


Cast Iron Borings . 11.50-12.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
Breakable Cast 16.50 


21.00-22.00 
20.50-21.00 


Low Phosphorus 
Serap Rails 


Stove Plate ..... ... 18.50-19.00 
DETROIT: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Heavy Melting Steel . $17.32 
No. 1 Busheling 17.30 
Hydraulic Bundles ..... 17.32 
Flashings Siren witb ake 17.32 
Machine Turnings ee Pe 12.32 
Short Shovel, Turnings. 14.32 
Cast Iron Borings 13.32 
Tow Phos. Pilate ...... 19.82 
No. 1 Cast a 20.00 
Heavy Br eakable ‘Cast. 16.50 
CHICAGO: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant; cast 
grades fob shipping point; railroad 
grades fob tracks) 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $19.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.7 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .. 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles... 18.75 
Baled Mach. Shop Turn. 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles 16.75 
Machine Turnings 13.75 


Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 


o.¢ 

13.75 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings 14.75 
Scrap Rails 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet . 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch 23.50 
Rerolling Rails sib 22.25 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad Specialties 22.75 
No. 1 Cast ee 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ........ 22.00 
ST. LOUIS: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant; cast 
grades fob shipping point) 
Heavy Melting $17.50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires 21.00 
Misc. Rails .... 19.00 
Railroad Springs | abst 22.00 
3undled Sheets 17.50 
Axle Turnings 17.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 10.50 
Shoveling Turnings 12.§ 
Rerolling Rails ........ 21.00 


ons are on gross tons 
Street Car Axles 24.50 
Steel Rails, 3 ft. 21.50 
Steel Angle Bars 21.00 
Cast Iron Wheels ..... 20.006 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Charging Box Cast 19.00 
Railroad Malleable 22.00 
Breakable Cast 16.50 
Stove Plate 19.00 
Grate Bars 15.25 
Brake Shoes 15.25 


BIRMINGHAM: 
(Delivered consumer’s plé wr ) 


Billet Forge Crops , $22.50 
Structural, Plate Se rap “19. 00 
Scrap Rails Random 18.50 
Rerolling Rails 20.50 
Angle Splice Bars 20.50 
Solid Steel Axles 24.00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Stove Plate 19.00 
Long Turnings 11.00 
Cast Iron Borings 13.00 
Iron Car Wheels 20.00 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
No. 1, 2 Dir. Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings 5.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.50 
No. 1 Cast a> 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
( Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling 17. 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles by 
No. 3 Bundles 500 
Machine Turnings 7.00 
Billet, Forge Crops 15.50 
Rar Crops, Plate 15.50 
Cast Steel 15.50 

Cut, Struc tural, Plate 

1 ft and under 18.00 
Alloy-free Turnings 7.00 
Tin Can Bundles 14.50 
No, 2 Steel Wheels 21.50 
Tron, Steel Axles 24.00 
mo, 2 Cast Steal... 20.50 
1! neut Frogs, Switches. 18.00 
Scrap Rails eae 18.50 
Locomotive Tires ...... 20.50 


SEATTLE: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.50 
Heavy Railroad Scrap. . 15.50 
(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 14.3714c, del. Conn.; less carlots 14.50c, 


0-499 Ib. Casting, 14.12%4c, refinery, 20,000 
lb or more; 14.3716c, less 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 15.25c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 18.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 18.00c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.25c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 Ib freight allowance; 
add %c for less than 20 tons. 


Zinc: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, high grade 
9.25c, E. St. Louis, for carlots. For 20,000 
Ib to carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 Ib 0.40c; under 2000 lb 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 8.10c, chemical 8.20c, corrod- 
ing, 8.20c, E. St. Louis for carlots; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland - Akron - Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston - Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 12.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 12.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-974%4%) 
13.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 12.50c; grade 3 (90- 
92%) 11.621%4c; grade 4 (85-90%)10.871%c. 
Above prices for 30,000 lb. or more; add 4c 
10,000-30,000 Ib; 1%4c 5000-10,000 lb; %e 1000- 
5000 Ib; 144c less than 1000 lb. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75c per 100 lb. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ib) 20.50c per lb, car- 
lots; 22.50c 100 Ib to c.l. Extruded 12-in. sticks 
27.50c, carlots; 29.50c 100 Ib to c.L 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 144c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 
51.87%4c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 51.6214¢c; 
Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; Grade 
E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.12%c; Grade F, below 
99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; 
other impurities, 0.1% max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 
to 10,000 Ib; %c for 9999-224 lb; and 2c for 
223 lb and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
_ and jobbers add 1c, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
tively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, fob re- 
finery 35.00c lb; pig and shot produced from 


electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $98- 
$100 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per lb 
contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.25 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.30. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb, for 550 Ib (bbl.); 
by oped lb for 100 lb (case); $1.57 lb under 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 
Silver: Open market, N. Y. 90.1214c per ounce. 


Platinum: $81.50 per ounce. 
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Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $125 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
14.3714c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 25.8lc; yellow brass 23.67c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 26.14c, 90% 25.8lc; red 
brass, 85% 24.98, 80% 24.66c; best quality 
24.38c; phosphor bronze, grade A 4% or 5%, 
43.45c; Everdur, Duronze or equiv., hot rolled, 
30.88c; naval brass 28.53c; manganese bronze 
31.99¢; muntz metal 26.78; nickel silver 5% 
32.38c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 22.16c, cold drawn 
23.16c; yellow brass 18.53c; commercial bronze, 
95% 25.83c, 90% 25.50c; red brass, 85% 24.67c; 
80% 24.35c; best quality 24.07c; phosphor 
bronze, grade A 4% or 5% 43.70c; Everdur, 
Duronze or equiv. coid drawn, 29.82c; naval 
rass 22.59c; manganese bronze 25.93c; muntz 
metal 22.34c; nickel silver 5% 34.44c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 25.85c; yellow brass 
26.43c; commercial bronze 90% 28.22c; red 
brass 85% 27.64c, 80% 27.32c; best quality 
~_ 26.79c; phosphor bronze, grade A 5% 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 19.89c, less carlots 20.39c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills, carlot 22.07c, less carlots 
22.57c; magnet, delivered, carlots, 23.30c, 
15,000 Ib or more 23.55c, less carlots 24.05c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
.249”-7 127-48” 22.70c 25.20c 
8-10 127-48” 23.20¢ 25.70c 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20¢ 27.00c 
13-14 26-48” 25.20c 28.50c 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 30.40¢ 
17-18 267-48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80¢ 35.30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70¢ 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29.20c 
Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
11,25¢; cut sheets 11.50c; pipe 9.90c, New York, 
10.00c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo, 10.50c Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester 
and Boston, 

Zine Products: Sheet fob mill, 13.15c, 36,000 
Ib. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 


12.25c, 3000-lb lots deduct 1%, 6000 lb 2%, 
9000 lb 3%, 18,000 lb 4%, carloads and over 
7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons and 
over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ib 12.50c; 
100-500 Ib 13.00c; under 100 lb 14.00c. Hull 
plate (over 12”) add 1c to boiler plate prices. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


Chromic Acid: ¥Y9.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 |b to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ib 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: In 500-lb lots, fob shipping 
point, freight allowed, cast oval over 15 in., 
25.125c; curved, 20.375c; round oval straight, 
19.375c; electro-deposited, 18.875c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 250 Ib 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb kegs or 
bbls 34.00c, fob, Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb drums 15.00c; 
10,000-lb lots 13.00c fob Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib lots; cast and 
roiled carbonized 47.00c; rolled depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs or 275-lb bbls 
18.00e lb, dei. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ib and over 58.50c del; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystalis: 400 Ib bbis 39.00c feb Gras 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 35.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb kegs or bbis 33.00c fou 
Niagara Falls, 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 lb fob shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ib; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


eee Pe ee 12.000 12.000 11.280 
Yellow brass ......... 9.875 9.625 9.125 
Commercial bronze 

GE ia vacviw tencevess 11.250 11.000 10.500 

RS 11.125 10.875 10.375 
Red brass 

SF 5 chectencccsees 10.875 10.625 10.125 

80% ................ 10.875 10.625 10.128 
Best quality (71-79%).. 10.500 10.250 9.750 
Muntz metal .......... 9.250 9.000 8.500 
Nickel silver, 5% ...... 10.500 10.250 5.250 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% ... 12.750 12.500 11.500 
Naval DEGEB ...ccccese 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Manganese bronze $.500 9.250 8.750 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are fob shipping point; add %c for ship- 
ment of 60,000 Ib of one group and \c for 
20,000 Ib of second group shipped in same 
car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 11.50¢; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 10.50c 


(Group 2) Soft red brass and borings, aluminum 
bronze 10.75¢c; copper-nickel solids and borings 
11.00c; lined car boxes, cocks and *aucets 
9.50c; bell metal 17.25c; babbitt-liney  wrass 
bushings 14.75c. 


(Group 3) Admiralty condenser tubes, brase 
pipe 8.75c; muntz metal condenser tubes 8.25c; 
old rolled brass 8.25c; manganese bronze solids: 
(ead 0%-0.40%) 8.00c; (lead 0.41%-1%) 
7.00c; manganese bronze borings, 7.25c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price fob point of shipment, 


All other high grade alloys 5c Ib. Segregated 
borings and turnings, wrought alloys, 2, 2.50c 
ib. Other high-grade alloys 3.50c, 4.00c Ib. Mixed 
plant scrap, all solids, 2, 2.50c Ib borings and 
turnings one cent less than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices fob point of shipment. For 
soft and hard lead, including cable lead, deduct 
0.75¢ from basing point prices for refined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.75c, 
fob point of shipment, add %4c for 10,000 lb 
or more. New die cast scrap 4.95c, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add %c for 20,000 lb or more. 
Unsweated zinc dross, die cast slab 5.80c, any 
quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices fob point of ship- 
ment; add %c for 2000 lb or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 20,000 
lb or more of Monel. Converters (dealers) 
allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 23.00c; 90-98% nickel, 23.00c per Ib 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nicked 
and copper 26.00c per lb contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per Ib contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c fer 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c, 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Fourth quarter preference 
needs hamper scheduling as 
extent is unknown. Output is 
increasing 

Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 138 


New York — Uncertainty as to fourth 
quarter preference requirements pre- 
cludes likelihood of early action on op- 
ening of books by leading sheet sellers 
for 1947. Some, in fact, doubt if there 
will be any action ‘until fourth quarter 
is at hand. 

Producers advise customers whenever 
the opportunity affords that if directive 
tonnage for them comes through for fourth 
quarter their allotments will be reduced 
accordingly. In addition to regular ac- 
counts, sellers assert they are contin- 
ually being confronted by specifications 
from outside buyers. These inquiries are 
being generally rejected. 

Easing in stainless sheets is ascribed 
to labor disturbances at plants of con- 
sumers and particularly to inability to 
obtain component parts needed in the 
assembly of manufactured products. For 
instance, refrigerator manufacturers, who 
are large consumers of stainless steel, are 
having to revise their schedules because 
of inability to get motors, making stain- 
less tonnage available which otherwise 
could not have been had. 


Although some cold-rolled strip sell- 
ers are accepting orders for ‘irst quarter, 
they are selecting tonnage carefully and 
are not being pinned down too definitely 
as to when shipments will made in 
that period, as there is still question as 
to what and when they can count on 
deliveries from the hot mills after the 
turn of the year. Cold rollers generally 
are well behind on current schedules, 
due principally to inability to get hot 
rolled steel as promised. 

Cincinnati — Current sheet output in 
this district is higher than the average 
for the first half but rolling schedules, 
near completion to the end of 1946, in- 
dicate no more tonnage on uncertified 
orders. Certified orders, for housing and 
agricultural implement programs, and 
warehouse directives have dashed hopes 
of some other fabricators that they 
achieve early production expansion. 
Pressure for deliveries and larger quotas 
continues. 

St. Louis — Production of sheets and 
plates was resumed here last week after 
a 2l-week strike shutdown of Granite 
City Steel Co. No new orders will be 
accepted until backlogs are reviewed. 
Prior to the shutdown sheets were booked 
through this year. Some space in sched- 
ules may be open for arst quarter, due 
to order cancellations. The mill has 
ample scrap and pig iron and all fur- 
naces will be in operation probably in 
10 days. 

Cleveland—Flat-rolled steel producers 
had varied experiences regarding the 
displacement of tonnage by certified 
orders for September. Orders certified 
amounted to as little as 20 per cent in 
some cases and 40 per cent in others. 
On some products, such as heavy flat- 
rolled and galvanized sheet, the per- 
centage reached 50 per cent. 

Only a few CC and MM rated orders 
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are on books as these did not become 
binding until Aug. 6. A few special 
directives, in most cases only three or 
four to each producer, have been issued 
to aid buyers under special conditions. 

Producers have screened certified 
orders carefully and in some cases have 
been reluctant to accept full tonnage 
which appeared out of line with allot- 
ments to other customers. However, 
appeals to authorities in Washington 
have been rejected, virtually forcing pro- 
ducers to accept some orders against 
better judgement. 

Pittsburgh — Pressure for prompt 


. shipment is acute. Production outlook 


is brighter than at any time this year, 
but no signidcant relief is indicated until 
late fourth quarter at the earliest, when 
increased finishing capaciy will be avail- 
able. Earlier this year CPA predicted 
a 300,000-ton annual increase in sheet- 
making capacity by end of 1946. Current 
tight supply in sheets is reflected in the 
recent request of the Steel Shipping 
Containers Industry Advisory Committee 
for increased sheet tonnage. Heavy con- 
tainer manufacturers are said to be ob- 
taining only about 35 per cent of their 
requirements, and industry members 
point out that if the present lack of 
sheets continues every major industry 
will be affected for nearly all use con- 
tainers, either directly or indirectly. 
CPA appears to be taking the position, 
however, that any effort to extend priori- 
ies aid would dislocate present distribu- 
tion of steel sheets without relieving 
the shortage. 

Philadelphia — Despite higher opera- 
tions sheet sellers report little progress 
in catching up on orders. In fact, due 
to directive tonnage, some declare they 
have actually lost ground in recent weeks. 
Those operating on a quarterly quota 
basis will be unable to meet their obliga- 
tions fully, even on the basis of sched- 
ules set up just prior to third quarter 
and those who have set up quotas for 
fourth quarter are already confronted by 
prospect of revising them, though at the 
moment they have no idea how much 
will be necessary. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Possibility of relaxing 
some conservation measures embodied in 
Order M-48 was reviewed by the Tin 
Plate Industry Advisory Committee 
when it met in Washington late last 
week. Extent of the export direc- 
tive for fourth quarter will have an 
important bearing on final decision. 
Third quarter export directive totals 
112,000 tons, and it remains to be seen 
whether previous estimate of 56,000 
tons for the final three months this year 
will be altered. Supply of railroad box 
cars is becoming more critical, although 
tin plate operations have not yet been 
adversely affected. 

Producers have not yet opened ‘books 
on 1947 tin plate contracts. At this 
time it is uncertain what prices will pre- 
vail on these contracts. Much is de- 
pendent upon the level of pig tin prices 
late this year and additional price re- 
lief, if any, granted by OPA. It will 
be recalled that $5 average price advance 
granted the steel industry earlier this 





year could not be applied to tin plate 
because of contract commitments with 
can manufacturers who in turn had com- 
mitments with packers. 

Chicago — For the moment, at least, 
adequate number of box cars are avail- 
able to move tin plate production, but 
the situation varies from week to week 
and there is fear that shortages will de- 
velop frequently between now and fall. 
Tin plate capacity is filled for the bal- 
ance of this year, and whether reimposj- 
tion of the general priority system Oct. 
1 will have any upsetting influence on 
scheduling for last quarter is not yet 
known. 


Steel Bars... 


Pressure for small bars insist- 
ent, with mills sold through 
year; some mills refuse fur- 
ther orders 

Bar Prices, Page 138 


New York — Pressure for small car- 
bon bars is increasing, but with produc- 
ers unable to gain much headway 
against commitments and still refusing 
to open books for 1947 delivery. As 
matters now stand bar mills generally 
have nothing to offer for this year in 
any size of hot carbon bars or very much 
in cold-drawn carbon bars. Only some 
tonnage in the larger ranges of cold- 
drawn carbon bars can be had and that 
for delivery no sooner than December. 
Hot alloy bars, on the other hand, are 
easily available for September delivery, 
in practically all sizes. 

St. Louis — Barmakers have stopped 
taking orders and are gaining ground on 
backlogs for the first time in months. 
Pressure for shipment continues to in- 
crease, but a diminishing of new demand 
is noted. On identified projects such as 
bridges mills will accept limited orders 
for February or March shipment. Man- 
ufacturers’ orders are being rejected. 
The cutoff occurred two weeks ago 
when mills found themselves booked 
through next year on some products. Pro- 
duction has been improving but some 
raw material shortages are being en- 
countered now, especially in old rails. 
Deliveries are picking up, running 4 to 
6 weeks late, compared to 6 to 8 weeks 
a month ago. 


Philadelphia — Dearth of hot carbon 
bars continues, especially in smaller 
sizes, 1%-inch and under. Producers are 
far behind on current commitments, with 
no capacity available for new business 
for the remainder of the year and no 
tonnage being accepted for next year. 
Cold-drawn bars are almost as scarce, 
although some larger sizes can still be 
placed for late December. Alloy bar 
shipments, however, are comparatively 
easy, with hot bars available for Sep- 
tember. 

Cleveland — Operations at carbon bar 
mills continue to rise gradually as avail- 
able steel increases. There is practically 
no change in the heavy order backlog; 
books for this year have been filled for 
several weeks and 1947 books will not 
be opened until late next month or earlv 
in fourth quarter. Some space is still 
open in fourth quarter for cold-drawn 
and alloy bars. 
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Steel Plates... 


Slow deliveries handicap 
fabricators as mills are months 
behind, with new tonnage 
taken selectively 


Plate Prices, Page 139 


New York — Tank fabricators are 
booked months ahead and are well be- 
hind because of inability to obtain steel 
on schedule. Some fabricators report 
that plate shipments are behind two to 
three months and in a few scattered in- 
stances even further. The major portion 
of business on hand is for commercial 
consumers. Considerable public work 
has been figured, but an appreciable 
amount of it has not gone ahead be- 
cause estimates have exceeded appro- 
priations. 

Tank fabrication and other miscellane- 
ous requirements continue to exert con- 
siderable pressure on local sellers not- 
withstanding the fact that ship needs 
are still declining. Indicative of the 
downward trend in shipbuilding is a gov- 
ernment study here, which points to a 
decline to 30,000 men in local yards by 
November, from more than 60,000 last 
March and 130,000 at the peak of war- 
time activity. 

While some plate producers are book- 
ing first quarter tonnage, they are mov- 
ing cautiously. Consequently little new 
tonnage is being entered, with attention 
being directed principally to movement 
of tonnage already on order. 


Seattle — Plates are in good demand, 
several large projects being up for bids. 
Shops have many small jobs which will 
carry to the end of the year. Difficulty in 
obtaining mill shipments is the principal 
obstacle. Paul Jarvis Inc., Seattle, has 
a contract at $80,587 for a 78-inch diam- 
eter steel penstock for Seattle’s Cedar 
river water system. United States engi- 
neer at Portland, Oreg., rejected a bid of 
$74,550 for 70 steel pontoons and took 
new bids Aug. 7. 


Birmingham—Plate output has hit the 
highest rate since the coal strike, in 
line with steel production generally, but 
still is not in sufficient quantity to meet 
demand, even in the face of some eas- 
ing of pressure for delivery. Mills are 
booked until the end of the year, at 
least, and there is slight prospect of 
early and permanent improvement in the 
overall situation. 


Philadelphia — District plate produc- 
ers, because of short supply of pig iron 
and scrap, continue to fall behind in 
production. Output, already seriously 
curtailed at some plants, is scheduled to 
decline still further this week. As a re- 
sult arrearages are increasing, with one 
producer now more than four months be- 
hind. Inability to maintain schedules is 
causing producers to move mre cau- 
tiously in accepting new tonnage for 
shipment next year. Some plate sellers 
have r<* ovened so0ks for Sr-t quarter 
but others have accepted a limited ton- 
nage fcr some wecks. Frank R. Curtis 
is low on the general contract for sup- 
piymg and installing 700 toas of fab- 
ricated steel pipe, 42 and 48 inches in 
diameter for Philadelphia. 
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Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shapes Prices, Page 139 


New York — P. T. Cox Construction 
Co. Inc. is low on the general contract 
for constructing a section of the west side 
elevated highway, involving 4500 tons 
of structural steel and additional quanti- 
ties of piling and reinforcing. Bids 
have been rejected on two state bridges 
to be erected on the Wilbur Cross Park- 
way, near Hartford, Conn., involving a 
total of 1000 tons of shapes. 

Boston — Most tonnage for 40 Maine 
Turnpike bridges, about 4000 tons, will 
be fabricated by American Bridge Co. 
Although most heavy construction proj- 





ects are from two to three months be- 
hind schedule, inquiry holds up surpris- 
ingly well. This is not entirely or pri- 
marily due to delays in fabricated steel, 
but frequently shortages in other mate- 
rials, delays in detailing, plans and other 
factors. Structural mills are rolling at a 
high rate, but are making slight dent in 
backlogs with deliveries well into first 
quarter and in some cases beyond. 


Birmingham — Shape output is in 
good volume and pressure has eased 
somewhat, due to refusal of CPA to ap- 
prove certain pending projects. Fabri- 
cators, however, are short on shapes and 
are well booked through the year. 

Seattle — Fabricators have full sched- 
ules, mainly small jobs, which constitute 




















Because they have built into them the vital, extra capacity for smooth, de- 
pendable, trouble-free operation under the severest stresses and strains to be 
encountered in the world’s most powerful machinery, AMERICAN SUPER HEAVY- 
DUTY ROLLER BEARINGS have been first choice for over 25 years with most 
manufacturers of heavy industrial and oil country equipment. Brutally strong, 
simply constructed, precise—AMERICANS give continuous, 24-hour-a-day serv- 
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a good backlog. Mill shipments are in- 
sufficient to meet demand and shops are 
handicapped by lack of steel. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


New York — Two contracts involv- 
ing 6700 tons feature the reinforcing 
steel market. Both contracts went to 


Bethlehem Steel Co., with 3500 tons for 
the Brooklyn-Queens connecting high- 
4, placed through 


way, Contract No. 
Del Balso Construction Corp., New 
York, and 38200 tons for a_ section 


of the Manhattan approach to the Brook- 


lvn-Battery tunnel, awarded through 
Gull Construction Co. Inc., and L. G. 
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De Felice & Son, New York. The Brook- 
lyn-Queens highway job also required 
3500 tons of H-piling and the tunnel 
approach 1000 tons of H-piling, both 
contracts for which also went to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., in addition to some 
structural work previously reported. Ap- 
proximately 2000 tons of bars also are 
required for the Abraham Lincoln hous- 
ing project, this city, in addition to 5500 
tons of structurals. H. R. H. Construc- 
tion Corp., general contractor, was low 
on the project, with a bid of $7,292,000. 

Boston — With approximately 6000 
tons of concrete reinforcing bars up for 
placement only a fraction of this volume 
is available. Distributors have small in- 


ventories and show slight interest in ton- 
Production has been light 


nage lots. 









New, Simplified Drill Press Vise, 


Speeds Up Drilling, Spacing, Milling 


Designed to be used with a drill press table having 
either parallel or radial slots, the New UNI-VISE 
drill press vise, with guide bar and protractor 
disc, speeds up and simplifies drilling, layout and 
spacing work in straight lines, radial or circular. 
With two movable jaws, vise has universal move- 
ment without swinging table or head of drill press 
to locate exact position of work. Operator thus 














adjusts work quickly for accurate registration. 


Guide Bar facilitates drilling holes in a straight 
line. With a straight edge and a lineal scale on sur- 
face, it registers with lineal scale of vise. Protractor 


disc, for drilling holes accurately in a circle, has 
parallel slots registering with parallel slots in base 
of vise, and a removable means to pivot complete 


unit on table of drill press. 


Accurate work can always best be done by attentive 
operators. That's why many factories urge workers 
to chew gum. The chewing action helps relieve 
monotony—helps keep workers alert, thus aiding 
them to do a better job with greater ease and safety. 
And workers can chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
right on the job—even when hands are busy. 


You can get complete information from Spiral Mf 
3612-26 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 41, Ih 
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for months and an export directive fo1 
15,000 tons has not helped the suppl, 
outlook. Heavy demand for merchant 
bars in small sizes and the low profi 
margin in reinforcing keeps down out- 
put. Contractors seeking to place orders 
are stymied and considerable construc 


tion is threatened with delay. Larzes| 
inquiries are: 2350 tons for Main 


bridges, and 1250 for the Nut Island 
sewage plant at Quincy, Mass. 

Seattle — Washington state will re- 
ceive bids Aug. 13 for road work in 
Stevens and Pend Oreille counties, in- 
cluding reinforced culvert and girder 
bridge, requiring 260 tons of reinforc- 
ing steel and eight tons of shapes. Bu- 
reau of public roads, Portland, Oreg., has 
called bids for Aug. 20 for work in Mt. 
Hood National Forest, calling for 108 
tons of alloy shapes, 85 tons plain shapes 
and 27% tons of reinforcing steel. 

Chicago — Demand for reinforcing 
steel has fallen the past few days as the 
overall situation grows tighter. Large 
construction jobs apparently are being 
held back by the CPA approval system 
although critical shortages of building 
materials also is exerting an influence. Re- 
inforcing bar suppliers report inquiries for 
tonnages ranging from a few up to 100 
tons are numerous but steel is inade- 
quate to accommodate them all. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 139 


New York — Increasingly acute short 
age of nuts, especially in smaller diame- 
ters, is noted. Bolt and nut makers have 
been selling small bolts, with the advice 
to buyers that they try to pick up the 
necessary nuts out of warehouse. This 
has been done quite extensively but the 
point has now been reached where ware- 
houses are well cleaned out on these 
smaller sizes and the situation in gen- 
eral is described as being exceedingly 
tight. 

The major difficulty is that strikes ar 
still going on at plants of some larger 
producers of nuts. Moreover, one espe- 
cially large nut maker which before the 
war turned out a_ heavy _ production 
from coil steel, has not as vet resumed 
manufacture of small nuts and there is 
no early indication that he will. 

Indicative of scarcity in small nuts, 
various sellers now have nothing to offe: 
under six months, but can do somewhat 
better in small bolts, say, %-inch and 
smaller. Deliveries on small bolts ap- 
pear to average around 12 to 20 weeks, 
far more extended than normally. These 
small items are in special demand for 
the manufacture and assembly of parts. 
Deliveries on structural bolts, %4 and 5%- 
inch also are extended, due to shortage 
of wire rods. On the general run of 
larger bolts shipment within six to eight 
weeks can be promised in various cases. 

In addition to domestic demand for 
small bolts, there is heavy inquiry from 
abroad, especially from the Far East 
and South America, particularly from 
Brazil. Current at present are 385 tons 
of small bolts for India. The Philip- 
pines, Cuba and Siam have numerous 
inquiries before the trade. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
Lebanon, Pa., as a_ basing 


established 
point on 


track bolts and large rivets 1% inches 
and larger. 


Thus, untreated track bolts 
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are now being quoted at 6.25c, f.o.b. 
Lebanon, and treated bolts at 6.75c. 
Rivets, %4-inch and larger, are being 
quoted at 4.90c, f.o.b. Lebanon. The 
new prices. were effective Aug. 6. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


Boston—Wire mill production is be- 
low anticipated levels in most instances, 
limited rod supply retarding output. 
Most users of wire are short of material 
and are pressing for overdue orders. 
Production schedules are subject to con- 
stant revision; inquiry is heavy and a 
substantial volume finds no place on mill 
books. Relatively few outside rod pro- 
ducers are selling in this territory on 
the Worcester base, although one Pitts- 
burgh mill has sent in a few cars unex- 
pectedly, semifinished having backed up, 
due to lagging finishing production. 

While licenses are being granted on 
cut nails for export, no shipments are 
permitted until after Sept. 30, it is un- 
derstood. 

New York — Wire sellers continue to 
be confronted by heavy demand for vir- 
tually all products, except wire rope and 
a few other scattered items. While wire 
operations have not yet been materially 
affected by the shortage of pig iron and 
scrap, producers are greatly concerned 
as they are already far behind on cur- 
rent commitments and their stocks of 
steelmaking materials are low. Shortage 
of copper and zinc remains pronounced 
and consequently is creating production 
difficulties in some lines. Inasmuch as 
they have not opened books for next 
vear and their operating schedules are 
more than jammed for the remainder 
of this year, sales offices are devoting 
attention mainly to expediting current 
commitments. 

Birmingham — Wire products con- 
tinue short. Especially up in arms is the 
Southern Peanut Association, which 
charges that the $65-million Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida crop is in jeopardy 
due to a shortage of nails for stack poles 
on which to cure the crop. Wire fenc- 
ing and drawn wire are comparatively 
short and demand is insistent. 


Tubular Goods... 
Tubular Goods Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Output of nonintegrat- 
ed pipe plants, although showing some 
improvement recently, continues to be 
retarded by limited production of tube 
rounds and skelp. Most of these con- 
tinue to be absorbed in integrated mill 
operations, as unfavorable price relation- 
ship restricts distribution of semifinished. 
Exceptionally heavy demand is expect- 
ed to keep jobbers’ inventories of steel 
pipe and oil country goods well below 
normal throughout this year. A plastic 
dip coating process is now being used on 
steel tubular goods at the Ellwood City 
plant of National Tube Co. It also has 
been revealed recently that this plant 
will be closed and its operations trans- 
ferred to Gary, Ind., within three years. 

Due to shortage of pig iron, cast iron 
pipe producers have fallen well behind 
on projected delivery schedules, with 
most interests booked into 1947. Indica- 
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tive of this situation, many municipal 
projects are being postponed 2 to 3 
months. Soil pipe producers are ex- 
pected to obtain substantial relief under 
the CPA certided tonnage directive pro- 
gram. 

Boston — Electric welded tubing pro- 
duction is sold well beyond fourth quar- 
ter and consumers are sounding out mills 
on prospective tonnage for next year 
Some users of butt-weld lightwall tub- 
ing shifted to electric weld or seamless 
requiring equipment changes in fabricat- 
ing and are uncertain as to specifications 
in the near future. Backlog in pressure 
tubing amounts to a year’s production 
with some producers. No delivery prom- 
ises are made on new orders for mer- 






chant steel pipe; producers average 
about three months behind on quota de- 
liveries and jobber stocks are small, 
three-inch and under especially.  Be- 
vond quota requirements of distributors, 
pipe mills are slow to take on new 
large inquiries and if accepted delivery 
is left in the air; Boston Consolidated 
Edison Co. has an inquiry out for ap- 
proximately 1050 tons of 24-inch steel 
pipe. 

Cleveland Production of pipe has 
shown steady improvement during the 
last few weeks, permitting producers to 
establish September quotas at 100 per 
cent of August quota. It is hoped that 
backlog can be cut substantially during 
the next seven weeks and possibly elim- 
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PLATE BENDING ROLL 


WEBB plate bending rolls are 
modern, compact, high pro- 





duction machines. Made in a complete range of sizes and 


capacities, these rolls are being used on high quantity pro- 


duction rolling in all types of metal shops throughout the 
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OAKITE 
SOLUBLE OIL 


An Ideal 
COOLANT For 


CRUSH 
FORM 
GRINDING 














O THE ever-growing 

number of users of wet 
crush form grinding Oakite 
Soluble Oil is proving ef- 
fective both as a coolant and 
lubricant. When used in 
recommended solution, it 
keeps wheels clean and free- 
cutting. In addition to pro- 
viding maximum cooling and 
proper lubrication, it also 
helps prevent rust. A trial 
will convince you that Oakite 
Soluble Oil solutions success- 
fully meet the most exacting 
coolant requirements for crush 
dressed wheel grinding. 


Get Free Technical Data 


Let us send you further information 
about Oakite Soluble Oil. Or, if 
you prefer, write and we shall have 
our nearby Technical Service Rep- 
resentative call and demonstrate its 
all ‘round ability in your plant. 
There is no obligation, let us hear 
from you TODAY. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


34E Themes Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principol Cities of the United States ond Conada 


OAKITE Sev 


CLEANING 





inated entirely by the end of October. 
Due to a return to normal bessemer steel 
shipments to pipe mills, production of 
butt-weld pipe is close to capacity and 
that of electric weld at the highest rate 
possible, based on the finishing ca- 
pacity of mills. Only a few certiied or- 
ders were received for September de- 
livery. 

Seattle — Cast iron pipe sellers re- 
port 13 months is the best delivery that 
can be offered. Buyers are placing or- 
ders for 1947 delivery to obtain priori- 
ty on books. Pending business includes 
1000 tons at Kelso, Wash., and 200 tons 
at Pasco, Wash. 


Pig Iron... 


Preference tonnage takes 
large share, other users being 
limited; foundry inventories 
low 

Pig Iron Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Plans for bringing high- 
cost blast furnace units back into opera- 
tion under a subsidy arrangement are 
again being considered with resumption 
of OPA. Unless this program rapidly 
materializes no significant relief from 
present critical pig iron shortage is in- 
dicated for this year. It will take some 
time to put these units into operation 
even should a favorable subsidy ar- 
rangement soon be agreed upon. Most 
foundries have less than two weeks’ pig 
iron supply and coke stocks are not in 
much better shape. Shortage of cast 
scrap is another factor expected to re- 
tard foundry operations. Because of the 
pig iron scarcity Wheeling Steel Corp.’s 
steel works, blooming mill and_ skelp 
mill at Benwood, W. Va., were idle last 
week. 


Many foundries, not coming within 
the scope of the CPA directive program 
to expedite shipments of pig iron for 
the farm implement and housing require- 
ments, are expected to be hard hit dur- 
ing August and September in respect to 
adequate iron supply. Certified ton- 
nage alone will approximate 50 per cent 
of the merchant producer’s output here. 
The important factor in this situation 
is that certified tonnage shipments will 
be channeled to only 10 per cent of the 
producer’s customers. Foundry inter- 
ests in the South will be particularly 
hard pressed meeting production sched- 
ules, as stated certified tonnage require- 
ments, notably for soil pipe, are said to 
represent about 120 per cent of the cur- 
rent merchant pig iron production in 
that area. There is some prospect that 
the CPA directive on pig iron may be re- 
voked, due to acute hardship forced on 
many foundries not coming within the 
privileged classifications. 

New York — Pig iron is moving some- 
what more freely, but most consumers 
have been unable to build up backlogs 
to any extent and in various instances 
continue to operate on a curtailed basis. 
The melt here was down in July and 
there is some question of appreciable 
improvement this month. However, the 
odds seem to favor some increase, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the sum- 
mer vacation season has already been 
observed by most plants and that cp- 





Dependable performers 
wherever installed —be- 
cause Hagan practical 
engineering, design and 
construction experience 
are built-in features of 
every installation. 
Hagan designs and 
builds efficient, low cost 
industrial furnaces for 
every heating and heat 
treating process. For your 
next furnace require- 
ments,— utilize Hagan 
engineering. 


You'll like the way Hagan 
designs and builds to 
meet your specific needs. 
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erators will run plants to the limit of raw 
material supply. 

Boston — Less iron will be available 
for delivery to New England during the 
balance of this quarter and shipping 
schedules are being revised downward 
accordingly. Although not notably heavy 
in this area, overall certified tonnage 
for delivery the next two months is 
larger than anticipated; distribution to 
foundries, already thin, will be further 
reduced. Several producers have notiied 
consumers they will ship no iron; sev- 
eral groups, including textile mill ma- 
chinery shops, are appealing to Wash- 
ington for aid. Meanwhile the foundry 
industry is losing inventory rapidly and 
steel works are barely maintaining op- 
erations with supply on hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Cincinnati — Shipments of pig iron, 
to the extent of commitments, were 
prompt in July but the August and Sep- 
tember outlook, especially in southern 
iron, is clouded by the extent of priority 
tonnage. Only a small percentage of the 
melt in this district is eligible for these 
certified orders. 

Philadelphia — Foundries not en- 
gaged in production of castings classified 
as critical for housing and agriculture 
are being further squeezed on pig iron 
and most have to curtail. Some not 
already down are faced by early suspen- 
sion. Strong appeals are being made to 
Washington, but with little effect. Manu- 
facturers of certain types of stoves not 
classified as essential to the housing pro- 
gram, for some reason not clear to them, 
are pressing particlarly hard. However, 
it appears that those on the preference 
basis may not get all the iron originally 
indicated for this quarter and the en- 
tire situation is said to be under further 
survey. Reductions may be forced to 
provide some relief in hardship cases be- 
hind the certfied circle. 

Meantime basic consumers are hard 
hit by shortage of iron and scrap, al- 
though blowing in of the Birdsboro, Pa., 
stack, scheduled for Aug. 15, will bring 
some relief. 

Birmingham — Merchant iron sources 
estimate the current supply of iron at 
not Jess than 50 per cent short of demand. 
Stove manufacturers, foundries and iron 
users generally are protesting CPA ac- 
tion in certification of approximately 100 
per cent of southern iron while northern 
interests, they contend, can dispose of 
70 per cent or more of their iron as 
they please. The situation has resulted 
in considerable confusion. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 140 


New York — Incoming mill shipments 
have slowed somewhat recently, with 
a result that district steel distributors are 
a little less confident of an increase in 
August business than at the beginning of 
the month. There is continued strong 
demand for most products, especially 
small bars and shapes and light flat prod- 
ucts, but actual warehouse bookings are 
limited by the volume of steel received 
from mills. If mill receipts fail to ex- 
ceed shipments for July there will cer- 
tainly be no gain in business for this 
month, jobbers declare. However, it is 
still too early to draw any definite con- 
clusions as to the outlook for August. 
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St. Louis — Warehouse steel inven- 
tories continue to shrink and are ap- 
proaching a record low. Shipments ex- 
ceed receipts consistently and size as- 
sortments are bad. An improvement 
anticipated for August has not mate- 
rialized because scrap and railroad car 
shortages are crippling warehouses’ sup- 
pliers. Demand is unremitting, partic- 
ularly for sheets and bars. Far more 
orders are being rejected than dilled. 

Seattle —- Warehouse demand con- 
tinues brisk, greater than can be filled. 
Mill shipments have improved but some 
items, notably galvanized sheets and 
nails, continue tight. Reinstatement of 
OPA has not affected the trade here as 
ceiling prices were generally observed 
during the interim. 






Boston — Warehouses are getting 
more steel in wanted sizes and grades, 
but inventories are not building; against 
back orders and shipping notices, most 
material goes direct to consumers with- 
out being racked. Steel now reaching 
distributors in better volume is months 
overdue in some cases. Alloy stocks 
are generally in balance with demand 
relatively slower than for carbon prod- 
ucts. Galvanized sheet quotas to job- 
bers this quarter will be lower due to 
certified orders on mills under Direc- 
tion 12. 

Cincinnati — Warehouses maintain 
good volume despite serious shortage in 
wanted items. Inventories show little 
improvement. Structurals are virtually 
not obtainable. Some sheet wasters are 
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Here's one for 
the book! This 


RANSOHOFF 
MACHINE 


PAID FOR ITSELF 
IN 11 WEEKS 
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A NEW WAY TO DO AN OLD JOB 
AND A NEW WAY TO SAVE MONEY 


wiping. 


wash. 








Especially designed by Ransohoff Engineers 
to short-cut a tedious, costly job .. . 
hex bars before screw machine . . 
of cinders, dirt, oil, and elimination of hand 


Note the special saw-tooth racks (illustrated at 
top, left) on which hex bars are placed; with 
doors closed, bars receive a soak wash first; 
then Uni-Drain is opened and bars get spray 
All cleaning compound is sprayed on 
the work through the pressure chambers in the 
two swinging doors. 


Write the RANSOHOFF ENGINEERS to show 


you cleaning improvements with lower costs. 


N. Ransohoff, Ime, rcv’ 
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® The quick set, non- 
shrink, high strength char- 
acteristics of Embeco are 
responsible for its wide 
use in steel mills and fac- 
tories employing heavy 
machinery. 

In the Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. Plant at Ecorse, 
Detroit, Mich., the spread- 
ing mill and three universal 
mills pictured above, as 
well as a// other equipment, 
were grouted with non- 
shrink Embeco. 

Write for further information 

and Embeco bulletin. 


uAMASTER BUILDERS CO. 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO © TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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coming out and are taken avidly. 
mand for large rounds is duller. 


Pittsburgh—Warehouse interests hope 
to be able to supply a larger portion 
of customers’ stated requirements this 
month as result of the recent slight im- 
provement in mill shipments. Distribu- 
tors’ stocks of galvanized sheets, hot and 
cold-rolled sheets in light gages, wide 
flange beams and small bar shapes re- 
main well below even essential cus- 
tomers’ needs. Although some improve- 
ment in the stock position of these items 
has occurred there is little possibility 
that inventories will be adequate through 
the remainder of this year. Some ware- 
heuse customers continue to operate well 
below capacity, due to critical shortage 
of many steel items. 


Chicago — Steel warehouses find de- 
mand undiminished and of such _ vol- 
ume that it cannot be fully satisfied. 
Customers report difficulty in getting 
steel from mills to be even more aggra- 
vated than during the war. With reim- 
position of the general priority system 
Oct. 1, smaller consumers have hope of 
better treatment and this may be re- 
flected in warehouse demand. 


Philadelphia — Jobbers report decline 
in mill shipments recently and therefore 
are less confident of an increase in Au- 
gust sales. However, they point out 
that it is too early to draw definite con- 
clusions. 


Coke By-Products .. . 
Coke By-Product Prices, Page 139 


New York — Prices on sulphate of 
ammonia, naphthalene flakes and phenol 
have been advanced recently and dis- 
cussions under way which may lead 
to early increases in benzol, toluol, sol- 
vent naphtha and industrial xylol. De- 
mand for all products is described as 
active, costs having advanced sharply 
over recent months. 


Channel Carbon Black Base 
Prices Advance '2-Cent 


Godfrey L. Cabot Inc. increased its 
prices effective Aug. 7, %-cent a pound 
on all grades of ordinary carbon black 
mnade by the channel process. This firm 
is one of the largest manufacturers of 
channel carbon black. Office of Price 
Administration lifted price controls from 
ordinary channel black and premium 
channel black selling for six cents or 
less at the manufacturers level, effective 
as of Aug. 2. 


Higher Prices Posted on 
Track Bolts, Large Rivets 


Track bolt and large rivet manufac- 
urers increased prices last week, follow- 
ing the lead taken by two manufac- 
iurers late last month. The new base price 
for track bolts is 6.50c per pound and 
for heat-treated track bolts 6.75c. Base 
price for large rivets, 1/-inch and larger, 
has been increased to the basis of 4.75c 
with the original list of extras now apply- 


ing. 
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scrap... 


Continued shortage threat to 
steel production as OPA price 


refusal fails to bring out 


tonnage 
Scrap Prices, Page 142 


Pittsburgh — Restoration of OPA has 
failed to pry locse any additional scrap 
tonnage to date, with consumers draw- 
ing heavily on inventories and using a 
larger proportion of pig iron in open- 
hearth operations. Mill production has 
not yet been curtailed by scrap shortage 
but unless the movement of scrap to 
consuming points shows marked im- 
provement within the next two weeks 
present output cannot be sustained. This 
district is somewhat better off than oth- 
ers in respect to scrap supplies. One in- 
terest has transferred considerable scrap 
tonnage to Chicago to relieve a critical 
shortage there. 

With resumption of OPA many rejec- 
tions of upgraded shipments have devel- 
oped. During the free market period 
through most of July, considerable ton- 
nage of No. 2 heavy melting steel was 
accepted as low phos material. Although 
requests for higher scrap prices have 
been flatly refused by OPA, many inter- 
ests continue to hold scrap with the hope 
that higher prices eventually will have 
to be established. 

Government’s program for scrapping 
280 ships is expected to yield about 700,- 
000 tons, but consumers do not believe 
this program will relieve the present 
critical shortage in time to prevent a 
downward revision in production. More 
than 2 million tons of scrap must be ob- 
tained to sustain steel industry’s ingot 
production at present nearly 90 per cent 
level over the next 12 months, accord- 
ing to CPA. 

Philadelphia — Scrap shortage is more 
acute than at any time during the war, 
with no early improvement in early pros- 
pect. Scrap sellers generally believe 
they are entitled to higher prices, with 
the ceiling for melting steel, for instance, 
unchanged jn several years. Collections 
are difficult and despite reports from 
Washington that there will be no change 
they still look for higher prices. Mean- 
while, so urgent is the need that barter- 
ing is increasing greatly, involving much 
cross hauling and uneconomical opera- 
tion. 

Boston — District sales forces are 
being solicited by some steelworks to 
contact customers for steel scrap and in 
scattered instances are unearthing car 
lots. Supply of heavy melting and cast 
grades is slim, although some tonnage is 
still withheld and yard inventories vary 
in size. One Boston district yard has 
a substantial inventory of turnings, al- 
though production of industrial scrap is 
lagging. Several consumers of cast have 
increased reserves, over-ceiling metal 
bought during the OPA recess; it now 
appears as high as $35 was paid during 
that period. 

Buffalo — Mill consumers made deep- 
cr inroads into shrinking reserve stocks 
as dealers admitted holding back scrap 
in anticipation of higher prices. Concern 
spread as mills drew within days of cut- 
ting operations as stockpiles dwindled at 
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. time when 150,000 tons are usually 
being accumulated for next winter’s use. 
The question in the trade is whether 
higher prices would bring any appreci- 
ible increase in the movement of scrap. 
While some dealers believe supplies 
would expand, others contend that the 
scrap is not available, regardless of price. 
Water movement from the upper lakes 
and eastern seaboard is far short of the 
volume a year ago. Pittsburgh buyers 
are said to be active in eastern supply 
centers which usually sell to local mills 
because of the intrdstate movement and 
shorter freight run. The interstate and 
additional charges, however, are ab- 
sorbed by the Pennsylvania buyers, who 
also hold advantages over local mills 
because of higher ceilings. 

Cincinnati—Effect of OPA announce- 
ment that ceilings on iron and steel scrap 
will not be increased has not yet been 
noted in this district, although eventually 
some hoarded tonnage may be brought 
out. Supplies appear tighter as mills 
eagerly seek tonnage so they may con- 
serve present stocks against winter con- 
ditions. Many foundries are on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

St. Louis — Scrap shipments continue 
low. Brokers are convinced there will 
be no increase until there is a price rise 
and hold little hope for that. They be- 
lieve dealers at collection points will 
hold out almost indefinitely for a break 
in ceilings. As a result steel mills here 
are eating into inventories, most of 
which are under 30 days. Until three 
weeks ago reserves had been exception- 
ally good, due to a long shutdown of 
the area’s largest scrap user. Foundries 
are desperate for scrap, many reporting 
only three or four days’ supplies. All 
prices remain at ceilings. 

Birmingham — Scrap is a major prob- 
lem. As matters stand now, virtually no 
tonnage is moving, although OPA ceil- 
ings continue to be offered. It was an- 
ticipated generally that the shortage 
would have been reflected in steel pro- 
duction by now, but thus far this has 
been successfully avoided. 

Seattle — Steel scrap supply is still 
a problem, although OPA statement no 
increase will be granted has eased the 
situation slightly. Mills are not receiv- 
ing as much material as they need and 
inventories are not being increased. This 
situation is expected to improve soon, as 
more material comes out of hiding. The 
ceiling on heavy melting steel is $14.50 
per gross ton, fob mill. Practically all 
shipyard scrap has been moved, though 
some small tonnages continue to come 
out as dismantling continues. Buyers 
are falling back on prewar sources of 
supply. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 143 


New York — Government has re- 
sumed purchases of foreign copper, lead 
and zinc on the basis prevailing before 
the expiration of the former price con- 
trol law, June 30. This buying pro- 
gram was initiated in 1942, under which 
the Metals Reserve Corp. buys foreign 
ores and concentrates and resells them on 
a basis low enough to permit refineries 
to operate within OPA ceilings. 

Although demand is heavy, shortage 
of copper does not appear quite as pro- 
nounced as recently, not only because 
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95 Bedford St. 


An OPEN LETTER on 
MODERN PRECISION CASTING 


If you are now producing small metal parts 
by conventional methods of casting, forging or 
machining, you may be able to realize .sub- 
stantial savings in production costs by using 
precision casting methods, 


Developed to meet wartime production de 
mands, this new process may be applicable to 
your products particularly if machining costs 
are high or runs are short with high costs. 


Precision casting is being used today to produce 
a wide range of parts in ferrous and non fer- 
rous metals including high temperature alloys 
and varying in size from a fraction of an ounce 
to several pounds. 


Compared to other industrial equipment, the 
cost of a complete precision casting plant re- 
mains surprisingly low. 


As a dealer in precision casting equipment and 
supplies we offer detailed information to set up 
and operate a precision casting plant for your 
production. 
Descriptive circulars of equipment and price 
lists of supplies furnished on request. 


ALEXANDER SAUNDERS & CO. 


Successor to J. Goebel & Co.—Est. 1865 


PRECISION CASTING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
New York City 14 











Here is a Model 140 
C-F Positioner, han- 
dling a large un- 
wieldy weldment 
with great safety to 
men and weldment. 
The weldment is 
clamped or tack 


HEAVYWEIGHT 
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welded to the Positioner table, and is under the positive control of the 
welder who can tilt the table to 135° from horizontal or to any point 
at any speed in a circle of 360°. When great weldments are being 
handled, they are up out of the way—require less floor space and are 
always under the welders’ control. 


C-F Power operated models with variable or constant speed table ro- 
tation have become important production tools in today’s greater em- 
phasis on welding for peacetime products. Drilled table is a convenient 
platen, permitting a wide choice of setting-up means, or is easily re- 
moved to provide for jigs or special fixtures. Write for Bulletin WP-22, 
which gives complete information on C-F Welding Positioners. Cullen- 
Friestedt Co., 1308 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


a 
positioned welds 
mean better, more 












economical welds 











Dies built of Strenes Metal are 
usually available for use quicker 
because there is far less machining 
time involved—a cost economy. 


Strenes Metal dies invariably 
deliver several times the usual num- 
ber of stampings between redress- 
ings, regardless of the depth of the 
draw—a production advantage. 


“Heaviest users of Strenes 
Metal dies include car, truck, trac- 
tor, farm implement manufacturers; 
also stove, refrigerator, casket and 
vault builders. 


Perhaps you should be using 
Strenes Metal dies. Send in your 
drawings for study and estimates. 


THE 


Advance Foundry Co. 


. 119 Seminary Ave. 
Dayton 3, Ohio 


AND~ FORMING 














of resumption of government buying 
abroad, but because of increased do- 
mestic production. Encouraging are ad- 
vices that the strike in the large Rho- 
desian copper mines has been settled, 
with early resumption of work scheduled. 

Lead is being tightly held, with some 
question as to whether sales for delivery 
this month will be as heavy as jn July, 
when the total was approximately 33,000 
tons. Purchases of foreign lead by the 
government for third quarter may 
amount to about 24,000 tons, with the 
price 9.50c, fas Gulf ports. Such metal 
apparently would: be resold in the do- 
mestic market at the equivalent of 8.25c, 
New York. 

Demand for zinc is still well in excess 
of offerings. There is still dissatisfaction 
over the prevailing price ceiling of 8.25c, 
East St. Louis, and various sales have 
been reported recently as having been 
made on the basis of price prevailing at 
time of shipment. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 140 


Iron ore loadings in the Lake Su- 
perior district in July totaled 10,848,385 
gross tons, compared with 11,372.282 
tons in July, 1945, a loss of 523,897 
tons, 4.61 per cent, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 


Cleveland. Details of shipments from 
various ports are as follows: 

July, 1946 July, 1945 
Ee oe 565,240 687,421 
Marauntte. .. Wiens 521,822 521,624 
Ashland . shee tie 680,775 634.583 
RE Fie Pe 8,857,298 3,615,997 
SS eS ee ee 2,687,458 3,072,229 
Two Harbors ........ 2,322,808 2,764,550 





Total, U. S. Ports . .10,634,896 11,296,404 





Michipicoten ........ 58,561 61,900 
Port Aster 8.6.8 ES. 154,928 13,978 
Total, Canada 218,489 75,878 


Grand total .... .. 10,848,885 11,372,282 
Decrease from year ago 528,897 tons, 4.61 per 
cent. 


For the season to Aug. 1 shipments 
totaled 23,848,839 tons, compared with 
40,396,868 tons in the comparable pe- 
riod last year, a decrease of 16,548,029 
tons, 40.96 per cent. Details follow: 








To Aug.1, To Aug. 1, 
1946 1945 

Escanaba . . 1,142,925 2,570,575 
Marquette .... .. 985,050 1,986,220 
Ashland .. .. 1,515,783 2,891,817 
Superior .. 7,160,952 12,798,968 
Duluth ; . 6,689,579 10,648,405 
Two Habors .. . 5,874,702 9,775,041 
Total, U. S. Ports ..... 28,368,991 40,148,036 
Michipicoten 225,501 234,854 
Port Arthur ..... 254,347 13,978 
Total, Canada ....... 479,848 248,832 


Grand total . . .28,848,839 40,896,868 
Decrease from year ago, 15,548,029 tons, 40.96 
per cent. .. 


Normal midseason point in the navi- 
gation period is early in August, the ton- 
nage to Aug. 1 indicating a_ sea- 
son movement of about 50 mil- 
lion tons. However, additional ships 
are in the ore trade for the re- 
mainder of the season and the total 
may be larger than now indicated, reach- 
ing perhaps 55 to 60 million tons. Six 
ships of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion have entered the ore trade and will 
increase August movement. 


MARKET NEWS 

























































Canada... 


Toronto — With the strike shutting 
off practically all iron and steel deliv- 
eries, there has been general slowing 
in interest on the part of consumers. It 
is pointed out that the steel strike, even 
if settled immediately, will result in at 
least a 50 per cent loss in iron and steel 
production for this quarter, and that 
orders previously booked for third quar- 
ter delivery exceeded normal produc- 
tion for the three month period, thus 
there is little prospect of mills handling 
more business this year than they already 
have on books. With the uncertainty 
regarding delivery buyers appear in no 
hurry to place additional tonnage and 
business as a whole has fallen into a 
general slump. This condition, however, 
does not mean that consuming interests 
do not want iron and steel; on the con- 
trary the demand has reached such pro- 
portions that it will take well into 1947 
before there is any prospect of demand 
and supply equalizing. 


Farm Machinery Production 
Drops 3.1 Per Cent in June 


Production of farm equipment dropped 
to $56,637,625 in June from $58,469,486 
in May, a decline of 8.1 per cent, the 
Civilian Production Administration re- 
ported recently in a survey of farm ma- 
chinery production covering the last two 
years. 

The June drop largely reflected the 
cumulative effect of the continued labor- 
management disputes at the J. I. Case 
Co. and the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to- 
gether with shortages of components. 
However, production for July and subse- 
quent months is expected to be bolstered 
by CPA’s certification program which pro- 
vides priorities on steel and iron castings 
for farm machinery. 


The survey disclosed that exports to all 
countries, including Canada, dropped to 
9.8 per cent of total production for the 
year ended June 30, 1946, from 12.2 per 
cent in the previous 12 months’ period. 
Exports totaled $62,674,575 in the year 
ended June 30 compared with $80,934,- 
154 in the preceding fiscal year. 

Production of new machinery gained 
3.6 per cent in the 1946 fiscal year over 
the previous year, although overall produc- 
tion (including repair parts) showed a 
8.7 per cent drop below the 1945 level. 


Nation’s Electric Capacity 
Seen Raised 30% by 1950 


America’s electric power industry, ex- 
panding at an unpredented rate, will 
probably have a 30 per cent greater 
generating capacity by 1950, according 
to Gwilym A. Price, president, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Price estimated that sales of central sta- 
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tion equipment will represent 27 per cent 
of Westinghouse’s total business in 1946. 
In 1944 equipment of this nature rep- 
resented less than 2 per cent of the com- 
pany’s one billion dollar production, Mr. 
Price explained. 


Indicative of the large-scale programs 
of the utilities, Mr. Price pointed out, is 
the fact that more than 55 utilities have 
placed orders with Westinghouse in ex- 
cess of half a million dollars each. Some 
of these orders are for delivery in 1949. 

“Since this condition is general through- 
out the heavy electrical equipment indus- 
try,” Mr. Price said, “It appears that the 
central station equipment manufacturers 
of the nation will be at peak production 
at least until well into 1949.” 


Installed generating capacity in this 
country is 51,200,000 kilowatts compared 
to 44 million in 1941, and the estimated 
total for 1950 is between 65,700,000 and 
67,500,000. On a per capita basis, today’s 
production of electricity in the United 
States is eight times that of the rest of 
the world, Mr. Price added. 


Aircraft Industry To Back 
National Show at Cleveland 


First National Aircraft Show, spon- 
sored by the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, will be held Nov. 15-24 at Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport, with the in- 
door section housed in the 50-acre Fisher 
aircraft assembly plant, leased for the 
occasion from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. The enormous plant, adjoining 
the airport, provides 2,270,000 sq ft of 
floor space and has 300-ft wide hangar 
doors, ample to admit such large planes 
as the Consolidated B-36 10,000-mile 
range bomber, and the Northrop Flyinz 
Wing. 


The second or West Coast edition of 
the National Aircraft Show will be 
staged in Los Angeles next April, it being 
the intent of the show sponsors to sched- 
ule two each year, one in the East or 
Middle West and the other on the Pa- 
cic Coast. The military flying services 
will be prominent participants in both 
shows. Some 500 members of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, dealers, dis- 
tributors and firms allied with the avia- 
tion industry, are expected to be num- 
bered among exhibitors. 


Director of the National Aircraft 
Shows is Clyde M. Vandeburg, formerly 
manager of the Aircraft War Production 
Council-East Coast; co-organizer and 
deputy director of the Office of War In- 
formation; at one time public relations 
director of Packard Motor Car Co., and 
having extensive experience in manage- 
ment of expositions. 
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for every industrial use 


Hendrick offers a complete 
line of perforated metals for 
every type of application, in 
allcommercially rolled metals, 
any gauge or size of opening. 
More than 70 years experi- 


ence in perforating metals, 
extensive plant facilities and 
large stock of dies and tools 
assure outstanding perform- 
ance and long service life. 
May we quote you? 


B* HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals Man ufacturing Company 


Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
“Shur-Site” Treads and 

Amorgrids. Sales Offices In Principal Cities 















General Purpose 
Dredging and Hard 
Digging 
Dragline 
Material Handlers 
Hook-on Type 
Ore Handling 
Coal and Coke 
4-Rope 
Barge Type 
*Strayer Electric 


Above types built in weights 
and capacities fo suit your 
crane and job requirements 


Write for Data 


ADDRESS 968 GEIST ROAD 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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Aggre Meters » Ruchets » Concrete Plants » Traveling Cranes 
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@ Did you know you can get a 
READING CRANE that’s CUS- 
TOM-BUILT at no extra cost to 
solve your specific materials han- 
dling problem? 

When you order a READING 
CRANE, our engineers offer you a 
choice of several interchangeable 
motor, trolley and hoisting units. 
The crane is then “tailor made” to 
your own job requirements. 
Known as UNIT CRANE DESIGN, 
this unique method of crane con- 
struction gives you far greater op- 
erating efficiency. Then too, your 
maintenance costs are reduced be- 
cause any one unit can be removed 
for overhauling or repair without 
dismantling any other unit. 

See your nearest distributor for 
more information on how READ- 
ING UNIT CRANE DESIGN can 
give you better materials handling 
at less cost. And for your free copy 
of “The Why and How of Faster 
Production”, drop us a line, today. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS e ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 








Federal Products To Hold 
Quality Control Meetings 


10-13. 


operations. 


the following experts: R. 


| Co., Waterbury, Conn.; C. J. Kirchen, 
statistician, Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Fred Stone, director of engi- 


Dr. J. M. Juran, Wallace, Clark Co. and 
New York University, New York. 


OPA Reinstates Industry 
Advisory Committees 


All OPA industry advisory committees 
which were set up under the authority of 
the Price Control Act and which were 
in existence on June 30 have been auto- 
matically reinstated under terms of leg- 
islation extending price control. This 
means that 685 industry advisory ¢om- 
mittees will continue to advise and con- 
sult with the price administrator on mat- 
ters pertaining to their industries. 


AFA Committee Chairmen 
Meet To Formulate Plans 


National and chapter officers of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association met 
in Chicago recently to discuss the asso- 
ciation’s aims and programs for the com- 
ing year. Under discussion at this third 
annual committee chairmen’s conference 
were such subjects as apprentice work, 
educational courses, vocational guidance, 
community relations, and closer co-oper- 
ation with engineering schools and so- 
cieties. 

| Chairman of the conference was Max 
| Kuniansky, vice president of the AFA 
and vice president, Lynchburg Foundry 
| Co., Lynchburg, Va. F. J. Wall, past 
| president of AFA, welcomed the dele- 
| gates and reviewed the history of the 
Sheldon V. Wood, asso- 


organization. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The first of a series of two conferences 
on quality control and allied topics will 
be held at the Providence, R. I., plant 
of Federal Products Corp. Aug. 13-16. 
A second conference is planned for Sept. 
| Specific purpose of the August 

conference is to demonstrate under actual 

factory conditions how quality control, 
statistical methods, gaging and _ inspec- 
tion can be applied economically to plant 
An important part of the 
program will be devoted to gage design. 
| Members of the sales engineering staffs 
of Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
and Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., will collaborate in the program with 
A. Cotter, 
quality control engineer, U. S. Time Inc., 

Waterbury, Conn.; W R. Purcell, quality 

control manager, Sylvania Electric Prod- 

ucts, Salem, Mass.; C. J. Hudson, quality 
manager, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
| John Greacen, chief inspector, Bristol 


neering, Wanskuck Mills, Providence; and 








ciation president and 1945-46 member- 
ship committee chairman, outlined the 
growth of the organization over the past 
several years and revealed that its mem- 
bership had more than doubled since 
1941 and on June 30 was at a new high 
of 8539 companies and individuals. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


10.000 tons, expansion to strip mill, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., for Inland Steel Co., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


3500 tons, H-piling, Brooklyn-Queens connect- 
ing highway, Contract No. 4, New York, 
through Del Balso Construction Corp., that 
city, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., which also booked 3500 tons of reinfore- 
ing steel for the same project and, as noted 
in a previous issue, 350 tons of shapes. 


1000 tons, H-piling, section of Manhattan ap- 
proach to the Brooklyn-Battery tunnel, New 
York, through Gull Construction Co. Inc., 
and L, G. DeFelice & Son, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., which also booked 
3200 tons of reinforcing steel, and as noted 
in a previous issue, 1050 tons of shapes. 


650 tons, 80-foot highway truss spans, for 
Mexico, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

800 tons, state bridge Snake river, Idaho, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle; 


Hansen Bros., Spokane, contractors. 


260 tons, two bridges for the Reading Co. near 
Clement, Pa., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


130 tons, manufacturing building. Chicago, for 
Sam Cassell Co., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago; Poirot Construction Co., 
Chicago, contractor; bids June 3. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2200 tons, box factory, Pensacola, Fla., for 
Alabama Pulp & Paper Co. 


2000 tons, office building, Mobile, Ala., for 
Waterman Steamship Co. 


1700 tons, power plant extension, Brilliant, O., 
for Ohio Power Co. 


1000 tons, two state bridges, Wilbur Cross 
Parkway, Hartford, Conn., American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, low bidder. 


500 tons, cracking tower, Robinson, IIl., for 
Ohio Oil Co. 


200 tons, warehouse for Radville Oil Co., 
Philadelphia: Frank J. Larkin, Philadelphia, 


general contractor. 


183 tons (108 alloy) also 27% tons reinforcing, 
Mt. Hood National forest, Oregon; bids to 
W. H. Lynch, Bureau Public Roads, Port- 
land, Aug. 20. 


154 tons, bridge, Sec. 186F-2, Cache, Alexander 
county, Ill, for state; Illinois Steel Bridge 
Co., Jacksonville, Ill., low; bids July 26. 


134 tons, switchback Coulee dam; Lehigh 


Structural Steel Co., low at $26,535. 


120 tons, electrification poles, Pennsylvania 
railroad. 


Unstated, relift plant, Buffalo Rapids project, 
Montana, bids Aug. 26; steel warehouse, 
Coulee project; 15-ton traveling crane for 
Payette project, Idaho, bids Aug. 26; machine 
shop for Nyssa, Oregon, bids Aug. 27; to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver. 


Unstated, stop logs, valve chamber, Bonne- 
ville dam; Schmitt Steel Co., Portland, low 
$2,320, unit price. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


8500 tons, Brooklyn-Queens connecting high- 
way, Contract No. 4, through Del Balso 
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PRING FINISHES aremore | 










That's why Raymond gives this branch of springmaking 
extra attention, with a special department under the super- 
vision of men thoroughly familiar with the use of zinc, cad- 
mium, white nickel, copper dip, Houghto-black and Iridite 
over cadmium or zinc. Since improper plating can cause 
brittleness, can even alter dimensions, it should be specified 
and used with care Raymond gives springs expert atten- 
tion in every detail—a good thing to remember when you 
choose your springmaker. 
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WIRE FORMS e« SMALL STAMPINGS 
RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 

















CORRY, PENN. 


FULLER-GRIPT BRUSHES 


are made to 


LAST 
LONGER 








Then, filler material of the kind and 


A strip of steel, brass or bronze is formed 





Fuller- Gript construction not only 
gives you a brush that lasts longer, 
but one of uniform density that pro- 
vides more efficient brushing action. 
Fuller-Gript brushes can be designed 
specifically to do any brushing job. 
Simple anchoring devices make it 
possible to install them quickly and 


Next, a plated steel wire is laid along the 
channel on top of the filler material to 
anchor it permanently in position. 


length to do the job best is "hairpinned'' 
and inserted, ends up, in the channel. 


into a channel. This metal may be plated 
to resist chemical and water corrosion. 














Finally, the sides of the metal strip are Fuller-Gript brushes can be wound around 
clinched under heavy pressure so that the cores from '/,5” to 3 ft. in diameter, 
bristles can never fall out. spiraled, or laid in strips of any length 


BUILT-TO-ORDER BRUSHES FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3582 FULLER PARK, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


so securely that they will not come 
off even when used on high-speed 
cylinders. 

Our engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss the application of Fuller-Gript 
to any type of machine. We will 
also send a sample Fuller-Gript strip. 
Write, wire, or phone. 




















TOUGH 


FASTENING 
PROBLEM! 


Fasten a shelf bracket to a plate glass 
wall. Eliminate any lateral strain which 
might cause cracking. Compensate 
for metal expanding and contracting. 













































— Here's how 


RIVNUTS 


solved it... 
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B. F. Goodrich Rivnuts with Koroseal 
sleeves were inserted in drilled holes 
and upset. The sleeves compensated for 
expansion and contraction of the metal, 
keeping the Rivnuts securely anchored. 
The Rivnuts in turn provided a secure 
foothold for the attachment screws. 
Simple solution? Yes. But only because 
of the unique dual-use feature of 
B. F. Goodrich Rivnuts. Why not get 
the whole story and perhaps find the 
answer to your fastening problem? 


NEW “RIVNUT DATA BOOK” 


A new edition, 40 pages, 
fully illustrated in step-by- 
step style. Types, sizes, tools, 
test data—all here, all at your 
fingertips when you get your 
copy of “Rivnut Data Book.” 
Write today tothe B. F.Good- 
rich Company, Dept. $8, 

Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RIVNUTS 


It’s a rivet—It’s a nutplate 
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Construction Corp., New York, to Bethlehem 

Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. This is in addition 

to 3500 tons of H-piling and 330 tons of 

reat also placed with Bethlehem Steel 
0. 


$200 tons, reinforcing steel, Brooklyn-Battery 
tunnel approach on Manhattan side, New 
York City, through Gull Construction Co. 
Inc., and L. G. DeFelice & Son, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., which also 
received 1000 tons of H-piling, in addition 
to 1050 tons of shapes, recently reported. 


110 tons, 
Truscon 
struction 
contractor. 


bridge, Sheldon Springs, Vt., to 
Steel Co., Boston; Marson Con- 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., general 


100 tons, Snake river bridge, Idaho, to Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle. 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


260 tons, Washington state highway girder 
bridge and culvert; bids to Olympia Aug. 13. 


Unstated, warehouse for Grays Harbor Port 
Commission, Hoquiam, Wash.; bids Aug. 9. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


475 tons, 6600 street light standards, Chicago, 


for Denartment of Streets and Electricity; 
divided between Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa., and Graybar 
Electric Co. Inc., New York; bids July 1. 


800 tons or more, 120-foot barge for Coulee 
dam caisson work, to American Bridge Co., 
Denver, low at $63,866. 


800 tons or more, 78-inch diameter penstock 
for Cedar river water system, Seattle, to 
Paul Jarvis Inc., Seattle, low at $80,587. 


PLATES PENDING 


575 tons, steel face for water reservoir, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 


Unstated, five $,000-barrel silos with acces- 
sories, for Columbia Basin project; bids to 
Denver, Aug. 28. 


Unstated, 12-foot diameter welded penstock, 
for Cescade dam, Idaho; bids to Denver, 
Aug. 29; Spec. No. 1451. 


Unstated, 70 pontoons; new bids to U. S. 
engineer, Portland; previous tender of 
$74,550 by Gunderson Bros., Portland, re- 
jected, 


PIPE... 
STEEL PIPE PENDING | 


5780 tons, 10,000 feet of 16-inch centrifugally 
cast water pipe, Proposal 98-46, for De- 
partment of Public Works, Chicago; U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J., 
sole bidder; bids Aug. 5. 


1480 tons, centrifugally cast water pipe, Pro- 
posal 89-46, for Department of Public Works, 
Chicago, with bids Aug. 5; U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J., low 
on 5000 feet of 6-inch, sole bidder on 50,000 
feet of 8-inch, and low on 10,000 feet of 
12 inch. 


1480 tons, centrifugally cast water pipe, Pro- 
posal 90-46, for Department of Public Works, 
Chicago, with bids Aug. 5; U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J., low 
on 5000 feet of 6-inch, and sole bidder on 
50,000 feet of 8-inch and 10,000 feet of 
12-inch, 


1480 tons, centrifugally cast water pipe, Pro- 
posal 91-46, for Department of Public Works, 
Chicago, with bids Aug. 5; U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J., low 
on 5000 feet of 6-inch, sole bidder on 
50,000 feet of 8-inch, and low on 10,000 
feet of 12-inch. 


1050 tons, 24-inch, 
Edison Co., Boston. 


Boston Consolidated 


NEW BUSINESS 





1020 tons, 20-inch, class C pit-cast, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


1000 tons, various sizes; for Kelso, Wash.; 
general contract to Fred J. Earley Co., San 
Francisco. 


200 tons, various sizes for Pasco, Wash.; bids 
Aug. 6. 


200 tons, 16 and 24-inch, Hartford, Conn. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Chicago & North Western, 140  seventy-ton 


covered hopper cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


trolley 
In- 


Cincinnati Street Railway Co., 45 
coaches, to Marmon-Harrington Co., 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Cleveland Transit System, 150 trackless trolley 
cars, to St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis. 


Delaware & Hudson, 400 fifty-ton gondola cars, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Union Pacific, 1000 fifty-ton box cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1750 box cars; 

purchase authorized; in addition to 750 now 
on order. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ARKANSAS 


HELENA, ARK.—Helena Cotton Oil Co., 
Helena, has let contract to Muskogee Iron 
Works, Muskogee, Okla., for a cottonseed 
processing plant to cost about $225,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—Gardiner Electric 
Mfg. Co., 4227 Hollis St., has let contract 
to Dinwiddie Construction Co., San Fran- 


cisco, for reconstruction of plant building 
recently burned, to cost about $75,000. 
Carl S. Replogle, 510 Boulevard Way, 


Oakland, Calif., is architect. 


LOS ANGELES—Harvey Machine Co., 6200 
Avalon Blvd., has CPA approval for a plant 
building at Pacific Blvd. and 46th St., to 
cost about $80,000. 


MAYWOOD, CALIF.—National Automotive 
Fibres Inc., 6001 Randolph St., has let 
contract to Alco Construction Co., 54238 
Flemish Village Lane, Los Angeles, for a 
one-story 100 x 465-foot plant building to 
cost about $275,000. Taylor & Taylor, 808 
West Third St., Los Angeles, are architects. 


PITTSBURG, CALIF.—Columbia Steel Co. has 
let contract to American Bridge Co., 564 
Market St., San Francisco, for buildings for 
its cold reduction and tin plate mill, in- 
cluding administration, industrial relations, 
hospital and sanitary buildings, to cost about 
$500,000 of the $3 million project. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Research Welding 
Co., 2145% Florence Ave., Huntington, 
Calif., has let contract for a one-story shop 
and office building 50 x 100 feet at 10608 
Santa Fe Ave., South Gate, to cost about 
$20,000. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Herco Co., 2605 
East 26th St., Vernon, Calif., has let con- 
tract to Shannahan Bros., 6193 Maywood 
Ave., Huntington Park, for a foundry build- 
ing 146 x 169 feet, at 5335 Southern Ave., 
to cost $60,000. W. M. Bostock, 2534 Live 
Oak St., Huntington Park, Calif., is architect. 


VAN NUYS, CALIF.—General Motors Corp. 
has building permit for a plant building at 
7800 Van Nuys Blvd., 610 x 900 feet, to 
cost about $4 million. 


WILMINGTON, CALIF.—Republic Supply 
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WHEREVER 
BLASTING 
al 


neue! 


Wherever there is 
blast cleaning there 
ought to be a Federal 
Blast Nozzle. Made 
of cast tungsten-car- 
bide (the hardest 
metal known te man) the Federal Biast Nozzle con- 
centrates the blast, reduces air costs and outwears 
any nozzle previously offered for the purpose. 


Being cast, the tungsten-carbide is pure—as is not 
the case when made by sintering. 





The purity of the metal ensures long wear, reduces 
air consumption and guarantees concentration ef the 
blast—all due to the extremely slow wear of the 
orifice. 


Made in several sizes; adapters can be furnished 
to fit all makes of blasting equipment. 


The Federal Foundry Sipply 
4601 E. 715" ST. ; , ay 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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HELLY HOSE COUPLINGS 





TROJON AIR HOSE COUPLINGS 
MALLEABLE IRON — RUST-PROOF 





UNIVERSAL TYPE—Locking heads of all styles and 
sizes interchangeable from 1/4” to 1” 


QUICK-ACTION—Instantly ceiaadtind or disconnected 
with one quarter turn. 


TIME TESTED — DEPENDABLE. 


these couplings since 1921. 
Write for Catalogue No. 112 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturer of 











ELLY 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


HOSE COUPLING DIVISION 
2524 W.MADISON ST. CHICAGO I2 


August 12, 1946 



































SHUSTER WIRE STRAIGHTENER TYPE A 
Wire acid 1 — 1 — Diameter 


GREATER PRODUCTION! 


Outstanding Features— 


Almost continuous wire travel 

Lightning cut-off assures square-cut ends 

High speed, direct driven 5-die straightening flier 
Quiet, highly efficient V-belt motor drive 

Ball and roller bearings throughout 

Extremely rigid construction 

Fully guaranteed as to material and workmanship. 


Descriptive folder on request. 


















Type 1A 
1/16”—3 /16” 














Type 3A 
3 /16”—3/8” Dia. 
Type 4A (not shown) 
3/8”—5 /8” Dia. 


Siren 
AND CUTTING 


MACHINES 
Since 1866 










































































Co., 607 West B St., has let contract to 
Buttress McClellan, Los Angeles, for a ware- 
house and office building 100 x 180 feet, 
to cost about $80,000 Jack MacDonald, 
1013 East Eighth St., Los Angeles, is 
architect. 


FLORIDA 


BARTOW, FLA.—International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp., 20 North Wacker Dr., Chi- 


cago, plans a phosphate processing plant 
here, estimated to cost $2,680,000. 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—General Fibre Co., 3100 South 


California Ave., has let contract to Carl 
Erickson Co., 4753 Broadway, to cost about 
$100,000. 


CHICAGO—Rheem Mfg. Co., 3700 South 
Kedzie Ave., has let contract to Poirot Con- 
struction Co., 2001 West Pershing Rd., for 
a one-story plant addition to cost about 
$300,000. 


DES PLAINES, ILL Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
plans early erection of an aluminum die 
casting plant at Wolf and Algonquin Roads. 


EAST PEORIA, ILL.—Caterpillar Tractor Co.., 
600 West Washington St., Peoria, Ill, has 
let general contract to S. N. Nielson Co.., 
2059 Augusta Blvd., Chicago, for substruc- 
ture of a one-story 750 x 1110-foot reinforced 
concrete and steel building for its engine 
plant. Giffels & Vallet Inc., Marquette Bldg., 
Detroit, are architects. Cost js estimated at 
over $1 million. 


EFFINGHAM, ILL.—Norge Stove Division of 
Borg Wamer Corp. has let contract to C. J. 
Moritz Inc., for erection of a plant addition 
costing about $55,000, adding about 55,000 
square feet for expansion of operations. 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., 1524 Fairfield St., Shreveport, is taking 
bids on natural gas pipe line extensions in 
Louisiana, Texas, to cost 

over $1! 


Mississippi and 
million. 


MICHIGAN 


CENTERLINE, MICH Kotcher Tool & En- 
23801 Mound Rd., has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu 
facture tools, by Edwain H. Kotcher, 19450 
Shrewsbury St., Detroit. 


gineering Co., 


DETROIT—-Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
care Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 415 
Clifford St., Detroit, plans a 1285-mile 26- 
inch natural gas line from Pampa, Tex., to 
Detroit, to cost about $70 million, of which 
pipe will cost about $20 million. 


DETROIT—Associate Tool Corp., 5576 Balfour 
St., has incorporated with $75,000 
capital to manufacture machine tools, dies 
and fixtures, by John G 
dress 


DETROIT—Romada Tool & Mfg. Co., 9536 
Dearborn St., has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to do a general machining 
and die casting business, by Anthony P. 
Romanauski, 7289 Hipp, Dearborn, Mich. 

DETROIT—-Hyde Spring & Wire Co., 2500 
David Stott Bldg., has been incorporated with 


$100,000 capital to manufacture wire, sprinys 
Hyde, 6110 


been 


Hurner, same aid 


and wire products, by Jane 


Neckle St. 


DETROIT—Bond Industries Corp., 7012 Michi- 
gan Ave., has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital to manufacture machinery, tools 
and hardware, by John W. Koos, 12740 
South Morrow Circle, Dearborn, Mich. 


DETROIT—R. D. Fageol Co., 5725 Mt. Elliott 
Ave., has been incorporated with $46,100 
capital to manufacture governors, carburetors, 
degassers, etc., by F. R. Fageol, 850 West 
Main St., Kent, O. 


DETROIT—Eagle Production Co., 2126 How- 


158 


ard St., has been incorporated with $33,000 
capital to manufacture tools and automotive 
parts, by Enid Murphy, same address. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Wolverine Coil 
Spring Co., 818 Front St., has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
coil springs, by Raymond F. Carlberg, same 
address. 


GROSSE ISLE, MICH.—Karmazin Products 
Corp., 19525 Park Lane, has been incorporat- 
ed with $250,000 capital to manufacture 
evaporators, condensers and unit heaters, 
by John Karmazin, same address. 


MARSHALL, MICH.—Woodlin Metal Products 
Co., 900 South Marshall Ave., has been 
incorporated with 15,000 shares no par value 
to fabricate sheet metal parts, by Walter 
H. Woodhama, RFD N. 1, Marshall. 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—Stevens Mfg. Co.. 
415 East Picard St., has been incorporated 
with $110,000 capital to do welding work, 
by Frank E. Stevens, 1023 South Main St 


TRENTON, MICH.—Cycleweld Division of 
Chrysler Corp. has let contract to oO. W. 
Burke Co., 1032 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, for 
a plant building estimated to cost about 


$150,000. 
WASHINGTON, MICH.—Washington Machin: 


& Stamping Co. has been incorporated with 
$50.000 capital to do general manufacturing, 


by George C. Waschull, Washington. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Sterling Aluminum Products Co., 
2925 North Market St., has let contract to 
John Hill Construction Co., 1228 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., for a one and two-story shop and 
warehouse building, to cost about $50,000, 
with equipment. 


NEW YORK 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
683 Northland Ave., has let contract to 
Shirley-Herman Co. Inc., 1807 Elmwood 
Ave., for a forge and heat treating shop 
addition, to cost over $100,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Southeastern Broadcast- 
ing Co., station WBT, Wilder Bldg., Char- 
lotte, is taking bids on a 500-foot tower at 

Mountain, N. C., to cost about 


BUFFALO- 


Spencer 
$250,000. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA, O.—Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
100 Clark Ave., Detroit, will build on a 45- 
acre site a 150 x 400-foot plant for manu- 
facture of automobile brakes and _ related 
equipment, Walter F. Rockwell is president 
of the company. 


ASHTABULA, O.—Craftmaster Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture garage 
equipment and machinery and has leased a 
plant at 412 West 48th St., which will be 
remodeled and equipped. Melville Sears is 
manager. 


CANTON, O.—Notnac Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture custom electrical equipment by 
Glenn E. Manard, 4721 Tuscarawas St. 

CLEVELAND—Norwood-King Corp. has been 
incorporated to manufacture parts for textile 
machinery, by J. Wilbur Corry, 1128 
Standard Bldg., statutory agent. 

CLEVELAND—Atlas Thermostat Co. has been 
incorporated by L. S. Berne, secretary of 
Hotstream Heater Co., 2363 East 69th St., 


to manufacture thermostats, control and 
safety valves. 
CLEVELAND—Howald Metal Products Co. 


has been formed by William J. Howald, 
21591 Lake Shore Blvd., and will establish 
a sheet metal shop near East 185th St. 
CLEVELAND—Perfection Stove Co., 1135 
Ivanhoe Rd., Donald Smith, treasurer, has 
expansion plans to cost $4 million to enlarge 
facilities for manufacture of steel furnaces 





NEW BUSINESS 








and unit heaters. An addition to the Ivanhoe 
Rd. plant will cost about $2 million. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Fair Mfg. Co., re- 
cently incorporated to manufacture metal 
stampings and products, is located tem- 
porarily at 2658 Hawthome Rd. and plans 
to build a plant soon. A. J. Talmadge is 
president. 


HARTVILLE, O.—Cleveland Tapping Machine 
Co., 3610 Superior Ave., Cleveland, W. R. 
Harrison, president, has bought six acres 
near here for a one-story 100 x 100-foot 
manufacturing building to which operations 
will be removed, for manufacture of auto- 
matic tapping machines, 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Dulien Steel Products 
Co., Seattle, has bought a 10-acre site at 
Guilds Lake, formerly occupied by Hyman- 
Michaels Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Quaker City Iron Works, 
Allegheny Ave., has let contract to Jack S. 
Steele Co., Commercial Trust Bldg., for a 

building estimated to cost 





manufacturing 
over $55,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Dilt & Collins Division of 
Mead Corp., paper manufacturer, Richmond 
and Tioga Sts., plans a paper plant to cost 
about $5 million. George F. Hardy, 441 
Lexington Ave., New York, is consulting 
engineer. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Hollister Coil Spring Mfg. Co., 
2932 Commerce St., plans factory building 
at Singleton Blvd., to cost about $125,000. 
Blocker & Hundley, 2912 Hall St., are 


architects. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Co., Commerce Bldg., Houston, 
plans laying.of 95 miles of 16-inch trans- 
mission in Hidalgo county, to cost about 

$2,200,000. 


VIRGINIA 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. has let contract to Hughes-Foulkrod 
Co., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, for a plant 
addition to cost about $75,000. Ballinger 
Co., 105 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia, is 
architect. 


WASHINGTON 


RIDGEFIELD, WASH.—City plans sewage 
treatment plant to ‘cost about $87,000, in 
connection with proposed sewer system. 
General Engineering Co., Seattle, is en- 
gineer, 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—R. G. Lovett, city 
clerk, will receive bids Aug. 21 for machin- 
ery and ecuipment for a primary sewage 
treatment plant to cost about $100,000, half 
for equipment. Marvin E. Ray is city en- 
gineer, 


WISCONSIN 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Dynamatic -Corp., 3307 
Fourteenth Ave., has let contract to Linder- 
mann Construction Co., 4708 Fifth Ave., 
for a one-story plant addition, estimated to 
cost about $300,000. G. S. Rider & Co., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, is engineer. 


MILWAUKEE—International Harvester Co., 
1714 West Bruce St., has let contract to 
Permanent Construction Co., 4100 West 
Third St., for a sand tower and foundry 
addition to cost about $100,000. E. N. 
Potter, care owner, is engineer. 


WYOMING 


CASPER, WYO.—Texas Co., Casper, plans a 
crude still unit and plant for manufacturing 
road oils and asvhalt products, estimated to 
cost about $3 million; fluid catalytic crack- 
ing and gas recovery unit, also estimated 
at $3 million. 
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Inside and out, Industrial Brownhoist 
Locomotive Cranes have the design and 
construction features necessary to handle 
materials with the greatest ease and all- 
round economy. Air and manual controls, 
placed within quick, easy reach of the 
operator, provide the sure, sensitive re- 
sponse that makes lifting and spotting the 
heaviest, bulkiest materials a routine job. 
Anti-friction bearings at all essential points 
minimize maintenance. One-piece cast steel 


bed insures rigidity of mechanism thus pro- These are only a few of the many reasons 
longing crane life. Rotating and travel why I.B. Locomotive Cranes give you top 
friction disc clutches with one-point adjust- performance in dependable, economical 
ment reduce wear and strain to mechanism. materials handling with magnet, hook, or 
Monitor type cab gives safe 360° visibility. bucket. Write for complete particulars. 


4 INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. @ BAY CITY, MICH. @ District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago @ Agencies: Detroit, j 
Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


SS OF Mek 


Promptly made to your Ss 
AN\e ,att specifications. We can Mies, 1p 
<0 any size or style of perforations desired fy 
eS 0 


iy INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


own 70 





COMPLETE 
Member Metal Treating Institute HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 








for F d 
ITTSBURGH Eas 
COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 


BB 43TH st. & AVRR. PITTSBURGH, PA. as 2443 W. 24th Place _ Canal 1459 _Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 




















a Me. PICKLING TANKS 
Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy watiace c. imnog *PLATING TANKS 
*ANODIZE TANKS 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and a and 
cnt aor ; . 
in meantance HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 


co 1213 W. 311 St. Cleveland 13, Ohio HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


12903 ELMWOOD AVE. CLEVELAND, OHO | 




































TIN PLATE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 
SL Sucnasbbite,n 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 




















for export 
shipment 


” ENTERPRISE ‘ 


GALVANIZING thal aa te WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


2525 |E. Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. WHEFELEO, WEST. VIRGINIA : 
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Vio Wonder This Hleur 
Coupling Design Nas Made 
A Nit With Coupling Buyers 
oS 
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NEW TYPE CONVENTIONAL i sy 
"Series A” DESIGN ics 





THEY WANT THE 
ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS NEW 


WALDRON 


(ea Series ‘A’ 
The new “Series A” design provides a much larger maximum 
bore to permit use of smaller sized couplings than would ordin- 


arily be required. Smaller size takes up less space, needs less 
shaft extension—looks better—costs less. 


It embodies all Waldron construction refinements. An all 
steel coupling that compensates for misalignment without adding 
stress to shaft or bearings. 





Send for New Catalog 


Catalog 57 contains full details 
and rating tables on following types; 
Standard, Heavy Duty, Mill Motor, 
Marine, Floating Shaft, Jordan, Shear 
Pin, Oil Collector, Cut Out. Write 
today. 





COUPLING DIVISION 


sounn WA T_DRON corr. 


Main Ottice and Works 





Meee ee COUPLINGS 


"NOTICE THE IMPORTANT Difference IN LENGTH OF SHAFT. 






































READY For Shipment to You 
This Month oe 





Latest Browning Locomotive Crane 
Right Off The Line 





Modern “30 tonner,” diesel powered, HydroEse clutches, big 
roomy, cab, full vision. 


Write or wire today. 


THE BROWNING CRANE SHOVEL COMPANY 


16231 WATERLOO RD., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
LOCOMOTIVE, WAGON, TU-CONTROL, AND TRUCK CRANES 











(22x 7) x (43 x 35) = 


t 128 
+26- 
171g X 169g = Se XS = 
| §  =275.5327 


CLOSE FIGURING 


by buyers and sellers of 
good used or surplus ma- 
chinery and supplies adds 
up to STEEL's “Used 
and Rebuilt Equipment” 
section. .Rates are mod- 
erate .. . results are ex- 
‘cellent. Make no mistake 
about it and send your 
instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Building, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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BE) @ JEST 


SHOT 4no 
For Toughest Blast Cleaning and Surface 
Peening Operations 


@ Controlled screening and grading. GRIT 
@ Withstands ated strain, stress H ve wang Pay 
and wear in blesting equipment. seamhas, Senastenel 
@ ITS TENSILE STRENGTH AND abrasive qualities. Its 
TOUGHNESS IS ESPECIALLY ee cos 
ADAPTABLE FOR PEENING. lately redeces oper 
@ Uniform roundness of shot. 
Pellets are fully utilized on impact. 
@ Lack of irregular shapes and 
hollows results in highest ef- 
ficiency. 
@ Free from dust and other residue. 
@ Slowness in wearing down pro- 
duces longer life and maximum 
usage. . 
@ Its secret alloying and tempering 
process prevents rusting end re- 
duces impact fractures. 


| Write for FREE Test Material | 
25 Sizes To Meet Your Problem 











SHOT— 











MANUFACTURERS 


CLAYTON SHERMAN ABRASIVES COMPANY 


3896 LONYO ROAD «+ DEPT. C « DETROIT 10, MICH. 








se % oe 


For Heavy 


Duty- 


HYDRATROL 
Ws 


Sizes 20” to 36”. The 27” Heavy Duty Lathe, shown 
above, has ruggedness and power for the heaviest 


work, yet operates as easily as a small machine. 


] ,ChMaNN MACHINE CO. 


CHOUTEAU AT GRAND * ot. Eene tee 
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When Electrical Contacts 
MUST NOT FAIL... 


Photo courtesy Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
The Choice of Experience is 


KESTER ‘cz: SOLDER 


Two generations of holding tight in the thousands of 
jobs industry has called on them to do... they’ve 
helped fight two world wars... prove Kester Cored 
Solders are ready for the big production job ahead. 

Kester Rosin-Core Solder—the result of 47 years 
specialized experience—is virtually mistake-proof in 
application. The flux, right in the core, is scientifically 
balanced with superior alloys to assure a quick, simple, 
smooth job in one application. The solder bond is 
clean, tight and highly resistant to deterioration due to 
bending or contraction and expansion from tempera- 
ture extremes. The rosin-flux will not harm insulation 
nor cause corrosion. 

Equally outstanding for general work is Kester Acid- 
Core Solder. Both are available in a wide range of 
strand and core sizes, flux and alloy combinations. 
Kester engineers will gladly cooperate with you in the 
selection of a Kester Cored Solder custom made to 
solve any special soldering problem you may have. 
Write fully. No obligation, of course. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4222 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


im (ayia: 
cena on ae bats 


FOR EVERYVAUTOMUOUTIVE USe 











PURCHASING AGENTS 


We are an old established drop 

forging plant previously con- 

fined strictly to war production, 
_ but now available for general 

commercial drop forgings. 

We shall appreciate your in- 

Quiries. 


BALDT 


ANCHOR, CHAIN & FORGE DIVISION 


he Bau: Metals co 


CHESTER, PA, 














INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. a mic 
piney ee sv The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °°Szic’* “Mags tere 











cup 
‘SSOCIATED ENGINEERS. jy 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTA V7S 


a . ANY SHAPE ~ ANY MATERIAL « COMPLETE FACILITIES 


ENGINEERING «© ARCHITECTURE * ACCOUNTING # ORGANIZATION 





© Write for Free Forging Data Folder. . . Helpful, Informative 
ECR TENE OR eee E ne ee J. H. WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People” BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 


T BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA je 
PER RRS SSE § tee 





oe Full Warehouse Service BELMONT R ON ORKS 
BARS * STRUCTURALS PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


PLATES*SHEETS Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
4 STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
COLD FINISHED » ETC. ' en nsec 


Wee fer Mentity Shock te e BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. Write for Catalogue 


Broadway at Lith St.. Lona Island City 2, NV. og Main Offiee—Phila., Pa. New York Office — 44 Whitehall St. 
®S@eaaacueseuvweweun eww ws 


MEET THE BOYS «1, 


and sell good used or surplus machinery 
You'll find them all in STEEL'S “Used and 
Rebuilt Equipment’ section, week after week. 
Your advertisement will reach them, too. Rates * 
are very reasonable . . . . write today to 


STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 


2 



























































Ask Us About Them—aony small stamp- 
ings your product may require. Illustrated 
are just a few of the thousands of diver- 
sified forms Hubbard has produced. Look 
them over; one may be close to what you 
need. Send in your particular specifica- 
tions or drawings. 

Hubbard also makes Springs, Spring Parts, 
Wire Forms, all kinds of Cotters. 





M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 





PICK-UP Scape patien 











MAGNET CHARGERS 


e Self-starting. Remote 
control at operator's 
hand insures fuel 
economy and provides 
greater convenience. 


Completely protected 
engines with engi- 
neered air cleaners, oil 
filters, fuel strainers. 


Engine parts or service 
available through In- 
ternational Harvester 
branch houses, Power 
Unit distributors, or 
farm tractor dealers, 
located everywhere. 








_ DIFFERENTIAL 


“ STEEL CAR tg FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 


Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 


Complete Haulage Systems 











BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. — WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 


Catalog 


, “One of the Worlds Largest Buildars of Arc Welders.” Free! 





Simonds can help you solve your war 
production gear problems. We pro- 
duce quality gears of cast and forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
rawhide and bakelite in many sizes 
and for every requirement. It will pay 
you to investigate. Distributors of 
Ramsey Silent Chain drives and coup- 
lings. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH. STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

















EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 

















FOR SALE 


LIST #145—AUGUST, 1946 


STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED—2D FINISH—SOFT TEMPER (except where noted) 


item Approx. 
No. Quantity Gauge 
1 27,000 Ib. .008 (34 ga) 
2 3,195 Ib. -010 (31 ga) 
3 428 ib. .010 
* 303 Ib. .010 
5 9,249 Ib. .014 (29 ga) 
6 7675 Ib. -015 (28 ga) 
7 1,300 Ib. .015 
. 1,250 Ib. 015 
o 750 Ib. .016 
10 800 Ib. (76 pes.) .016 
1 112 Ib. 6 
12 290 Ib 018 (26 ga) 
13 630 Ib P 
14 1,600 Ib. .018 
15 28,156 Ib. -020 (25 ga) 
16 2,160 Ib, (69 pcs.) O22 
17 42,215 Ib. -O25 (24 ga) 
18 425 Ib. .025 
19 1,585 Ib, = 
20 12,000 Ib. .02 
21 2,345 Ib. ‘at 22 ga 
22 5,100 Ib. -037 (20 ge 
23 16,450 Ib .037 
24 ,000 Ib .037 
25 420 Ib. .050 (18 ga) 
26 488 Ib. -0625 (16 ga) 
27 714 Ib .0625 
28 42,765 Ib .062 
29 2,288 Ib -078 (14 ga) 
30 1,300 .078 
31 1,920 Ib .093 (13 ga) 
32 3,624 Ib. -109 (12 se 
33 7, ‘030 Ib. -125 (11 ge 


Size 
32” x 72” 
36” x 114" 
12” LP 


30’ 
34-1 i ; 83-3 /4”" 
36” x 120” 


37” x 120” 


Type and 
ri n 
302, 2B, 1/4H 
321, Ann. 
347 
347 
302, D.S. 
302, Ann 
301 
347 
347 
347 
347 
347 
347 
347 
302 Ann 
47 
302,1/2H 
347 
347 
302, extra soft 
47 
347, 1/4H. 
302, extra soft 
347 
347 
347 
302, Ann 
316 
316 
47 
316 
302, HR, PaA 


STAINLESS STEEL STRIPS & COIL STOCK 


34 3,029 Ib. 010 (32 ge 
35 20,832 Ib. ot 5 28 ga 
36 22,502 Ib. 7 (27 ge 
37 3,790 9 (18 ge 
a8 5 o 

39 1,282 Ib. 0 

40 303 Ib, ett (17 ge) 
41 416 Ib. : 

42 5,780 Ib. .060 (16 ge) 
43 17,160 Ib. .062 

44 18.103 Ib. 

45 213 Ib, -120 (11 ga) 
46 2,748 Ib. .1379 (10 ga) 
47 11, .140 

ar 3,268 Ib. 156 (9 ga) 
4“ 3,156 Ib. 156 

50 2,875 Ib. .187 


STAINLESS STEEL ROUND BARS 


51 29,000 Ib. 


52 7,070 Ib. 


2.1” 
1 43/16" Coils 


27-4 j 2" Coils 


8-1 36" Coils (29) 


27/64" Coils 


” 


Coils 
2a" Coils (6) 
14-3/8” Coils 


14-1/2" Coils 
25-1/2” Coils 


1” Diameter 


1” Diameter 


Pa 
fyee 302, CR, 1/4H, 
ome 302, CR,1/4H, 
Pad 


Type 347, 10’ to 12’ 
lengths, quenched, ma- 
chine straightened, 

centerless ground finish 
Type 347, CR, mill 
lengths 


Member of the Association of Steel Distributors 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Cortlandt 7-4676 


New York 7, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


1—#5 REED PRENTICE JIG BORER and 
Vertical Boring Machine. Complete 
with 7% HP Motor. 

1—NEW HAVEN KEY SLOTTER 32” Dic. 
Table with 2 HP Motor. 

1—BARRETT HORIZONTAL BORING MILL. 
Cuts up to 40” Dia. Circle, with 
countershaft. 

1—BARRETT HORIZONTAL BORING MILL. 
Cuts up to 36” Dia. Circle, with 
countershaft. 

1—Barnes 22” SWING HYDRAM DRILL 
with Hoeffer EC4 Head, Direct Ceon- 
nected to 5 HP Motor. 


Contec? R. W. Homan, Pur. Agf. 
THE C. H. DUTTON CO. 


630 Gibson St. Kalamazoo 6, Mich. 
Phene 3-1675 








FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phene—Barclay 7-2111 


?. @. Bex ben 087, ous Me 


Distributer 
c. setksaow c COMPANY 


2069 Fenkeill Ave., Detreit 3 
Phene—Tewnsend &-1172 








FOR SALE 
CORRUGATED ALUMINUM 
SHEETS—24ST 


2-2/3” Con.—1/2” tga 
Tonnage Available. 


.048 x 34-1/2 x 72 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. 
New Haven, Conn., Tel. 8-0929, 8-2034 














FOR SALE 
NEW CUPRO-NICKEL TUBES 


100,000 Ibs. 4%” OD x 18 ge. Wall 80%" 
and '48” Lengths. 


BRASS — COILS 


30,000 Ibs. .115 x 15/16—% Hd.—Sheered 
Edge. 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Telephone: 8-6929 8-2034 



























EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








WANTED 


SLABS 


All Sizes 


Please telegraph collect sizes, 
location, and best price or 
ask us for quotation. 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
2100 Ailor Ave. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phone 3-0738 


BILLETS, ROUNDS, 








WANTED 
BLACK SHEETS 


i 13 ga. 14 ga.; 15 ga.; 16 ga. 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 
"| 26 ga. 27 ga; 28 ga; 29 ga. 
Truckloads or Carloads 
Wire or Phone Collect for 


Specifications 


SIEBRING MFG. COMPANY 


George, Iowa Phone 43-A 


100— 
359— ”? 29 ” 





FOR SALE 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Following items of structural grade steel 


370—Plates 3/8” thickx 9-7/8” diameter 
6905—Plates 3/8” thick x 10-3/4” diameter 
385—Plates 7/16” thick x 9-7/8” diameter 
1480—Oval Plates 7/16” thick 9” wide x 20” 
long. Flat sides with round ends 
60—Bars Rounds 4” dia. x 6’ 0 


306—Split Beam Tees 6” x 


4” @ 8.25 lb. x 15’ 0” 


Call, Wire or Write : 
R. H. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
‘ Telephone No. 5204 


x 15’ 0-1/2” 
<y x 10’ 0-1/2” 
PICKELL 
WORKS, INC. 














WANTED 


ANY QUANTITY WHETHER 
1 PC. OR 20 PCS. 


_ PLATE 
, 3, . 3” or 2”. 
3 width or length 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
2100 Ailor Ave. 
Phone 3-0738 


Knoxville, Tenn. 











14% HP West. 230V D.C. 


rm bo OD Cor Ole bo 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Morgan Connor—4 Block Cont. Wire Draw Machines 
Falk Gear Reducer Type 10 DA—Ratio 18-3 

Fine Wire Drawing Machines 

50 HP Variable Speed 230V D.C. Motor 200-1200 RPM 
Gear head Motors 
Miscellaneous size 230V Variable Speed Motors—New 
West. 230V D.C, MC 60 Motors 

West. 230V D.C MT Motor 

Magnaflux Testing Machine Model KQ 

600 Skid Platforms 48” x 60”—16” 





& 24” Heights (Can be altered) 


17 Gravity Roller Top Transfer Cars 
600 Steel Factory Trucks (Fifth Wheel) Various Sizes 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY—NILES, OHIO 


Brokerage Dept. 


Phone 22776 














WANTED 


ANGLE SHEAR 

Capacity up to 4x 4x *% 
PLATE SHEAR 

Capacity %%” Thickness 96” Width 
SHEET SHEAR 
Capacity 8 gauge 120” Width 
FRICTION SAW 
No. 2 Kling or equal 


SEATTLE STEEL COMPANY 
1200 Fourth Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash. 





Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and Copper. 
6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 


Inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 E. 9th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 








WANTED 

















WANTED 
STEEL SHEETS 


Cold Rolled, also hot rolled primes. All sizes 
from 24” minimum width to 60” minimum length, 
in gages from No. 11 to 24 inclusive. For delivery 
either in Indiana or New Jersey. Contact P. A. 
Breeze Corporation, Inc., 41 South 6th Street, 
Newark 7, N. J. Tel. Mitchell 2-7161. 





MIDLAND exeen & pe rErnars 
COMPANY 


600 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IWinols 
The 
Largest Buyers 
of 
Surplus Steel Inventories 




















WANTED 
PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Two #3 and One #4 Motor Driven Federal 
Punch Presses. Would consider other com- 
parable makes. Wire or phone J. W. Wil- 
lard, Purchasing Agent, Radio Condenser 
Co., Davis & Copewood Sts., Camden, N. J. 

















WANTED 
LATE TYPE 
WIRE STRAIGHTENING AND 
CUTTING MACHINE 


WALLACK BROS. 
7400 S. Damen Ave. Chicago 36, Ill. 





Wanted 
ROLL GRINDER 


Used, traveling table type roll grinder to 
grind rolls 32” x 168” complete with 
crowning attachment. W. A. Abel, Pur- 
chasing Department, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


















August 12, 1946 


























EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 














OVERHEAD CRANES 


200-Ton Alliance 100' Span 
150-ton Whiting 30' Span 
89-Ton “‘American’’ 40'6"' 
Span 
75-Ton Alliance 37' Span 
75-Ton Alliance 78' Span 
50-Ton Shaw 69'10"' Span 
40-Ton Alliance 82' Span 
38-Ton Northern 22' Span 
30-Ton Case 41' Span 
30-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
30-Ton Morgan 30' Span 
30-Ton Niles 53'9"' Span 
30-Ton Reading 56' Span 
25-Ton Bedford 50' Span 
25-Ton Cleveland 106'Span 
25-Ton P&H 70' Span 
25-Ton Whiting 106' Span 
25-Ton Whiting 82' Span 
20-Ton Alliance 77' Span 
20-Ton Cleveland 65' Span 
20-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
20-Ton Northern 60' Span 
20-Ton P&H 51'4'' Span 
20-Ton P&H 39'6"' Span 
20-Ton Shaw 76'4'' Span 
20-Ton Shepard Niles 49'6"' 
Span 
15-Ton Alliance 50' Span 
15-Ton Alliance 35' Span 
15-Ton Cleveland 55'6" 
Span 





15-Ton Cleveland 35' Span 
15-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
15-Ton Niles 32' Span 
15-Ton Northern 53' Span 
15-Ton Shaw 82' Span 
15-Ton Shaw 77' Span 
15-Ton Toledo 82' Span 
15-Ton Whiting 74'8 " 


Span 
12-Ton Morgan 56' Span 
10-Ton Alliance 58'9"' Span 
10-Ton ‘‘American"’ 27' 


Span 
10-Ton Case 31'9"' Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 38' Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 50' Span 
10-Ton Lane 50' Span 
10-Ton Morgan 39'5'"' Span 
10-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
10-Ton P&H §7' Span 
10-Ton Northern 34' Span 
10-Ton P&H 37'4'"' Span 
10-Ton P&H 48'10 %"' Span 
10-Ton P&H 60' Span 
10-Ton P&H 80' Span 
10-Ton P&H 87'6"' Span 
10-Ton Toledo 36' Span 
10-Ton Manually Operated 
reTon Erie 70' Span 
7\%-Ton P&H 30'6" Span 
7%-Ton Shepard 36' Span 
6-7-Ton Milwaukee 70 

Span 





6-Ton Shaw 23' Span 
5-Ton “‘American’’ 10' 
Span 
5-Ton Champion 37'6"' 
pan 
§-Ton Euclid 
5-Ton Milwaukee 39'8"' 
Span 
5-Ton Milwaukee 66'9"' 
Span 
5-Ton Milwaukee 70' Span 
5-Ton Northern 49'6"' Span 
5-Ton P&H 45' Span 
5-Ton Shaw-Box 26' Span 
§-Ton Shepard 40' Span 
5-Ton Toledo 96' Span 
§-Ton Whiting 80' Span 
3-Ton P&H 46'4"' Span 
3-Ton Shaw 33' Span 
3-Ton Whiting 57'3'' Span 
2-Ton Detroit 28' Span 
2-Ton Louden 19'2'' Span 
2-Ton P&H 46'4"' Span 
2-Ton Shep. Niles 18' Span 
2-Ton Shep. Niles 14' Span 
1%-Ton Cleveland 25' Span 
Bs ie P&H 22'8'"' Span 
4' Span 
1-Ton Curtis 24' Span 
¥4-Ton ‘‘American”’ 
Span 


7' 


NEW AND 


RAT L RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from g Warehouses 


®*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

®TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
BVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’l Off. CHARLESTON, 21, W. VA. 


Warehouses 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 





Take advantage of the ECONOMY service by telephoning to us 
collect, which will enable us to discuss your requirements and 
present our suggestions. 

In addition to overhead cranes we can supply all types of 
shovels, cranes, draglines, tractors, or practically every- 
thing in the equipment field. May we have your inquiries? 


ECONOMY CO., Inc. 


49 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Telephones: MUrrayhill 4-2294, 4-2893, 4-2295, 4-2844, 4-2296, 4-8292 

















Steel storage space available. 
Overhead crane—10 tons capacity. 
12 car R.R. siding. 


WALLACK BROS. 


7400 S. Damen Ave. Chicago, Ill. 






























FOR SALE 
ONE COMPLETE TOP CHARGE 
SWINDELL ELECTRIC MELTING FURNACE 


Six ton capacity, equipped with 3000 KVA 
transformer, ready for immediate shipment. 


Write, Wire or Call 


TEXAS MATERIAL CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 961 Houston 1, Texas 





Phone Capitol 9218 


1—Henley Horizontal Type Hydraulic 
Lead Extrusion Press 


3100 Ton Cap.—Complete with Gas Fired 
Melting Pot and all gages, etc—No Pump 
New 1932—Serial No. 7317 
Can be inspected at Plant where located. 
SEABOARD STEEL CO. Tel. 8-0929 
New Haven, Conn. 8-2034 








FOR SALE 
2 Cincinnati Centerless Lapping ma- 
chines. Complete. Serial Nos. 5M2- 
HIK-10 and -11. Good condition. 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon Michigan 


















—FOR SALE— 


STEEL DISCS 


12,000 pcs. Steel Discs 3-\%"’ x 10-5” 

17,000 pcs. Steel Discs 2-5,” x 12” 

Analysis—Mang 1.30, Phos .014, Si .28, C .85, Mo .22, 
Ni .53, Cu .164, Carb .22, Sul .026 

15,000 pcs. Steel Discs SAE 1020—14,” x 11-3,” 


—ATTRACTIVE PRICES— 


THE M. COHEN CO. 
Huntington, W. Va. 




















NEW CUPRO-NICKEL TUBES 


250,000 Ibs. 4’ OD x 18 ga. Wall 80 %” 
and 47 %” Lengths 70/30 Grade. 


SEABOARD STEEL COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Telephone 8-0929 8-2034 















FOR SALE 


SCIAKY ALUMINUM SPOT WELDER 
50 K.W. Type 2S5 PMCO. Perfect condition. 
Two years old. Used 6 months. Can be seen 
in operation. 


Ss. B. MFG. CO. 


34 - 34th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
South 8-5222 








STEEL 





































CLASSIFIED 





Representatives Wanted 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 











DISTRIBUTOR 
OR 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 


To represent midwest manufacturer 
of quality blast cleaning and surface 
peening, STEEL SHOT AND GRIT, 
for use in foundries, drop forge, heat 
treat and misc. metal industries. No 
objection to other lines. Field co- 
operation and national advertising. 
Substantial commissions. Write for 
information. Address Box 588, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
O. 














Positions Wanted 





GENERAL OR FACTORY MANAGER INVITES 
contact with Corporation Officers, in seeking posi- 


tion of executive responsibility with progressive | 


concern in sheet metal products and stamping 


business. Applicant has specialized in this indus- | 


try for 24 years on all elements of factory op- 
erations and sales. Experience covers greatly di- 
versified products, in light, medium and heavy 
construction, for small quantities and mass pro- 
duction. Well acquainted over wide field of large 
and small contractors. Efficient organizer with 
A-l1 record. Reply: Box 624, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





SUPERINTENDENT, HEAT TREAT — YOUNG, 

aggressive, 11 years experience all alloys and 

methods. Tool forging and treating a specialty. 

Willing to relocate for position with good present 

and better future. Prefer dry climate. Address: 

ot 632, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, 
io. 





INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN, PITTSBURGH DIS- 
trict, 83, engineering background, six years’ in- 
dustrial sales experience. Desires permanent con- 
nection with reliable manufacturer. Address Box 
618, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 36 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and present 

sition protected. Send only name and address 
or details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





POSITION AVAILABLE 


Raw material salesman, age 30 to 40, 
with experience in selling to steel 
plants and foundries, wanted by well- 
established producer with excellent 
reputation in the field. Territory— 
east central states. Salary, traveling 
expenses and bonus. 


State experience, references and 
salary expected. All replies confiden- 
tial. Address Box 633, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





WANTED 
GENERAL PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in non-ferrous smelting or 
foundry operations, preferably light met- 
als, proved administrative ability, success- 
ful experience in modern plant manage- 
ment, with good technica! background. 
Excellent opportunity with long established 
mid-western company’ enjoying _ highest 
reputation. Write giving full details. 
ADDRESS BOX 636 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 














WANTED 


First class design engineer, capable of 
designing high speed automatic manu- 
facturing equipment to produce small 
precision-made non-ferrous parts. Middle 
Atlantic States. 


Address Box 630. Care of Steel, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SALES MANAGER 


With successful sales record by one of the 
leading manufacturers in the metal cutting 
tool industry. State age, education, ex- 
perience, special qualifications and com- 
pensaiion desired. Address Box 627, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 

















MACHINE DESIGNER AND ENGINEER 
A medium size manufacturer in the Cleve- 
land District desires an experienced engineer, 
who has had at least 10 years experience in 
light and heavy mill machinery. Permanent 
position with excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement to right man. State education, 
background and salary desired in replying to 
Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, O. All replies in strict confidence. 














WANTED: PRODUCTION 
is qualified to arrange machinery and welding 
equipment, both hand and automatic, to get 
maximum production on various sizes and _ thick- 
nesses of A.S.M.E. Code tanks, towers and other 
items fabricated from sheets and plates. Must have 
past record in sheet and steel plate fabricating 
shop. Address Box 623, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 





CHIEF DRAFTSMAN: REQUIRED FOR 
structural steel Drafting Room Baltimore. Annual 
capacity 12,000 tcns. Give complete data regard- 
ing education, experience, salary desired, and 
when available. Address: Box 631, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


ENGINEER WHO | 








SALES-EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT 


wanted to take over sales supervision under 
vice-president of well-established raw 
materials company of excellent reputation 


selling to steel mills and foundries. Posi- 
tion offers opportunity to assume sales 
management. Must be sales and com- 


mercial-minded with actual selling exper- 
ience. Metallurgical knowledge desirable 
but not essential. Age 40-45. 

State experience, references and salary 
expected. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 634, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 











STRUCTURAL STEEL DRAFTSMAN FOR 
work with small fabricating shop in Florida 
Prefer man who has had experience detailing for 
welded construction. Give references and experi- 
ence first letter. Address Box 639, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, 


A LARGE GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 
has openings in Chicago and Milwaukee for 
salesmen with grinding wheel experience. Good 
future for the right man. Please send your quali- 
fications as to years of wheel sales experience, 
present territory travelled and age. Reply to 
Box 637, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


MELTER 
Open hearth basic furnace melter wanted by 
steel mill in Chicago area. Must have knowledge 
»carbon and alloy steel melting practice. State age, 
education, experience and full details in_ first 
letter. Address: Box 610, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 





WANTED: ESTIMATOR. YOUNG ENGINEER 
or man having Structural Drawing Room experi- 
ence. Location Eastern Pennsylvania. Address. 
Box 638, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O 





CONTRACT WORK 








IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Send us your inquiries on 
PRODUCTION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Viking High Speed Tool Bits 
Special Taps 
Commercial Heat Treating 
Electro Plating 
AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 

Muskegon, Michigan 











FIRM BID QUOTATIONS ON ALL TYPES 
OF DESIGN AND DETAILING 
Structural Steel and Reinforced 
Concrete 


TUMARKIN & EMERMAN 
Licensed Prof. Engineers—Designers 
33 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y., BO. 9-3269 




















August 12, 1946 
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